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...does  national  advertising  enjoy  such 
complete  flexibility.  Nev^spaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  always  available — in  any  market, 
at  any  time,  in  any  size  or  frequency. 

In  the  Chicago  market,  no  other  medium 
can  match  the  flexibility — and  the  impact 
— of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  It  offers  the 
widest  variety  of  advertising  packages, 
programs  and  promotions.  And  it  sells  the 
most  goods. 


The  UlOOD  AUTOPONY 

S  ANSWER  to  the  need  for 


DORIS  FLEESON  and  MARQUIS  CHILDS 

will  give  ON-THE-SPOT  COVERAGE  of  all  THREE  phases  of 

1959's  GREATEST  NEWS  STORY! 


1.)  Eisenhower's  European  Talks 


2.)  Khrushchev's  Visit  Here 


3.)  Ike's  Visit  to  Russia 


Each  ranks  as  one  of  America's  ablest  and  most  experienced  political  reporter- 
columnists.  Each  will  accompany  President  Eisenhower  on  his  upcoming  trip  to  West 
Germany,  France  and  England;  will  accompany  Premier  Khrushchev  throughout  his 
visit  to  the  United  States;  and  will  accompany  the  President  on  his  subsequent  visit 
to  the  U.S.S.R. 

Reporting  these  important  events  at  first-hand  in  their  respective  columns,  Miss 
Fleeson  and  Mr.  Childs  will;  as  always,  be  free  to  weigh  and  analyze  each  day's 
happenings  in  true  perspective,  separating  the  momentary  chaff  from  the  meaningful 
wheat  and  clarifying  for  their  readers  the  real  significance  of  whatever  transpires. 

'By  Doris  Fleeson"  is  a  five-times-a-week  column. 

"Washington  Calling"  by  Marquis  Childs  is  a  three-times-a-week  column. 

MAY  WE  SUGGEST  THAT  YOU  PHONE  OR  WIRE  US  AT  ONCE 
FOR  RATES  AND  AVAILABILITY  IN  YOUR  TERRITORY? 


UNITED  FEATURES 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


AUGUST 

15-21 — International  Typographical  Union,  Philadelphia. 

19 — Montana  AP  members,  Yellowstone  Park.  " 

19-22 — Theta  Sigma  Phi,  Golden  Anniversary,  Seattle,  Wash. 

23-26— Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

25-29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  University  of  Oregon 
Eugene. 

27-29 — National  Scholastic  Press  Association,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington 
D.C.  ’ 

29- 30 — Carolinas  Press  Photographers  Association,  Myrtle  Beach,  South  Cnr. 

30- Sept.  2 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Griswold, 
Groton,  Conn. 

3 1 - Sept.  2 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Mount 
Washinaton  Hotel,  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H. 


HARD¬ 

HITTING, 

CONSISTENT 


WINNER! 


SEPTEMBER 

10- 13 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Whitefaci 
New  York. 

11- 13 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  news  and  advertising  clinic.  Hot* 
Savery,  Des  Moines. 

12 -  UPl  Editors  of  Pennsylvania.  Bedford  Springs  Hotel,  Bedford,  Pa. 

12- 13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Columbus. 

13- 15 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Classified  Clinic 
Lawrence  Hotel,  Erie,  Pa. 

14- 17— International  Labor  Press  Association,  Sir  Francis  Drake  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

16-18 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Eastern  Canada 
Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

16- 18 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Royal  York  Hotil, 
Toronto. 

17- 21 — New  York  Press  Association,  The  Concord,  Kiamesha  Lake,  N.  Y. 

18- 19 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Gettysburg, 


ALREADY  OVER  ONE  MILLION 
CLASSIFIED  ADS  THIS  YEAR! 

FEW  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  COUNTRY  — 
AND  NONE  IN  TEXAS  CAN  MATCH  THIS 
RECORD 

Here's  whai  result-producing 
CHRONICLE  CLASSIFIED 
SUCCESS  means  for  your  advertising 


The  best  measure  of  a  newspaper's  pulling 
power  is  the  number  of  classified  ads  it 
publishes!  When  the  public  gets  classified 
results  from  a  newspaper,  it  remains  loyal  to 
that  newspaper.  And  in  Houston,  the  public 
reads  and  has  confidence  in  The  Houston 
Chronicle! 


OCTOBER 

3 —  UPl  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  Association.  Champaign,  III. 

4- 6 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Southern  Region  PromC’ 

tion  Workshop,  Captain  Shreve  Hotel,  Shreveport,  La. 

6- 8 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  San  Francisco. 

7- 10 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

8- 9 — Interstate  Editorial  Association,  Mayfair  Hotel,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

10- 11 — North  Dakota  AP  newspapers,  Bismarck.  | 

11 —  California  Newspaperboy  Foundation,  Miramar  Hotel,  Santa  Barbara. 
11-13 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Miramar  Hotel,  Sants 

Barbara. 

11-17 — Society  of  American  Travel  Writers,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

15-17 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  Pick-Roos9valt| 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

15-17 — National  Editorial  Association,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

15-17 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  Pick-Roosevelt 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

15- 21 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

16- 17 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Normandy  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 


OVER  A  MILLION  CLASSIFIED  ADS  SO  FAR  THIS  YEAR- 

FAR  MORE  THAN  BOTH  OTHER 
HOUSTON  NEWSPAPERS  COMBINED! 


fLACe  YOUR  ADYBRTISING  IN  THE  CHRONIC^ 
—n  GETS  RESULTSI 


Vol.  92,  No.  33,  August  15,  1959,  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth 
publish^  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  36,  !<•  *■; 
(Printed  by  Hughes  Printing  Co.,  ikuit  Stroudsburg,  Pa.)  Second 
privileges  authorized  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  under  Act  of  March  8,  1^ 
with  Titles  patented  and  Registered  and  contents  copyrighted  1959  by  the  Eww 
&  I^blidher  <3o.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  $6.50  in  United  States  Md  P®**? 
sions,  and  in  (Canada.  All  other  countries,  $10.00.  Payment  in  Sterling  mW  *■ 
made  to  E&P  “American  Account,”  First  National  City  Bank  of  N.  Y.,  ll'J^ 
Broad  St.,  London  E.C.  2,  or  to  the  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Bank  LiiniM* 
Royal  Exchange  Branch,  85  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  _  . 

Postmaster :  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  3579  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Oe. 
Inc.,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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READ  BY  MORE  HOUSTONIANS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  NEWSPAPER 
THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY— National  Rapratantativai 
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Wheeling  Intelligencer 
Wheeling  News-Register 
Fairmont  Times 
Fairmont  West  Virginian 
Parkersburg  Sentinel 
Parkersburg  News 


Martinsburg  Journal 
Weirton  Times 
Point  Pleasant  Register 
Elkins  Inter-Mountain 
Welch  News 
Williamson  News 
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are  pleased  to  announce  the  appointment^  as 
exclusive  national  representatives, 

of 

Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  &  Sinding,  inc. 


New  York 
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Genesis 

All  those  good  newspaper  story  leads. 
For  all  they  might  be  worth 

Can’t  top:  “In  the  beginning 
God  created  heaven  and  earth.” 

— Fred  J.  Curran 

(Madison)  Wisconsin  State  Journal 


W.  S.  Gilmore,  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  formerly  editor  of  the  Detroit 
News,  recalls  a  story  lead  that  amused  everybody  present  years 
ago  but  the  irate  city  editor  and  the  embarrassed  reporter.  A 
high  school  English  teacher  filled  in  as  a  summertime  reporter 
on  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune.  When  word  came  in  that 
a  dozen  men  were  killed  and  twice  as  many  hurt  in  a  nearby 
coal  mine  explosion,  the  professor  was  the  only  man  in  the 
room  and  the  city  editor  sent  him  on  the  story.  He  returned 
in  three  hours  and  was  told  to  write  a  lead  and  then  give  the 
rest  in  short  takes.  After  20  minutes,  the  impatient  city  editor 
tore  the  paper  from  the  typewriter  and  found  this  lead — no 
more:  “The  worst  thing  that  can  hap|>en  to  a  man  is  a  mine 
horror.”  Art  Rice,  PR  director,  Washington  Township  Schools, 
Toledo,  writes:  “As  a  former  Unipresser  in  Milwaukee  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  lead  that  to  me  was  a  classic.  In  the  Fall  of  ’29,  Princeton 
University  banned  women  from  football  games.  Frank  Getty, 
then  UP’s  sports  editor,  who  enjoyed  ribbing  over-serious  press 
agents  and  their  sponsors,  wrote  this  lead:  ‘What?  No  women? 
Why,  the  longest  run  I  ever  saw  at  a  football  game  was  on  a 
girl’s  stocking!’  I  think  his  piece  had  a  lot  to  do  with  a  hasty 
recall  of  the  curb  on  women.” 


Young  Reporter  Feigning  Cedlousness 

He  sees  the  victim  on  the  floor. 

Painfully  wePtring  in  his  gore. 

And  says,  as  he  goes  out  the  door, 

“Twill  make  a  column;  maybe  more.” 

— ^Tom  Pease 

— Writes  columnist  Inez  Robb:  “It  is  true,  as  a  contributor 
to  your  column  stated  July  4,  that  about  20  years  ago  I  wrote 
of  a  Jacob  Epstein  statue  that  ‘There  is  nothing  wrong  with  it 
that  a  Mother  Hubbard  wouldn’t  cure.’  But  the  statue  was  Mr. 
Epstein’s  famous  and  controversial  statue  of  Adam,  the  father 
of  us  all.  It  consisted  of  a  half-acre,  more  or  less,  of  pink  and 
explicit  marble.  I  could  never  and  would  never  have  written 
so  waggishly  of  a  statue  of  Jesus.”  .  .  .  Rev.  Gerald  Smith,  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  church  editor,  performed  the  marriage  of  Gwenyth 
Jones,  Minneapolis  Star  feature  writer  and  daughter  of  Lewis 
Jones,  veteran  Dispatch  copydeskman.  Mr.  Smith  pronounced 
the  usual  benediction  instead,  as  office  rumor  said,  of  pronounc¬ 
ing  a  “30”.  .  .  .  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph  Witor  H.  Clay 
Tate  returns  about  Sept.  1  from  his  ’round-the-world-in-SO-days 
trip,  mostly  made  by  jet  airliner.  .  .  .  Columnist  Sol  Padlibsky, 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail,  received  a  letter  of  gratitude  from 
the  dead.  Seems  a  former  cab  driver  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  him  in  1957  and  placed  it  in  his  safety  deposit  box  for  de¬ 
livery  after  his  death,  which  occurred  recently. 


Unsurpassed  for  bold,  bright  marking  on 
all  surfaces.  Strong  and  durable— adheres 
firmly— 14  vivid  colors. 

OMNIMARK  —Thinner  diameter  lead 
for  fine  line  marking  on  all  surfaces. 


DU-ALl 

MECHANICAL  PENCIL 


Convenient  propel-repel  action.  8  brilliant, 
all  purpose  leads  with  barrels  to  match. 


AT  BETTER  STATIONERS  EVERYWHERE 


Test  the  marker  that  suits  your  needs.  Send  for 
your  sample  marker  naming  this  publication. 


That  gleam  in  the  adman’s  eyes 
Indicates  he’s  pleased  as  Puck; 
He’s  just  sold  one  about  the  size 
Of  a  dad-blamed  double-truck! 

— R.  R.  (Scoop)  Coates 

Bearer  (Pa.)  Valley  Times 


— Alien  Drury,  who’s  covered  the  Senate  for  15  years,  the 
last  five  for  the  New  York  Times,  devotes  his  first  novel,  “Advise 
and  Consent”  (Doubleday)  to  Washington  political  life.  Its 
a  Book-of-the-Month  Club  and  Reader’s  Digest  Condensed  Book 
Club  selection. 


PENCIL  COMPANY  BETHAYRES,  PA. 
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Ten  Year  Changes  in  Employment 
Metropolitan  Birmingham 

July  1949  April  1959  %  Coin 

Transportation  ...... 

Equipment  1,895  9,200  385.5% 

Wholesale  Tro«»e  9,115  15,950  75.0 

Finance,  Insurance, 

Real  Estate  6,305  11,350  80.0 

Snurif:  Alubaiiu  Kiiiiil*>Miii'nl 


(She  lBinnin0ham 

Birmingham  Post-Herald 


Kelly-Smith  Company,  National  Representatives 


August  13, 
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Photographer's  Dilemma 

A  NEWSPAPER  photographer  relates,  on  another  page  in  this  issue, 
an  incident  in  which  he  was  berated  and  manhandled  by  the 
public,  police  and  firemen  when  he  took  pictures  of  a  tragedy  where 
four  little  boys  (three  from  one  family)  were  drowned. 

The  photographer  wants  to  know  what  he  should  have  done  and 
what  others  should  do  under  similar  circumstances:  Take  the  pictures 
as  assigned  or  retreat  and  bend  to  the  will  of  the  bereaved  family 
and/or  sympathetic  onlookers  and  officials? 

It  is  a  difficult  problem  and  a  serious  one  because  the  animosity  of 
individuals  in  such  cases  is  not  directed  just  at  the  photographer  but 
encompasses  “the  newspaper” — his  newspaper,  any  newspaper,  all 
newspapers  and  all  newspap>ermen.  The  photographer  is  but  a  symbol 
of  a  larger  intruder — the  press — against  which  the  emotional  out¬ 
burst  of  the  crowd  and  individuals  is  spent  unreasoningly. 

It  should  be  a  well-known  fact  that  those  involved  in  a  personal 
tragedy  resent  the  presence  of  cameras  as  an  invasion  of  their  grief 
and  their  privacy.  There  can  be  10,000  people  standing  around  as 
witnesses  to  the  event,  it  can  be  in  the  middle  of  the  most  crowded 
thoroughfare,  and  yet  one  camera  is  resented.  Grief  knows  no  reason. 

Our  photographer-author  in  this  issue  makes  a  sound  suggestion 
that  he  might  have  avoided  trouble  with  a  smaller,  less  obvious  camera 
in  hand.  But  that  evades  the  larger  question. 

We  think  the  cause  of  cameramen,  and  newspapers,  would  be  serv'ed 
best  in  such  instances  if  standing  instructions  went  something  like 
this: 

1.  Take  your  pictures  as  unobtrusively  as  possible.  2.  If  there  is 
resentment  or  threats  take  a  couple  of  shots  and  retreat  quickly  be¬ 
fore  there  is  trouble.  3.  Do  not  withdraw  completely — stand  by  for 
possible  later  developments.  4.  Remember  the  reputation  of  the 
newspap>er  is  at  stake  as  well  as  your  camera  and  your  pride. 


Ohio  Leads  the  Way 

^  I  ^he  nation’s  first  “right  to  advertise”  law  has  been  adopted  by  the 
-®-  Ohio  legislature  and  signed  into  law  by  Ohio’s  Governor  Michael 
V.  DiSalle.  It  is  a  precedent-setting  measure  which  we  hof)e  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  groups  will  seek  to  copy  in  all  other  states. 

A  growing  problem  and  threat  to  advertising  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  demands  of  business  and  professional  groups  for  regulation 
and  restriction  of  advertising  practices  through  official  state  bodies. 
The  Ohio  law  actually  takes  away  from  all  state  agencies  regulatory 
power  over  advertising. 

The  law  also  adds  teeth  to  the  current  “truth  in  advertising” 
movement  by  providing  that  persons  licensed  under  state  law  shall 
have  their  licenses  revoked  if  convicted  of  false  or  fraudulent  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected  the  Ohio  measure 
had  almost  the  unanimous  support  of  the  legislature.  It  was  adopted 
28-0  in  the  Senate  and  113-2  in  the  House.  It  was  a  tremendous  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Association  which  sponsored  the  bill 
and  should  give  encouragement  to  similar  groups  in  other  states 
to  seek  the  same  remedial  legislation. 


f  hare  many  thingt  to  say  and  to  judgt 
of  you:  but  He  that  sent  me  is  true;  aiU 
I  speak  to  the  world  those  things  whitk 
I  hare  heard  of  Him.^John,  VIII;  26, 
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Woman* 8  Page: 

Unpleasant  smoke  that  sometimes 
arises  when  cooking  hot  cakes  can  be 
avoided  by  tying  some  salt  in  a  bag 
and  rubbing  the  girdle  with  this  instead 
of  greasing  it. — Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 

• 

The  groom  has  been  married  previ¬ 
ously  on  two  occasions.  He  has  also  been 
through  World  War  II — Wildwood-by- 
the-Sea  (N.  J.)  Independent  Record. 

• 

Mrs.  Blank  has  returned  from  Akron, 
Ohio,  where  she  judged  Boxers  in  the 
All-Greed  Dog  Show.  —  Canandaigua 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Messenger. 

• 

She  held  a  white  prayer  book  marked 
with  orchards  and  ivy. — St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch. 

• 

After  a  wedding  reception,  the  bride¬ 
groom  left  on  a  honeymoon.  He  lost  his 
balance  and  was  thrown  to  the  street. 
The  horse  continued  his  mad  dash  down 
the  street  for  several  hundred  years. — 
Cope  May  (N.  J.)  Star  &  Wave. 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


I  know  it'*  only  a  remote  possibility,  but  sup¬ 
pose  he  does  ask  for  political  asylum?" 
Interlandi,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate 


MUSIC  CRITICISM 

How  soon  can  we  expect  managing  edi¬ 
tors  to  rescue  the  department  of  serious 
music  from  the  ignorant  and  clumsy  mini¬ 
strations  of  social  dabblers?  How  long 
must  this  art,  upon  which  the  American 
public  spent  nearly  $45,000,000  at  the 
box  office  in  1957,  be  subjected  to  in¬ 
difference,  incompetence  or  downright  mal¬ 
feasance  by  moguls  of  the  city  room? 

Managing  editors,  and  publishers,  too, 
seem  unaware  of  a  tremendous  upsurge 
in  musical  interest  during  the  last  15  years. 
The  American  Music  Conference  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  given  to  surveys  of  musical  trends, 
has  turned  up  some  startling  figures:  the 
following  numbers  of  amateurs  were  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  playing  various  types  of  musi¬ 
cal  instruments — Piano,  20,500,000;  organ, 
1,225,000;  violin  and  other  strings,  3,100,- 
000;  guitar,  4,250,000;  accordion,  1,500,- 
000;,  harmonica,  400,(^;  ukelele,  1,600,- 
000;  brass  instruments,  2,300,000;  wood¬ 
winds,  2,325,000;  others,  200,000. 

The  number  of  musical  instruments 
owned  in  the  United  States  has  risen  from 
17,100,000  in  1936,  to  29,200,000  in  1957, 
an  increase  of  more  than  70  per  cent.  The 
increase  of  amateurs  playing  musical  in¬ 
struments  in  the  United  States  has  been 
more  than  100  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 

Gross  sales  in  the  retail  music  business 
were  $81,000,000  in  1939;  $436,400,000  in 
1957. 

The  Music  Teachers  National  Associa¬ 
tion  has  reported  more  than  500,000  music 
teachers  in  the  country;  and  of  these, 
300,(X)0  teach  piano.  Schools  of  the  United 
States  had  more  than  60,000  instrumental 
groups  by  the  fall  of  1957 — 23,000  orches¬ 
tras,  45,000  bands.  Bands  and  orchestras 
have  almost  doubled  since  World  War  II, 
a  result  of  class  instruction  and  the  inter¬ 
est  thus  engendered. 

Says  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League: 

“Classical  (serious)  music  concerts  are 
outdrawing  baseball  games;  good  music 
grossed  $45,000,000  in  1957.” 

The  critical  scene  in  America  needs  a 
drastic  overhaul,  if  we  £ire  to  appreciate 
music  in  its  fullest  sense.  This  is  to  learn 
its  language,  value  its  masterpieces,  un¬ 
derstand  and  communicate  with  its  com¬ 
posers. 

Too  many  of  our  practicing  critics  are 
humdrum  but  sanguine  musicians,  teachers 
who  like  to  preach  in  print,  reporters 
taught  to  consider  music  as  just  another 
assignment,  phonograph  listeners  who  can¬ 
not  read  a  score,  baffled  composers  on  the 
verge  of  masterpiece,  and  socialite  dab¬ 
blers  who  have  managed  to  sell  a  bill  of 
goods  to  the  boss. 

The  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  has  sponsored  various  symposia  of 
the  municipal  press  in  the  last  five  years. 
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These  gatherings  have  revealed  a  distress¬ 
ing  sub-standard  of  critical  ability. 

Unsigned  reviews  of  specific  concerts 
were  read  and  criticized  by  the  critics 
themselves.  Less  than  1  ^r  cent,  I  would 
say,  of  the  40-odd  persons  present  could 
write  an  intelligible  review.  The  majority 
seemed  ignorant  of  the  basic  literature; 
knew  little,  if  anything,  of  technique  or 
the  principles  of  music  in  any  category. 
Many  asked  ludicrous  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  art  they  were  supposed  to  expound. 

I  saw  one  hearty  managing  editor,  the 
kind  who  just  loves  to  be  called  “one  of 
the  boys”,  get  up  in  a  meeting  of  music 
critics  and  propound  solemnly  that  anyone 
on  a  city  staff,  critics  included,  should  be 
able  to  go  out  and  bring  back  any  news 
story  anywhere,  from  fires  to  divorces.  For 
we’re  all  reporters  at  heart,  aren’t  we? 

Not  always,  thank  God!  What  I  de¬ 
tected  was  a  well-nourished  disdain  for 
the  critic  as  a  precious  commodity.  The 
rank  and  file  of  the  city  room  always  has 
sneered  at  the  specialist,  a  combine  of 
envy  and  hope.  But  when  the  rank  and 
file  are  diverted  to  some  special  calling, 
sneers  vanish. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  our  dough- 
head  managing  editor.  He  went  on  to  boast 
of  how  he  had  yanked  a  lyric  gent  from 
copy  desk  obscurity,  because  he  heard 
him  play  the  piano  at  a  party.  Naturally, 
that  made  him  a  music  critic  and  he  was 
so  installed.  And  now  he  goes  about  com¬ 
mitting  smug  murder  upon  artist  and  com¬ 
poser  alike.  What  nonsense! 

Once  there  were  critics,  real  ones,  set 
upon  the  music  of  our  land.  These  men 
are  legends  today,  for  they  studied  to  be 
critics  and  therefore  were  good  ones.  Some 
had  been  general  reporters  and  musicians 
at  heart;  others  musicians  with  a  bent 
toward  the  printed  word;  all  were  expert 
workmen  who  had  learned  their  trade  of 
criticism  in  all  humility. 

Now  this  mighty  coterie  has  passed  and 
we  are  left  with  dwarfs  and  fledglings. 
Music  criticism  has  become  precious,  im¬ 
pudent  and  ill-informed;  dull,  inept  and 
barely  literate;  or  social,  prejudiced  and 
entirely  personal.  Undue  praise  is  lavished 
upon  the  banal  and  mediocre,  for  there  is 
safety  in  approval,  unless  one  knows  bet¬ 
ter.  I  don’t  know  which  is  worse:  this 
eroding  amity  spread  thick  with  a  trowel, 
or  the  contrived  acerbity  of  one  who  would 
be  clever. 

As  older  and  seasoned  critics  die  off  or 
retire,  no  one  is  left  to  teach  competence 
and  wisdom  to  a  newer  generation.  And 
so  mediocre  replacements  become  no  bet¬ 
ter.  They  cannot  write,  their  knowledge  of 
music  is  faint,  they  have  no  ideas.  The 
poor  reader  suffers,  for  the  newspaper  con¬ 
fesses  itself  unable  to  Satisfy  a  rising  in¬ 
terest  in  an  exhaustive  art. 

Julian  Seaman 

Margaretville,  N.  Y. 
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Of  the  top  ten  markets 
in  the  United  States, 
nine  are  cities— -but 


ONE  IS  A  STATE 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  use  consistent  advertising 
like  this  in  The  New  York  Times 

to  reach  the  executives-among  Your  promotion  m essage  th  is  size 

(50  lines)in  The  New  York  Times 
would  cost  you  only  $107.50  at 

advertisers  and  at  agencies— who 
make  advertising  media  decisions. 

Tell  the  story  of  your  market  and 
your  ability  to  sell  that  market  with 
your  advertising  in 

The  New  York  Times 

first  in  media  advertising  among  all  U.S.  newspapers 


The  top  ten  markets  are;  New 
York,  Chicago,  Lot  Angeles, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Boston, 
IOWA,  San  Francisco.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  St.  Louis.  IOWA  is 
number  seven  for  one  reason— 
the  unique  circulation  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 
These  papers  are  not  just  city 
papers— they’re  statewide  papen, 
read  by  70%  of  the  whole  state  of 
Iowa  (Pop.  2,715,000).  Markets, 
as  you  know,  are  not  a  matter  of 
geography,  twt  rather  of  people. 
So  in  preparing  your  next  sched¬ 
ule,  remember,  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  cover 
America’s  SEVENTH  market. 
Call  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott. 
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THI 


Scripps-Howard  and  Hearst 
Publishing  Paper  Together 


common  stock  without  par  value. 
The  certificates  bore  the  names 
of  Dennis  P.  Halligan,  The 
Bronx;  Joseph  C.  Hagan,  Man¬ 
hattan;  and  Harvey  L.  Lipton, 
North  Baldwin,'  L.  I.  All  are 
associated  with  law  firms. 

In  January  the  corporation 
must  submit  a  list  of  officers  and 


One  Has  Editorial  Voice,  Other 
Runs  Business  in  S.F.  Combination 


San  Francisco 

Present-day  economics  of  the 
newspaper  business  dictated  a 
chapter  of  American  journalism 
history  this  week  which  past 
generations  would  have  said  was 
I  incredible. 

I  Hearst  and  Scripps-Howard 
'entered  into  a  60-60  partnership 
to  publish  the  “new”  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News-Call  Bulletin.  Vol.  1, 

I  No.  1  issued  on  Aug.  10  carried 
:both  the  Lighthouse  and  the 
American  Eagle  in  the  front 
page  title  line,  and  the  editorial 
1  page  masthead  bore  this  legend: 

"This  newspaper  follows  the 
editorial  policies  of  the  Scripps- 
IjHoward  Newspapers  and  the 
f  business  policies  of  the  Hearst 
I  Newspapers.” 

j  ^ill  It  Cul 

People  “in  the  know”  in  news- 
^  paper  business  asked:  Will  the 
!  combined  operation  erase  the  red 
ink  figures — ^upwards  of  $700,- 
000  a  year  apiece  —  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  News  and  the 
Hearst  Call-Bulletin  when  they 
were  rivals  in  the  six-day  eve¬ 
ning  field? 


Professionals  were  inclined  to 
observe  that  this  unusual  cor¬ 
porate  separation  of  powers 
could  be  a  supreme  test  of  edi¬ 
torial  independence. 

Executives  of  both  organiza¬ 
tions  declined  comment  at  this 
time.  More  significant,  at  the 
moment,  they  said,  was  the  fact 
that  this  unique  combination  of 
forces  solved  a  major  problem  in 
the  long-anticipat^  merger  of 
San  Francisco  newspapers.  Both 
Hearst  and  Scripps-Howard  re¬ 
tain  editorial  voices  in  the  com¬ 
munity  —  the  former  with  the 
moming-Sunday  Examiner  and 
the  latter  with  the  News-Call 
Bulletin. 

In  the  moming-Sunday  Chron¬ 
icle,  San  Francisco  has  a  third 
local  editorial  voice  unidentified 
with  that  of  any  newspaper 
chain. 

Consolidation  of  the  Hearst 
and  Scripps-Howard  papers  had 
been  in  the  discussion  stage  since 
last  September,  E&P  confirmed 
this  week.  One  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  said  it  would  be  difficult 
to  pin  down  now  exactly  the 
origin  of  the  50-60  business- 


editorial  formula  that  was  fin¬ 
ally  spelled  out. 

The  amalgamation  of  Hearst 
and  Scripps-Howard  in  actual 
newspaper  publishing  follows  by 
a  little  more  than  a  year  the 
then  startling  announcement 
that  United  Press  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  had  been 
brought  together  with  directors 
from  both  empires.  In  the  case 
of  United  Press  International, 
the  Scripps-Howard  parent,  E. 
W.  Scripps  Company,  holds  the 
majority  control  by  far.  Three 
Hearst  Corporation  executives 
serve  with  a  dozen  Scripps 
people  on  the  common  board  of 
directors. 

Nch  C.orporatiun 

A  new  business  instrument. 
Apex  Publishing  CoiTioration, 
was  organized  under  the  laws 
of  Delaware  to  own  the  News- 
Call  Bulletin.  Half  of  the  stock 
is  held  by  Scripps-Howard, 
through  E.  W.  Scripps  Company, 
and  half  by  the  Hearst  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  which  is  an 
operating  subsidiary  of  Hearst 
Consolidated  Publications,  Inc., 
a  unit  of  the  Hearst  Corporation. 

Apex  is  a  pro  forma  Delaware 
corporation  with  “head  offices”  at 
Wilmington.  The  incorporation 
papers  filed  Aug.  4  say  the  com¬ 
pany  has  issued  1,000  shares  of 


Here  it  is!  Your  Brand-New  Paper! 


HOTHER  OF  3  SLAIN-NATE, 
CHILDREN  GONE 


MmIiM  lit*  Alters  Plan,' 
Modoc  Tmsber  Uiffmi  WiH  Pay  Cell 

On  Adenauer 


‘Best  of  Tw*'’ 

“The  best  of  two  for  the  price 
of  one”  became  the  promotion 
slogan  of  the  consolidated  paper 
with  its  first  issue  on  Monday. 
Features  included  a  selection  of 
those  that  had  been  running  in 
both  papers.  The  price  is  10c  a 
copy,  $1.60  a  month  delivered. 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  of 
the  Call-Bulletin  and  News  who 
had  not  seen  the  announcement 
of  the  combination  in  the  late 
editions  of  Saturday,  the  Mon¬ 
day  paper  repeated  the  state¬ 
ment,  emphasizing: 

“The  combined  resources  of 
the  News  and  Call  Bulletin  will 
mean  a  bigger,  better,  and  more 
complete  evening  newspaper  for 
readers,  for  advertisers,  and  for 
all  of  the  people  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  northern  California. 

“Both  the  News  and  the  Call- 
Bulletin  have  always  fought  for 
the  public  welfare,  publishing 
the  news  fearlessly  and  without 
regard  to  editorial  page  policy. 
Continuation  of  this  type  of 
service  is  pledged  to  readers  of 
the  News-Call  Bulletin.” 

The  hyphen  is  being  dropped 
between  Call  and  Bulletin  but 
inserted  between  News  and  Call. 

Employees  of  both  papers 
sensed  the  air  of  consolidation 
{Continued  on  page  10) 


I  Charles  H.  Schneider 

of  Scripps-Howard — editor.  Vol.  I,  No.  I,  combining  the  Lighthouse  and  the  Eagle. 
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Lee  Ettelson 

of  Hearst— general  manager 


« 


months  moved  above  its  140,000  1957.  He  previously  for  nine  the  News  was  made  assistant 
mark  and  the  News  had  slipped  years  was  national  editorial  pro-  M.E.  for  features. 

kJUil  r  ruticisco  under  the  100,000  level.  motion  director  for  Scripps-  The  assistant  city  editors  are 

(Continued  from  page  9)  Howard  Newspapers.  W.  N.  Burkhardt,  who  held  that 

- Circulation  Fijrures  T}ie  47-year-old  editor  began  post  on  the  News,  and  Hubert 

when  business  staffs  were  called  The  circulation  figures  for  the  car^r  as  a  copytoy  on  the  ^  Bernhard,  former  C-B  city 
into  overtime  duty  to  bring  all  period  ended  March  31  last  as 


accounts  and  records  up  to  date,  reported  by  ABC  were: 
and  printers  worked  on  extra  Call-Bulletin  1 

time  to  clear  the  hooks  of  News 
“bogus”  matter.  This  compared  with 


Dorted  bv  ABC  were-  photographer,  reporter  and  All  columnists  were  retained. 

i4'i070  drama  critic  at  Memphis  and  They  are  Art  Caylor,  Jos  Rosen- 

98  808  then  was  director  of  the  Cleve-  baum  and  Donald  Canter,  News, 

This  compared  with  141,532  land  Press  public  ser^^ce  bureau  ^d  Paul  Speegle  and  MarshaU 


o  .  ^  j  itiiu  xuu,‘±«±i  i^iews  uiicuia-  7“  xt 

m  >omman  tions  for  the  same  period  of  j  ref  ’•  fiT* 

The  formal  announcement,  1958.  The  shifting  of  desks  and  fil^  women  s  editor,  retains  that 

which  followed  by  three  weeks  Much  duplicate  circulation  has  began  at  the  Call-Bulletin  as  the  ^^tion  ^ong  with  her  fomer 
the  report  of  the  pending  50-50  been  eliminated  from  the  evening  announcement  notice  appea^.  N^s  ^ew- 

arrangement  in  E&P  (July  18),  field  by  the  postwar  monthly  and  office  Mr.  ma^f  ash  ions,  Helen  Civdli 

and  carefully  couched  denials  by  per  copy  price  increases.  Single  Ettelson  awaited  the  arrival  of  f  Hodd, 

principals,  defined  the  division  copy  prices  went  first  to  7  and  new  editor.  ^  Blanche  Burnett, 

of  administrative  control.  It  then  to  10  cents.  Schneider  nor  „  . 

said:  The  total  afternoon  circulation  t  phipf  r  w 

“The  editorial  policy  of  the  here  as  of  March  31  was  243,  ?^bert  W.  have  ever  been  Aief  photographer.  Guy  Wnght 
News-Call  Bulletin  will  be  that  878  against  241,979  a  year  ago.  this  plant,”  Mr.  Ettelson  ex-  radio  columnist.  News,  retained 
of  Scripps-Howard  under  the  di-  Total  morning  circulation  for  plained.  “They  don  t  even  know  a  Pos  .  m  » 

rection  of  Charles  H.  Schneider,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  ^bere  the  men's  rooms  are.  Mr  Steif  was  the  Ne^  pv 

who  has  been  editor  of  the  News,  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  Neither  of  the  new  top  officials  “tical  editor.  Jack  McDowell 

“Lee  Ettelson,  who  has  been  499,980  compares  with  456,622  had  immediate  comment  on  the  Call-BuUetm  polity 

publisher  of  Hearst’s  Call-Bulle-  for  the  year  before.  consolidation  other  than  that  'b 

tin,  will  be  general  manager  and  The  Sunday  morning  dailies  contained  in  the  announcement.  editorship  of  the  N-LB. 
will  dirwt  the  business  policies  reported  a  total  circulation  of  “The  announcements  are  the  Wilbur  Boone,  News  person 
and  business  management  of  the  772,514  last  March  31.  This  com-  same,  except  that  ours  is  on  one  director,  remains  in  an  ex 
News-Call  Bulletin.”  pares  with  757,150  a  year  ago.  side  of  the  page  and  the  News  position.  W.  H.  Me^ 

A  teamsters  strike  interfered  The  two  afternoon  papers  carries  its  statement  on  the  News  business  manager,  will 

somewhat  with  the  transfer  of  carried  in  excess  of  1,400,000  other  side,”  Mr.  Ettelson  said  handle  News  building  property 

materials  from  the  News  build-  lines  in  June.  The  Call-Bulletin’s  when  he  received  his  first  com-  affairs. 

ing  into  the  Call-Bulletin’s  more  total  was  867,595  against  the  parison  copies.  Sam  Eubanks  of  the  News- 

spacious  plant.  First  editions  of  June,  1958,  figure  of  796,584.  .  .  paper  Guild  said  job  applicants 

the  new  paper  were  made  to  The  News  tallied  627,871  lines  Larger  Editorial  Force  from  elsewhere  should  be  warned 


The  formal  announcanent,  1958. 


CB  and  100,447  News  circula-  previous  to  his  New  Maslm  C-B 

tions  for  the  same  period  of  , _ , 


ing  into  the  Call-Bulletin’s  more  total  was  867,595  against  the  parison  copies, 
spacious  plant.  First  editions  of  June,  1958,  figure  of  796,584. 
the  new  paper  were  made  to  The  News  tallied  627,871  lines  Larger  Ed 
conform  closely  with  Scripps-  against  710,700.  (E&P,  Aug.  1,  The  Call-Bn 


Larger  Editorial  Force 


conform  closely  with  Scripps-  against  7 
Howard  style,  with  available  page  40.) 
type  fonts  in  the  Hearst  shop. 

Meanwhile,  executives  worried  Repr* 
about  newsprint  and  ink  sup-  phe  fir 


Representative  Retained 


The  Call-Bulletin  employed  that  both  the  San  Francisco 
about  500  and  the  News  450.  Chronicle  and  the  San  Francisco 
How  many  would  be  retained  Examiner  managements  here 
could  not  be  foretold  until  the  bave  announced  a  policy  o( 


a  u  newsprint  and  ink  sup-  phe  firm  of  Moloney,  Regan  combined  operation  settled  down,  biring  first  those  who  lost  jobs 

pies,  enough  for  only  a  lew  ^  Schmitt,  which  has  repre-  executives  said.  Mr.  Schneider  the  consolidation, 

ays  production  being  on  hand,  sented  the  Call-Bulletin  in  the  offered  the  comment  that  the  Before  the  consolidation  was 

Call-Bulletin’s  Home  national  advertising  field  for  editorial  force  of  115  would  be  announced,  members  of  the 


Til  1  f  1  f  +V,  many  years,  continues  as  sales  larger  than  either  of  the  papers  newspaper  Guild  voted  466  to  70 

.1- j  ^  ect^  for  the  con-  ^gent  for  the  combined  paper,  employed  before  the  consol ida-  to  give  strike  authority  to  n^ 


„  , .  j  .  ^  ^  ‘■”7’  agent  for  the  combined  paper,  employed  before  the  consol 

r  ^  Tbe  News  had  been  served  tion. 

when^'th^^Hea'^^t  n^tp^aoer  Scripps-Howard  Working  with  Mr.  Schne 

moved  from”  location  adjacent  ^  department.  Hearst  be  the  following  News 

to  the  Palace  Hotel  and  little  Advertising  Service  represents  ecutives:  Robert  W.  Lee,  n 
Ire  Jn  rblcS^rorl  San  ---  editor:  Harry  Press. 


iployed  before  the  consol  ida-  to  give  strike  authority  to  n^ 
m.  gotiators.  The  Guild  has  been 

Working  with  Mr.  Schneider  working  without  a  contract  on 
ill  be  the  following  News  ex-  all  three  San  Francisco  papers 
ntivoo-  W  T man-  since  March. 


ecutives:  Robert  W.  Lee,  man¬ 
aging  editor;  Harry  Press,  city 


Francisco  Examiner.  The  d^-  girnicir^^'die^t:  ^itor;Jd  Orloff,  news  editor; 


cision  then  was  to  abandon 


Roger  Williams,  executive  sports 


Four  Out  of  Eight 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland 


sumptions  offices  in  favor  of  heads  of  the  newly-  editor;  Jack  Castel,  editor  of  the  ^  San  Francisco  and  Oak^ 

. offic^  in  _ favor  of  cheated  N-CB  are  from  the  edi-  editorial  nace:  Marv  Ellen  bad  eight  dailies  m  the  19208. 


improved  manufacturing  condi- 

tions.  _  ■ 


Some  of  the  press  units  were 
brought  here  from  the  old  Oak- 


Mr.  Ettelson  returned  here  as 


editorial  page;  Mary  Ellen 
Leary,  associate  editor. 

Jack  McDonald,  sports  editor 


Now  there  are  four. 

Lone  survivor  in  the  Oakland 


publisher  after  three  years  as  of  the  Call-Bulletin,  was  retained  bdd  is  the  Oakland  Tribune,  \ 


are  said  to  be  available  from  the 
Los  Angeles  consolidation  of  a 
few  years  ago. 


Mr.  Ettelson  named  the  follow- 


land  Post-Enquirer  plant  owned  e’^ecutive  editor  of  the  Chicago  to  write  his  column.  afternoon  and  Sunday.  The  late  , 

W  American.  His  newspaper  career  William  Randolph  Hearst  aban-  J 

are  said  to'be  available  from  the  Executives  Named  don^  a  short-lived  attempt  to 

Los  Angeles  consolidation  of  a  1919.  Mr.  Ettelson  named  the  follow-  Publish  the  Oafctor^  i 

few  years  ago.  After  service  with  the  Chicago  ing  on  his  businessstaff,  all  from  f  ’ 

The  News  was  located  in  the  f^erald  and  Examiner  and  the  the  Hearst  paper:  Wells  B.  ^  afternoo 

former  San  Francisco  Bulletin  Angeles  Examiner  he  was  Smith,  business  manager;  James  Post-hnquirer. 

plant.  managing  editor  of  the  old  New  Mackie,  circulation  director;  The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulle- 

United  Press  International  York  American  in  1926.  Wallace  Brooks,  advertising  tin  resulted  from  the  1929  ^ 

and  UPI  Newspictures  remain  He  was  managing  editor  of  the  manager;  Harry  Davidson,  pro-  of  the  San  Francisco 

in  the  News  Building.  A  new  Call-Bulletin  from  1937  to  1946  duction  manager;  Andrew  Tal-  letin,  which  Mr.  Hearst  bad  P 

photo  headquarters  is  being  after  intermediate  service  on  the  bot,  general  promotion  manager;  chased  earlier  that  year,^  < 

established  in  an  expansion  of  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  and  William  A.  Moore,  chief  account-  ®an  Francisco  Call,  wnic  , 

the  present  offices  in  that  build-  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  ant;  I.  G.  (Bill)  Keller,  classified  bad  purchased  in  1913. 

ing.  On  his  1955  return  here,  Mr.  advertising  manager.  The  Bulletin  was  founded  m  I 

The  combination  N-CB  rep-  Ettelson  succeeded  the  late  Leo  Rene  Cazenave,  formerly  as-  1855.  The  Call’s  beginning  L 

resents  an  aggregate  circulation  Ihle  as  publisher.  sistant  managing  editor  of  the  as  a  morning  daily.  It  was  ■ 

of  around  230,000.  The  Call-  Mr.  Schneider  has  been  editor  Call-Bulletin,  was  retained  in  founded  Dec.  31,  1856.  I 


the  present  offices  in  that  build-  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
ing.  On  his  1955  return  here,  Mr. 

The  combination  N-CB  rep-  Ettelson  succeeded  the  late  Leo 
resents  an  aggregate  circulation  Ihle  as  publisher, 
of  around  230,000.  The  Call-  Mr.  Schneider  has  been  editor 


Bulletin  had  within  recent  of  the  News  since  February,  that  capacity  and  Bill  Steif  of  (Continued  on  page  58) 
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10  Years  After  Licensing, 
W.  German  Press  Flourishes 


Truly  Free  and  Independent, 
Past  the  ‘Break-Even’  Point 


By  Carter  R.  Bryan 

Today,  10  years  since  the  end 
of  licensing  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  free  press  in  Germany, 
the  newspapers  of  that  country 
present  a  picture  of  vigor,  vari¬ 
ety  tuid  independence. 

For  the  first  time  the  press  of 
Germany,  representing  all 
shades  of  popular  political 
opinion,  is  truly  free — free  of 
governmental  control  and  free  of 
political  domination  through 
subsidization  by  political  parties. 

The  achievement  of  the  West 
German  press  during  its  10 
years  of  independence  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  history.  So  jealous  have 
they  become  of  their  political 
independence,  during  the  recent 
national  elections  some  papers 
even  hesitated  to  take  editorial 
stands.  Generally,  however,  they 
reported  the  election  objectively, 
an  impossibility  before  World 
War  II  or  even  before  Hitler. 

Dr.  Fritz  Schultze  and  Dr. 
Hermann  Knorr,  publishers  and 
editors  of  the  Rhein-N eckar- 
Zeitung  in  Heidelberg,  assured 
the  writer  that  “newspapers  in 
Germany  have  passed  the  ‘break¬ 
even’  point,”  that  is,  that  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  income 
today  are  more  than  equal  to  the 
cost  of  publishing  the  news¬ 
papers. 

“No  important  newspaper,” 
Dr.  Schultee  said,  “is  necessar¬ 
ily  dependent  upon  political  or 
other  subsidization  for  its  exist¬ 
ence  as  was  always  the  case  in 
the  past.  Today,  Germany  has  a 
truly  free  press.” 

Subsidized  and  Controlled 

Before  World  War  I,  the 
newspapers  of  Germany  were 
subsidized  by  various  political 
parties  and  were  subject  to  gov¬ 
ernmental  controls.  While  under 
the  Weimer  Republic  the  govern¬ 
ment  controls  were  considerably 
relaxed,  because  of  their  need 
^or  financial  assistance,  news¬ 
papers  continued  to  be  largely 
nnder  the  control  of  political 
parties. 

Under  Hitler,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  communications 
media  to  express  opinion  freely, 
since  all  had  become  instruments 
®f  the  state.  The  establishment 


of  a  democratic  free  press  was, 
consequently,  one  of  the  most 
urgent  tasH^  facing  the  Allies 
following  the  German  collapse  in 
1945. 

On  May  12,  four  days  after 
the  armistice,  the  alli^  occu¬ 
pation  authorities  issued  Infor¬ 
mation  Control  Ordinance  No.  1. 
This  ordinance  made  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  subject  to 
the  granting  of  a  license  by  the 
occupying  yiower  of  each  zone. 
With  this  ordinance,  the  few 
remaining  newspapers  were  of¬ 
ficially  eliminate. 

Initially,  the  German  people 
were  kept  informed  by  means  of 
information  circulars  issued  by 
the  allied  occupation  authorities. 
These  flyers  were  printed 
wherever  possible  and  were  cir¬ 
culated  without  cost.  They  were 
the  forerunners  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals  later  published 
or  licensed  by  the  military 
authorities. 

Three  newspapers  soon 
emerged  as  important  occupation 
mouthpieces.  The  Neue  Zeitung 
was  published  by  the  Americans 
in  their  zone.  Die  Welt  was 
issued  by  the  British  and  the 
Tdgliche  Rundschau  served  the 
Red  Army  in  the  Soviet  Zone. 
The  first  newspaper  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  East  Germany  after 
the  collapse,  the  Tdgliche  Rund¬ 
schau,  appeared  on  May  15, 
1945  and  six  days  later  the  Ber¬ 
liner  Zeitung  was  also  licensed 
by  the  Russians.  But,  strictly 
speaking,  none  of  these  can  be 
called  “German”  newspapers. 


About  the  author: 

Dr.  Carter  R.  Bryan,  Assist¬ 
ant  Professor  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Maryland,  was 
Vienna  Correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times,  1938-40;  Editor  of 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly, 
1940-2;  Economic  Editor  of 
World  Report,  1946;  Chief  of 
Printing  and  Publishing  of  Ja¬ 
pan,  1947-8;  and,  at  the  time 
ending  of  press  licensing  in 
Germany,  Chief  of  Political  and 
Economic  Intelligence,  European 
Command,  Berlin.  (Reprint 
rights  reserved  by  the  author.) 


In  Western  Germany,  where 
the  Western  Powers  sought  to 
generate  a  truly  free  press,  the 
first  newspaper,  with  license  No. 

1,  was  the  Aachener  Nachrichten. 
This  appeared  in  January  1945, 
four  months  before  the  end  of 
German  resistance.  However,  the 
first  exclusively  German  news¬ 
paper  was  the  Frankfurter 
Rundschau,  which  was  granted 
an  American  license  on  July 
31,  1945. 

On  Sept.  5,  1945,  the  Rhein- 
Neckar-Zeitung  appeared  in 
Heidelberg.  Its  licensees  were 
Dr.  Hermann  Knorr  and  Prof. 
Theodor  Heuss,  who  became 
President  of  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  in  1949.  The  licensing  of  this 
newspaper  enabled  Prof.  Heuss 
to  resume  a  political  career  that 
was  interrupted  by  the  Nazis  in 
1933. 

Numerous  newspapers  were 
established  in  1946,  and,  until 
the  currency  reform  in  July 
1948,  none  of  them  suffered  a 
lack  of  readers.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  an  acute  shortage  of  news¬ 
print.  Nevertheless,  the  news¬ 
papers  continued  to  grow  in 
vigor  and  independence. 

The  most  important  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  establishment  of  a 
free  press  occurred  in  1949.  At 
this  time,  the  Americans  pub¬ 
lished  an  ordinance  that  abol¬ 
ished  all  licensing  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  zone  and  in  the  American 
sector  of  Berlin,  The  British 
and  French  zones  quickly  follow¬ 
ed  suit,  and  by  Sept.  1,  1949 
licensing  was  ended  throughout 
West  Germany.  A  boom  in  pub¬ 
lications  of  all  sorts  followed, 
and  newspapers,  especially, 
mushroomed.  Some  of  these  last¬ 
ed  for  only  a  few  issues,  days 
or  weeks. 

Over  17  Million 

Strangely,  however,  despite 
long  democratic  liberal  or  con¬ 
servative  policies  and  excellent 
long  time  reputations,  none  of 
Germany’s  former  major  news¬ 
papers  such  as  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  the  Konische  Zeitung, 
or  the  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zei¬ 
tung  reappeared.  Instead,  small 
and  medium-sized  newspapers, 
limited  to  their  own  areas,  ap¬ 
peared.  Of  the  newspapers  pres¬ 
ently  being  published,  however, 
about  52  percent  date  from 
earlier  than  1900,  and  two  of 
them  date  their  foundation  in 
the  18th  century. 

German  newspaper  circulation 
has  not  yet  achieved  its  former 


The  most  typical. 

high  point.  At  its  peak  in  1932, 
4,703  daily  newspapers  were 
published  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  25  million.  By  1939  this 
had  dropped  to  2,288  newspapers 
with  a  total  circulation  of  16.5 
million  copies.  At  present  1,430 
newspapers  are  published  in 
West  Germany  and  West  Berlin. 
Of  these  680  are  main  and  the 
remainder  are  subsidiary  or 
regional  editions  published  by 
a  big  city  plant  for  smaller 
towns.  Circulation  totals  17.2 
million. 

Largest  West  German 
Newspapers 


Bild  Zeitung  (5 
cities) 

Westdeutsche  AUge- 
meine  Zeitung 


Circulation 

3,000,000 


(Essen) 

Hamburger  Abend- 

400,000 

blatt 

Hamburger  Morgen- 

350,000 

post 

Rheinische  Post 

254,000 

(Duesseldorf) 
Westfaelische  Rund¬ 

250,000 

schau  (Dortmund) 
Sueddeutsche  Zeitung 

250,000 

(Munich) 

Neue  Rhein  Zeitung 
and  Neue  Ruhr 

260,000 

Zeitung  (4  cities) 

226,000 

Die  Welt  (3  cities) 
Frankfurter  AIL- 

210,000 

gemeine 

200,000 

As  the  above  figures  show, 
with  the  exception  of  BUd 
Zeitung,  there  are  no  gigantic 
circulations  in  Germany. 

Nearly  all  German  news¬ 
papers  are  privately  owned,  and, 
except  for  the  few  that  follow 
the  line  set  by  a  party,  trade 
union  or  other  organization, 
their  composition  is  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  individual  pub¬ 
lisher  and  his  staff.  In  the 
German  Federal  Republic  today, 
there  is  no  official  line  handed 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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Women  want  same  as  men  in  papers 


AT  APME  sessions  in  SeaHle:  Left  to  right — Alan  J.  Gould,  AP  executive 
editor;  John  H.  Colburn,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch;  W  H.  Cowles, 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review;  and  Prank  J.  Starxel,  AP  general 
manager. 


STARTING  the  discussion:  Left  to  right — Sam  Ragan  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  4  Observer;  Roderick  J.  Watts,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  and 
Ed  Stone,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Messrs.  Watts  and  Stone  head  up 
the  continuing  studies  committee. 


THE  WOMAN'S  VIEWPOINT  is  given  to  Tom  Collins,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  by  Mrs.  Frank  Eyerly,  left,  of  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune, 
and  Mrs.  Norman  Chadler,  right,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  (AP  Wire- 
photos  transmitted  especially  to  E&P). 


Seattle,  Wash. 

Women  want  the  same  thing 
that  men  readers  want  in  their 
newspaper's,  Mrs.  Jeannie  Eyerly 
told  the  convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  here  Aug.  12. 

Speaking  on  a  panel,  the  wife 
of  the  ME  (Frank  Eyerly)  of 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune,  said,  in  part: 

Gentlemen,  it  may  surprise 
you. 

We  want  fair  and  interesting 
reporting  of  the  news  on  the 
intei-national,  national  and  local 
level.  We  want  sport  pages, 
market  pages,  commercial  pages, 
picture  pages  and  an  editorial 
page  that  reflects  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  in. 

We  may  not  read  all  these 
things  you  put  in  the  paper  for 
yourselves  and  your  readers,  but 
we  like  to  know  they’re  there. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  fiftyish  friend  of  mine  lived 
half  her  life  through  without  so 
much  as  glancing  at  the  market 
pages.  Then  an  old  uncle  died 
and  left  her  $3,000  worth  of 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey. 
Now,  finding  the  market  pages 
of  her  own  newspaper  inade¬ 
quate,  she  subscribes  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Young  women  who,  a  few 
yeai's  ago,  wouldn’t  be  caught 
dead  reading  “Your  Baby  and 
Mine”  now  not  only  find  this 
column  fascinating  reading  but 
devour  all  news  stories  relating 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
children.  The  reason:  they  have 
babies. 

Many  women  who  didn’t  know 
the  difference  between  a  base  hit 


and  a  foul  ball  discovered  when 
their  sons  started  playing  Little 
League  baseball  that  there’s 
mighty  good  reading  in  the 
sports  pages. 

A  story  out  of  Korea  may  be 
ignored  by  Mrs.  Jones  down  the 
street,  but  it  makes  absorbing 
reading  for  the  mother  whose 
son  is  stationed  there  with  the 
air  force. 

♦  *  * 

Steel  strike  negotiations  are 
big  news  to  the  women  whose 
husband  is  a  steel  worker  or  con¬ 
tractor.  But  to  a  great  many 
ladies  a  day  after  day  diet  of 


steel  negotiations  is  not  exactly 
stimulating  reading. 

The  same  yardstick  can  be 
applied  with  slight  variation  to 
Mr.  Hoffa  and  the  Teamsters. 
Men  enjoy  this  “continued  story” 
month  after  month  but  women 
grow  weary  of  it.  As  for  the 
situation  in  the  Near  East,  most 
women  haven’t  been  interested 
in  the  Arabs  since  Rudolph  Val¬ 
entino  made  “The  Sheik.” 

Contrarily,  a  human  interest 
“man  behind  the  news”  story 
about  John  Francis  Finnegan,  a 
stoi-y  on  “What  Makes  Hoffa 
Run,”  can  personalize  a  complex 


situation  that  otherwise  might 
not  attract  the  attention  of  the  ‘ 
woman  reader. 

♦  *  * 

Whereas  a  man  continues 
learning  in  his  business  and  in 
his  contact  with  other  men,  a 
woman  not  only  seeks  to  leam 
from  her  newspaper  but  she  ‘ 
seeks  self-improvement.  She  is 
eager  to  make  herself  a  better 
wife,  a  better  mother,  a  better 
citizen. 

She  is  more  interested  in  the 
quality  of  writing  than  the  male 
reader,  moi’e  appreciative  of  the 
“off-beat”  piece,  the  light  touch, 
the  story  that  might  have  been 
printed  with  just  her  in  mind. 

A  recent  once-a-week  series  of 
stories  in  the  Des  Moines  Trib¬ 
une  called  “The  Woman  Behind 
the  Man”  profiling  the  wife  of 
our  city’s  mayor,  a  popular  ' 
basketball  coach,  a  businessman, 
minister  and  so  on,  had  almost  ; 
100  per  cent  feminine  reader-  ^ 
ship. 

I  would  like  respectfully  to 
ask  if  it  is  possible  that  the  t 
woman’s  approach  to  the  news 
might  be  sounder  than  a  man’s. 

Is  the  spectacular  gi-owth  of 
the  suburban  newspapers  with 
emphasis  on  local  news,  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  this? 

Could  men,  as  well  as  women, 
want  less  emphasis  on  oppres¬ 
sive  news,  moi'e  emphasis  on  the 
warm  and  human? 

Most  people  do  lead  happy  ; 
lives.  Relatively  few  homes  are  s 
touched  by  divorce.  Most  chil-  I 
dren  are  not  delinquent,  most  I 
politicians  are  honest,  most  labor  I 
unions  are  not  con-upt.  I 
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WHAT  SHOULD  A  PHOTOGRAPHER  DO; . . . ^ 

Take  Pictures  of  Tragic  Scene 
Or  Flee  from  Irate  Onlookers? 

. . ASKS  ARTHUR  W .  GEISLEMAN  JR . . 


York,  Pa. 

What  should  a  news  photog¬ 
rapher  at  the  scene  of  a  tragedy 
do  when  told  that  relatives  of 
the  victims  don’t  w'ant  pictures 
'  taken? 

As  a  reporter-photographer 
j  for  the  Gazette  and  Daily  I  had 
!  to  answer  that  question  and  an- 
;  swer  it  quickly. 

My  decision  was  to  go  ahead 
with  the  photographing. 

I  was  attacked  and  slugged  by 
i  fire  officials.  My  gadget  bag  was 
tom  from  me.  My  camera  was 
thrown  to  the  ground  and  some 
of  my  film  deliberately  ruined. 
State  police  declined  to  protect 
me. 

Still,  I’m  sure  my  decision 
was  the  proper  one.  But  the 
fracas  has  resulted  in  some  hot 
debate  among  newsmen  and 
others  here. 

i  What  They  Say 

[  Some  say  the  wishes  of  the 
relatives — parents  in  this  case — 
should  be  honored.  Others  say 
a  photographer,  or  a  reporter, 
has  a  job  to  do  and  he  must  do 
his  best  to  complete  the  assign¬ 
ment  regardless  of  his  own  feel¬ 
ings  or  of  those  involved  in  the 
tragedy. 

I’m  writing  this  story  because 
I  would  like  to  get  the  thoughts 
of  experienced  photographers 
and  newsmen  on  this  question 
of  basic  newspaper  ethics. 

Let  me  start  at  the  beginning. 

About  6:30  p.m.  July  7  I  was 
assigned  to  the  drowming  of  four 
little  boys — three  from  one 
family — who  walked  into  the 
water  over  their  heads  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  nine  miles 
north  of  York. 

When  I  got  to  the  scene  I  was 
told  by  a  fire  policeman  to  go 
back  because  he  had  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  boys’  parents 
didn’t  want  pictures  taken.  Fire 
policemen  in  Pennsylvania  are 
volunteer  firemen  who  are  given 
.  authority  to  direct  traffic  and 
control  crowds  at  fires  and  other 
disastei-s. 

3  Bodies  in  a  Row 

1^  Ignoring  the  fire  policeman,  I 

walked  down  a  hill  to  the  beach 
where  three  bodies  lay  in  a  row 
on  the  bank.  The  fourth  at  that 
time  hadn’t  been  recovered. 


I  spotted  the  parents  of  three 
of  the  boys.  They  appeared  in 
deep  shock  and  it  was  my  im¬ 
pression  that  they  were  too 
numb  to  care  whether  photos 
were  taken  or  not. 

I  quickly  took  a  shot  of  the 
parents  as  they  talked  with  a 
state  policeman.  As  I  did,  the 
trooper  waved  his  arm  at  me. 
“Get  the  hell  out  of  here  with 
that  camera!”  he  shouted.  The 
parents  didn’t  appear  to  even 
know’  that  I  was  there. 

The  trooper  was  visibly 
shaken  by  the  tragedy  as  w’ere 
many  of  the  100  firemen  and 
spectators  lining  the  banks. 

A  second  fire  policeman — this 
one  wearing  a  white  hat — took 
the  cue  from  the  state  policeman 
and  ordered  me  not  to  shoot  any 
more  photos.  He  also  said  he 
understood  the  parents  were 
against  taking  photos  at  the 
scene. 

After  trying  to  explain  to  him 
that  it  was  my  job  to  get  photos, 
I  took  two  shots  of  the  sheeted 
bodies. 

('.rowd  Aroused 

Within  a  few’  minutes  the 
w’hite-hatted  fire  policeman  had 
the  entire  crow’d  of  firemen  and 
spectators  against  me.  I  w’as 
cursed  and  berated.  Members  of 


the  crowd — by  this  time  nearly 
a  mob — threatened  to  throw  me 
in  the  river,  beat  me  up,  lynch 
and  even  kill  me. 

Tw’o  imiformed  state  police¬ 
men,  meantime  joined  by  several 
plainclothesmen,  ignored  the 
threats  of  the  crow’d  and  stood 
w’ith  their  backs  tow’ard  me. 

The  shot  I  w’anted  most  was 
that  of  firemen  bringing  the 
fourth  body  ashore  after  it  fin¬ 
ally  W’as  recovered. 

As  I  knelt  to  take  this  pic¬ 
ture,  the  fire  policeman  and  a 
dozen  meml)ers  of  the  crow’d 
surrounded  me,  waving  their 
hands  and  blocking  my  view. 

When  I  attempted  to  get  an¬ 
other  angle  they  followed  and 
I  couldn’t  get  the  shot  off. 

I  yelled  to  the  state  police¬ 
men  for  “police  protection,”  but 
the  same  trooper  who  had  waved 
me  off  earlier  turned  around 
and  replied  hotly,  “I  wouldn’t 
give  you  a  thing.  You  don’t  de- 
ser\’e  it.”  The  other  uniformed 
policeman,  a  sergeant,  continued 
to  look  the  other  way. 

Mother  Hysterical 

About  that  time,  the  mother 
of  three  of  the  dead  boys  fell 
on  the  body  of  one  of  her  sons. 
Policemen  and  firemen  by  this 
time  were  causing  such  a  com¬ 


Sfate  trooper  waving  photographer  away. 
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motion  that  she  looked  up  from 
the  body. 

When  she  saw’  me  there  with 
my  camera  she  stood  up.  Hold¬ 
ing  her  only  surviving  son — a 
tw’o-year-old  —  over  her  head, 
she  exclaimed  hysterically: 

“Why  don’t  you  take  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  him?  He’s  all  I  have 
left.” 

This  really  set  the  crowd  off. 
A  few  seconds  later  the  mother 
fell  again  across  the  bodies  and 
I  took  one  more  shot. 

An  instant  later  the  white- 
hatted  fire  policeman  grabbed 
my  gadget  case  w’ith  my  ex¬ 
posed  plates  in  it.  Another  fire¬ 
man  grabbed  my  camera,  ruin¬ 
ing  the  film  in  it,  and  threw  both 
to  the  ground. 

The  gadget  case  strap  around 
my  neck  tore  and  my  plates 
w’ent  all  over  the  place.  The 
three  of  us  fell  in  a  heap.  Other 
firemen  jumped  in.  I  got  clouted 
at  least  once  on  the  side  of  the 
face  and  I’m  not  sure  what  hap¬ 
pened  after  that. 

Small  Camera  Better? 

Witnesses  later  told  me  that 
the  uniformed  troopers  when 
asked  to  break  up  the  fight 
turned  their  backs  again. 

Finally  a  state  police  detec¬ 
tive,  not  in  uniform  and  an  old 
acquaintance,  ran  across  the 
length  of  the  beach  to  end  the 
struggle.  My  head  was  sore  for 
days  and  for  a  time  I  thought  I 
had  several  broken  ribs.  The  fire 
policeman  w’ith  the  white  hat 
came  out  of  the  scuffle  with  a 
bloody  nose. 

Later  I  took  one  or  tw’o  more 
photos  without  trouble.  After 
declining  an  offer  by  my  detec¬ 
tive  friend  of  an  escort  through 
the  crow’d,  I  w’ent  back  to  the 
office. 

I  might  point  out  here  some¬ 
thing  I  learned  from  hard  ex¬ 
perience.  The  4  X  5  is  not  the 
camera  for  this  kind  of  spot 
news  coverage.  I  believe  if  I 
had  had  a  35  millimeter  camera 
I  could  have  avoided  trouble. 

The  clumsy,  black  box  is  too 
much  in  evidence  at  a  time  when 
a  camera  should  be  inconspicu¬ 
ous.  Also,  many  people  tend  to 
associate  the  big  camera  writh 
the  more  sensational  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  past. 
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in  April  1955  shortly  after  Mr. 
Reid,  now  Ambassador  to  Israel, 
was  elected  president  and  editor. 
He  had  been  for  11  years  pub- 
,  _  lisher  of  Hearst’s  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel.  His  experience 


5  Big  Papers 
Talk  Central 
Sales  Office 


Two  Reid  Men  Bid 
Herald  Trib  Goodby 


has  covered  the  entire  range  of 
newspaper  operation — reporting* 
Resignations  of  Frank  L.  Tay-  the  city  room,  echoing  views  advertising,  editing,  promotion 
lor,  executive  vicepresident,  and  similar  to  Mr.  Taylor’s,  went  publishing. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley,  assistant  to  into  detaU  on  what  he  described  Bridgewater,  a  prov- 

tte  ex^utive  ^itor,  of  the  New;  ^a  difference  of  opinion  be-  ince  of  Nova  Scotia,  his  first  job 
York  Herald-Tribnne  were  an-  tween  him  and  the  new  owner-  1922  was  as  reporter  on  the 
nounced  this  week.  ship  on  the  question  of  present  (French  and  English) 

Robert  M.  White  II,  president  day  news  coverage.  Patriot  de  VOuest  of  Prince  Al¬ 
and  editor,  said  no  other  Difference  of  Opinion  bert,  Sask.  On  the  Seattle 

changes  were  anticipated.  The  ^  ^  ^  (Wash.)  Star  he  was  a  repoii«r, 

positions  are  not  being  filled.  It  is  Mr.  ^  Hadley’s  opinion  an  advertising  solicitor  and  na- 

Both  had  been  brought  to  the  l-hat  electronic  journalism  (TV  tional  ad  manager.  Simultane- 
John  Hay  Whitney  paper  when  radio)  has  completely  ously  he  was  owner  and  pub- 

it  was  edited  by  Ogden  R.  Reid  changed  the  role  of  the  printed  Usher  of  the  Richmond  (Wash.) 
under  Reid  family  ownership.  P^css  in  covering  today’s  news.  Highland-Gazette  and  Beach 
Mr.  Taylor’s  I'esignation  was  “Since  I  and  the  editor  dis-  Herald.  From  the  Star  he  went 
effective  immediately,  Mr.  Had-  ^&cee  on  certain  elements  of  the  to  the  Spokane  Press  as  assist- 
ley’s  Aug.  31.  paper’s  future.  I  thought  it  best  ant  business  manager,  then  back 

As  renorts  circulated  that  an-  resign,”  Mr.  Hadley  said.  “At  to  Seattle  as  editor  and  assist- 
other  top-level  executive  may  be  ??  ^  publisher.  From  the  Star  he 

transferred  soon  to  Parade  inoved  to  the  Milwaukee  Senti- 

magazine,  also  a  Whitney  enter- 

prise,  Mr.  White  talked  with  I 

some  department  heads  and  as-  t  u  •  c  ^  success, 
sured  them  there  is  no  general  brief,  Mr.  Hadley  believes 

house-cleaning  move.  Changes  metropolitan  newspapers 

now  being  made  follow  recom-  increasing  attention  to 

mendations  of  management  con-  fcurare  and  suburban-  news, 
sultants  retained  a  year  ago.  .  ®  favors  reporting  in  depth  ^ 

in  series  of  articles.  The  Wall 
Taylor’#  Statement  Street  Journal  to  his  mind  is  the  jg 

The  Herald  Tribune  published  newspaper”  of  the  ^ 

this  statement  from  Mr.  Taylor: 

“Five  vears  aeo  Ocden  R  Brought  to  the  Herald  Trib-  pi 
Seid  aJkii  me  t<ftake%art  in 

Tnbnne.  It  ban  been  an  exhila-  ^e' tetlST  SaTa’tS  „ 

J3e.:’‘S"'rn  “ti:^  UeS  c 

future  imder  its  new  controlling  inr  tvnooT-nnVi  ^ ^ 
ownership.  With  the  coming  of  C 

the  new  management,  however,  cponpntlv  aes  rup,  w^  sub- 

this  seems  the  prope;  time  for  S  ^  " 

me  to  leave  my  present  respon- 

sibUities.”  q"  nH  t  ^  ■  r 

bpend  My  Money  concerning  ^ 

Mr.  Taylor  was  not  in  New  suburban  housewives,  “Crooked  ^ 

York  this  week,  and  could  not  be  Landlords  in  Harlem”  and  * 
reach^  for  further  comment.  «How  Small  Investors  F’are  on  '  .  ^  . 

Mr.  Hadley,  still  at  his  desk  in  Wall  Street.”  private  to  Captain  on 

M-  _  1.-  .  .  service  in  World  War  11 

P  -  - -  detail  last  Sc^t  in  entered  Yi 

detail  last  September  when  he  ,  oraduated  in  194 
addressed  a  student  conference  u-^1  ^aduated  m  194 
X  m  •  "^tional  affairs  at  Sas  highest  honors.  His  firs 

/  m  A&M.  In  this  talk  he  expressed 

m  m  the  hope  “to  see  in  the  press  S  Washington  bureau  as 

m  «  V  the  future  proportionately  leS  correspondent  in 

V||||M||I|h|^  "  emphasis  on  what  is  going  on  • 


A  central  sales  and  service  of¬ 
fice  for  national  advertising  is 
in  the  formative  stage  with  five 
major  newspapers  as  probable 
participants. 

As  projected  in  discussions  to 
date,  the  participating  newspa¬ 
pers  would  maintain  a  com¬ 
mon  representative  organization 
comprising  a  sales  division  and 
a  creative  department  to  serve 
agencies  and  advertisers.  There 
would  be  offices  in  New  York, 
Detroit  and  Chicago. 

The  man  to  head  up  this  new 
operation  in  newspaper  selling 
is  being  sought  through  a  man¬ 
agement  consultant  firm. 

Details  of  the  plan  are  a- 
pected  to  be  announced  after  a 
meeting  of  the  principals  in 
Typography  is  a  hobby.  He  New  York  City  on  August  20. 
has  had  a  print  shop  in  the  Newspapers  which  have  been 
sement  of  his  home.  mentioned  as  being  interested 

™  in  the  project  include  the  Boi- 

Wnting  a  PUy  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 

Mr.  Hadley  said  he  is  writing  Washington  Star,  Milwauku 
play.  He  contributes  articles  Journal  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dit" 
the  Reporter  magazine:  He  patch. 


be  displaced  by  the  new  office 
setup  had  received  notices  of 
termination  of  service  effective 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

All  five  of  the  newspapers 
named  in  the  venture  have  lo^ 
competition.  Several  have  main- 

.  —  n 

supplementing 

Six  representative  firms  iright 

Sawyer  -  Ferguson  -  Walker, 
.....ch  has  sold  the  Philadelphi* 
Bulletin  in  Detroit,  Atlanta  and 
the  west  coast;  O’Meara  * 
Ormsbee,  serving  the  Washing- 


tained  their  own  sales  offices  in 
some  regions 
representation. 
r‘ 

be  affected  by  the  change,  "^ey 
are  S 


0  -f  clome  to  America.  According  to 

Li  I  O  yj  flfll  O  Immigration  and  Naturalization 

vFX  vy  J-X"*  X.  CX  1^X>X  Service  statistics,  of  the  6,635,- 

C_>^  M.  305  Germans  who  came  to  this 

0  -  1  T  T  ^  1  ■  •  X^  country  between  1820  and  1957, 

L  XXl^  I  ^  VI^ItITICIT  X^XXT  5,351,746  came  between  I820  and 

X  XX  C/  XXXX^  L^«k-7#  ITiVyXXXiiiiL  X  XrX  1910.  a  phenomenal  German 

CIx  press  mushroomed  in  America 

_  •  IM"  1  i  groups  in  large  towns  and  and  dominated  the  field,  in  num- 

SOfUUU^UUU  X  CrSOHS  m  JTlftrK.0t  cities,  they  leamed  American  bej-  of  publications,  from  1810. 

ways  rapidly.  Each  ethnic  poup  jggj, 

Served  by  68  Daily  Papers  ‘“S  -  »S 

Immigrants,  often  poor  and  for  almiost  75%  of  all  foreign- 
By  Stefan  R.  Rodney  helpless,  eagerly  sought  news  of  language  publications  that  year. 

their  own  people,  their  home-  Xen  years  earlier,  German-lan- 

Foreign-language  newspapers  The  1959  Editor  &  Publisher  land,  and  America  in  their  own  guage  dailies  had  a  total  daily 

ascended  in  the  United  States  in  International  Year  Book  lists  foreign-language  newspaper,  circulation  of  473,654.  The 
the  heyday  of  immigration  with  68  daily  foreign-language  news-  Many  of  the  immigrants  from  French  were  the  nearest  rivals 
stellar  and  sensational  success  papers,  as  compiled  by  the  Inter-  Euilope — 14,750,000  in  the  20  ^ith  21,900.  German  dailies  oc- 
in  reaching  and  infiuencing  mil-  Racial  Press  of  America,  Inc.  years  before  World  War  I—  cupied  until  1900  a  percentage 


had  its  own  press. 


95  were  dailies.  They  accounted 


Immigrants,  often  poor  and  for  alnUost  75%  of  all  foreign- 
helpless,  eagerly  sought  news  of  language  publications  that  year, 
their  own  people,  their  home-  Xen  years  earlier,  German-lan- 


lions  of  new  Americans. 


New  York  leads  the  states  with  were  not  allowed  to  publish  of  this  field  similar  to  that  held 


By  their  own  successful  serv-  20. 


newspapers  in  the  ‘old  country.’  by  German  publications,  86%  in 


ice  in  Americanizing  newcomers  Inter-Racial  reports  that  more  °  mos  ,  a  newspaper  w  1856,  89%  in  1870,  and  73%  in 

to  these  shores  in  language  and  than  15,000,000  Americans  speak  urope.  1900.  Daily  circulation  hit  a  high 

customs,  they  foredoomed  their  languages  other  than  English  7^®.  foreign-language  of  823,062  in  1914  but  dropped 

readership  gradually  to  decline  in  their  homes.  It  niotes  that  daily  in  the  United  States,  the  to  284,996  five  years  later,  when 
in  most  cases  after  a  generation  when  the  foreign-born  popula-  Philadelphia  Courrier  Francais,  29  German  dailies  existed.  World 
ortvflo.  tion  and  those  of  foreign  or  was  also  the  first  French-lan-  War  I  ^so  made  tremendous  in- 

This  ironical  phenomena  has  mixed  parentage  are  added,  the  guage  daily.  It  w^  e^bli^^  roads  in  G^^  publicatton^ 
occurred  rouchlv  durin?  the  75-  foreign-language  market  ex-  on  April  15,  1794,  with  Peter  They  dropped  from  over  600  in 

pandTto  ^re  than  35,000,000  Parent  as  ite  printer.  This  daily  1910  to  258  in  1920. 

USHER.  Americans.  It  is  estimated  that  tri-weekly  sub-edition  However,  as  late  as  1930  the 

51%  of  this  market  is  in  the  maintained  fairly  regular  daily  German  press  still  exceeded  all 
Shapers  of  Democracy  northwest.  issuance  until  ^  number  other  foreign-language  papers 

Although  these  papers  gradu- 


northwest. 


Although  these  papers  gradu-  Alphabetically,  foreign-lan-  1798- P^iladel^ia  was  in  output.  That  year  they  num- 

Aiinougn  in^e  papers  gra^  y  *  .  the  shelter  of  the  largest  group  bered  172,  with  the  Italian  press 

ally  are  declining  m  number  S  nT  French  refugees,  chiefly  from  next  with  126. 

and  in  circulation,  they  con-  tne  Aioanian  weexiy  L/iem,  puo-  nnmiTum  who  were  driven 

tinue  to  serve  as  shapers  of  Hshed  in  Bostton  with  a  1,040  their^homes  during  the  German  Editions 


Unue  to  serve  as  shapers  of  m  x>osw,n  w.vn  a  x,o,o  their  homes  during  the  German  Editions 

S^Sly  aJd^ffStive  'irad!  Libelt^  a  Serbian  wefkly  in  West  In^an  counterpart  of  the  ^^e  late  1800s  publishers  of 

vertising  and  news  presentation.  Chicago  with  a  circulation  of  es^^fs^''°nws‘IiaSra  English-language  newspapers 

From  a  socitolocical  standnoint.  23,500.  estapiisnM  newsi»pers  in  found  German  editions  profit- 

J  foreS-Wage^reS  ^  With  one  exception  most  for-  •  Frarwa^-  ^ble.  In  1870  Benjamin  Wood  of 

me  lorei^  language  press  is  witn  one  exception,  most;  lor  ju  their  language  at  leading  the  New  Yorfc  Dailw  News  in- 

credited  with  having  contributed  ei^-lan^age  dailies  are  de.  rts  in  the  United  States.  the  on^ent  New- 

mme^rably  to  the  indoctnna-  dining  in  emulation,  while  a  early  as  1725  to  1765  the  ^ke^aae^N^I^chL.  (N^r 

tion  of  the  foreign-born  and  teeir  few  are  holding  the  circulation  prench  had  their  own  news-  VOTk^^D^fv  *  N^sl^*^  TWs  a^ 
children  with  American  ideas  they  have.  The  exception  is  the  in  «5niith  rarr>Hna  Tn  wews).  inis,  ana 

and  ideals.  fast  irrowinir  Snanish  nress  due  ^  Ganoima.  in  ventures  competed  strong- 

»nu  laeais.  last  growing  spanisn  pr^s,  aue  ig4g  French  Le  Franco-  ^ha  immipxant-own^ 

Chief  cause  for  a  somewhat  to  the  influx  of  Pue^  Ricans,  Americain  was  started  in  New  pj-ess  and  hastened  assimilation 

^Uhinj  foreign-lan^  especaUy  m  New  Yo*  Cly.  pity  Five  year,  later  the  Ke  SetiTiSl^New^^-Tf 

®  r  Downward  Trend  Courner  des  Etote-J7nw  (Cour-  ^^ig  type  were  discontinued 

of  39,076,000  immigrants  who  ier  of  the  United  States)  started 


Downward  Trend 


entered  the  country  between  Throughout  the  history  of  the  printing,  and  continued  for  75 


184b  tne  rrenen  L,e  tranco-  jy  the  immigrant-owned 

Amencain  w^  started  in  Nw  pj-egg  and  hastened  assimilation 
York  City.  Five  years  Jater  the  ^f  ^jje  Germans.  Newspapers  of 
Coumer  des  Etata-Unis  (Cour-  ^^ig  type  were  discontinued 
ler  of  the  United  States)  started  ^fter  1900. 


1820  and  1949.  For,  with  few  foreign-language  press,  pub-  years, 
qualificatilons,  the  foreign-lan-  lishers  and  editors  have  been 
guage  press  is  strictly  an  immi-  faced  with  an  almost  inevitable 
grant  press  in  the  United  States,  downward  circulation  trend. 


The  rise  and  decline  of  the  Often,  in  almost  a  desperate  at-  lantruasre  newspapers  hit  the 
v.ri.u,publteation,u,  each  for-  W  to  eir^lation  up,  high^oint,  2.71^266.  in  1919.  5^  SelpiS 

eign  language  roughly  corre-  editors  mtrodu^  English  p^  That  year  there  were  154  dailies 

wads  to  the  impact  made  on  “l?“»"^_They  found  this  i,o62  publications.  Pub-  S.  hT.  nJS.  tSuia 


Two  prominent  publishers  in¬ 
volved  with  German  newspapers 
Highest  Peak  were  Benjamin  Franklin  and 

^  .  ...  Joseph  Pulitzer.  Benjamin 

Daily  circulation  of  forei^-  Franklin  had  a  financial  inter- 
npiage  newspapCTs  hit  tlm  several  German  papers. 


Aembywav^ofimmigranteof  practice  generally  fwilitated  ^cations  as  a  whole  hit  their  Xhimothee  Joseph  Pulitzer  im- 
each  non-English  speaking  similation,  rather  than  spurred  ,  .  ,  „„„  .  _  ...  inimoinee.  josepn  ruiiwer,  im 

Pt)up.  An  inhibiting  f^TiS  circulation.  Circulation  is  also  i  T  Journalist  ^d  philan- 

the  growth  of  this  press  in  re-  affected  as  immigrant  readers  top  mark,  160,  from  thropist,  experimented  with  era- 

^  ...  1  fV-l  A  A..  4 /VOA  v  r\i-i  wm  a  1 1  avM  /\V4  rnA 


was  edited  by  his  protege,  Louis 


cent  years  has  been  the  Immi-  » -  ^  ,  foui.  Weatlichc  Poat  a  naner 

^tion  Quota  Law  tof  1924,  and  Foreign-language  dailies  were  German-language  newspapers  a  Pa^r 

the  vast  Americanization  pro-  started  by  independent  business-  in  the  United  States  have  been  geveral  ears 
pnnis  which  took  place  in  the  men  or  as  adjuncts  to  steamship  more  influential  and  numerous  ^ 

agencies,  immigrant  banks,  fra-  than  those  maintained  by  any  we^i^  far 

- -  or^ilatioui  political  other  foreign-lauguage  group  in  ^StTThemar?  now^^lta 

(Mr.  Rodney  is  a  ioumalism  (i;trSyZytL'”^d  "^ciET  J  nEw 

®>lor  at  New  York  University  the  more  recent  arrivals  of  38  German  news-  York  City.  Largest  of  these  is 

*nd  an  editorial  associate  in  the  g^ch  immigrant  group  Since  P^P®^®  ™  existence  in  the  Amer-  the  New  York  City  Aufbau 

Internal  Publications  Depart-  there  was  a  strong  tendency  lean  colonies  at  various  times.  (29,000). 

Went  of  International  Business  among  immigrants  speaking  a  The  Germans  were  the  largest  On  Dec.  24  the  New  Yorker 
Machines.)  foreign  language  to  congregate  of  all  the  immigrant  groups  to  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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of  all  the  immigrant  groups  to 


(29,000). 

On  Dec.  24  the  New  Yorker 
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‘Right  to  Advertise’ 
Law  Won  for  Ohio 


A  Survey  of  Buying  Through  Newspaper  Ads 


Columbus,  Ohio 

Govei-nor  Michael  V.  DiSalle 
has  signed  legislation  establish¬ 
ing  the  right  to  advertise  in 
Ohio  without  having  state  agen¬ 
cies  regulate  truthful  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  advertising. 

The  legislation,  which  be¬ 
comes  effective  Nov.  2,  also 
provides  that  persons  licensed 
under  state  law  shall  have  their 
licenses  suspended  if  convicted 
of  false  or  fraudulent  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“It  is  hoped  that  Ohioans  who 
become  the  victims  of  false  ad¬ 
vertising  will  realize  they  can 
now  help  counter-act  such  ad¬ 
vertisers  by  reporting  them 
and  taking  appropriate  action,” 
Frank  W.  Spencer,  president  of 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  stated. 

The  new  law,  sponsored  by 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  representing  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  of  the  state, 
will  allow  for  the  fullest  possible 
information  to  be  included  in 
advertisements  which  otherwise 
might  be  limited  by  state  agency 
regulations. 


A.  Mosher  of  Oberlin,  and 
Representatives  Jesse  Yoder, 
Dayton;  John  Ashbrook,  Johns¬ 
town;  Vernon  G.  Hisrich,  Stone 
Creek,  and  Howard  A.  Fortney, 
Ashtabula. 


Kev  Section  of  I.aw 


Previous  Restrictions 


Previous  efforts  to  restrict 
certain  kinds  of  legitimate  ad¬ 
vertising  have  included  bans  on 
advertising  the  price  of  services 
or  products,  regulation  of  the 
size  and  kind  of  advertisements, 
and  even  rules  as  to  the  size  and 
kind  of  type  used,  use  of  illus¬ 
trations,  and  what  could  be 
stated  in  the  advertising.  The 
new  law  also  repeals  a  ban  on 
price  advertising  by  chiropo¬ 
dists. 

The  new  law  favors  greater 
freedom  of  enterprise  and  com¬ 
petition  in  Ohio  and  has  added 
a  new  dimension  to  the  “right 
to  know”  law,  which  was  passed 
in  Ohio  several  years  ago  to 
insure  that  the  public  and  press 
could  attend  meetings  of  all 
public  bodies  in  the  state. 

The  “right  to  advertise” 
measure  was  supported  by  radio 
and  television  stations,  the 
printing  industry,  retail  mer¬ 
chants,  banks,  telephone  com¬ 
panies,  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  and  by  other 
groups  interested  in  encourag¬ 
ing  good,  truthful,  advertising. 

Legislators  were  nearly  unan¬ 
imous  in  supporting  the  measure 
in  the  General  Assembly.  It 
passed  the  Senate,  28-0,  and  the 
House,  113-2.  Assisting  actively 
in  passage  of  the  legislation 
were  State  Senators  J.  Sherman 
Porter  of  Gallipolis  and  Charles 


The  key  part  of  the  new  law, 
which  is  the  only  one  of  such 
nature  in  the  nation,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows,  enacting  a  new  section 
under  the  Administrative  Pro¬ 
cedure  chapter  of  the  Ohio  Re¬ 
vised  Code  (Chapter  119) : 

“Sec.  119.061.  Every  agency 
authorized  by  law  to  adopt, 
amend  or  rescind  rules  shall 
have  the  power  to  suspend  the 
license  of  any  person,  over  whom 
such  agency  has  jurisdiction 
within  the  purview  of  sections 
119.01  to  119.13,  inclusive,  of  the 
Revised  Code,  following  a  con¬ 
viction  of  such  persons  under 
section  2911.41  of  the  Revised 
Code  of  Ohio.  Except  ns  other¬ 
wise  expressly  provided  by  law 
existing  as  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  act,  no  agency  shall  have 
the  power  to  make  rules  which 
would  otherwise  limit  or  restrict 
the  right  of  any  person  to  ad¬ 
vertise.” 

Section  2911.41  provides  for 
a  fine  and/or  20-day  jail  sen¬ 
tence  for  untrue  or  fraudulent 
advertising.  The  new  law  also 
provides  for  suspension  of  li¬ 
cense  to  do  business,  if  convicted 
of  such  advertising. 


ITEM 

BOUGHT 

PLAN  TO  BUY 

total 

Autos  . 

23.3% 

3.3% 

266% 

Bedroom  Furniture . 

30 

6.7 

36.7% 

Clothes  Dryers  . 

30 

20 

50  % 

Clothes  Washers  . 

60 

0.0 

60  % 

Dining  and  Dinette  Furniture 

56.7 

16.7 

73.4% 

Draperies  &  Curtains . 

66.7 

10 

76.7% 

Garbage  Disposals . 

16.7 

26.7 

43.4% 

Gardening  Supplies . 

60 

3.3 

63.3% 

Home  Repair  Tools . 

43.3 

3.3 

46.6% 

Kitchen  Cabinets . 

30 

3.3 

33.3% 

Lamps,  Lighting  Firt . 

33.3 

6.7 

40  % 

Living  Room  Furniture . 

36.6 

13.4 

50  % 

Outdoor  Furniture  . 

30 

26.7 

56.7% 

Radios  . 

20 

3.3 

23.3% 

Ranges  . 

26.7 

3.3 

30  % 

Refrigerators . 

46.7 

3.3 

50  % 

Rugs  and  Carpets . 

63.3 

10 

73.3% 

Television  Sets  . 

26.7 

6.7 

33.4% 

Classified  Ads  Sell 
Homes  and  Appliances 


Other  Stales  May  Copy 


How  newspapers  sell  homes 
and  what  goes  in  them  after 
they  are  purchased  is  dramatic¬ 
ally  shown  in  a  pilot  study  of 
real  estate  classified  ads  made 
public  this  week. 

The  study  was  undertaken  by 
the  research  committee  of  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Managers, 
working  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

On  one  day  (May  17,  1959), 
it  was  revealed  a  total  of  151,- 
843  real  estate  ads  offering 
homes  for  sale  were  carried  in 
the  nation’s  Sunday  newspapers. 
The  homes  were  conservatively 
valued  at  $1,500,000,000.  Linage 
amounted  to  2,700,000. 


Other  states  have  already 
displayed  much  interest  in  this 
legislative  approach  to  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  has  harrassed  news¬ 
papers  for  many  years. 

“Actually,  the  ON  A  bill  takes 
away  from  all  state  agencies 
regulatory  power  over  advertis¬ 
ing,  which  is  a  definite  reversal 
of  the  trend  toward  more  gov¬ 
ernment  power  and  administra¬ 
tive  agency  authority,”  said  Bill 
Oertel,  ONA’s  executive  di¬ 
rector. 

“The  road  to  passage  of  the 
bill  was  not  easy,  but  the  results 
are  most  gratifying  on  behalf 
of  both  the  general  public  and 
newspapers.  The  ON  A  seldom 
seeks  legislation,  except  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  situation  of  public  im¬ 
portance  or  to  limit  government 
powers  which  are  against  the 
public  interest.” 


Principal  Source 


Using  an  outside  research 
firm,  a  test  study  was  made  of 
people  who  had  purchased  homes 
within  a  period  of  90  days. 

Responding  to  a  telephone 
survey,  60%  of  these  purchasers 
said  newspaiters  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  source  used  in  learning 
about  homes  for  sale.  Fifty  per¬ 
cent  said  brokers,  but  there  was 
overlapping  between  newspapers 
and  brokers.  Friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  constituted  30%. 


they  generally  look  for  such  ads 
in  newspapers;  13.3%  in  maga¬ 
zines. 

Dr.  Howard  Hadley,  vicepresi- 
dent  in  charge  of  research  at  the 
Bureau,  said  this  pilot  study 
could  be  used  by  newspapers  in 
all  cities  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
data  on  the  quality  of  the  news 
paper  audience,  and  the  value 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

The  figures  showing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  homes-for-sale  ads  were 
based  on  a  systematic  probabil 
ity  sample  and  projected  nation 
ally.  A  list  of  54  newspapers 
was  selected  for  the  sample. 

William  F.  Carr,  classified  ad 
vertising  manager,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  chairman  of  the  re¬ 
search  committee  of  the 
ANCAM,  said  the  same  type  of 
figures  obtained  from  the  pilot 
test  may  be  obtained  in  a  large 
nationwide  suiwey. 

The  research  committee  was 
first  named  in  1957.  Other  mem 
bers  are  Daniel  Lionel,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  James 
Daly,  Washington  Post  &  Timet- 
Herald. 

Mr.  Lionel,  who  writes  the 
Classified  Clinic  column  in  E&P. 
stated  the  findings  of  this  pre¬ 
liminary  study  have  significance 


It  took  home  buyers  about  six  beyond  the  classified  sections  of 


months  to  decide  what  they 
wanted  to  buy,  during  which 
period  they  were  consulting 
newspapers.  The  pilot  study  also 
revealed  some  20  different  appli¬ 
ances  and  home  furnishings 
which  the  new  owners  had 
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newspapers.  He  pointed  out  that 
agency  media  directors  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  constantly  search¬ 
ing  for  qualitative  information 
on  media,  as  opposed  to  mere 
numbers  of  readers  or  viewers. 
The  ANCAM  research  corn- 


bought  or  planned  to  buy  at  the  mittee  hopes  to  continue  to  make 


Gorkin  in  Rnssia 


Jess  Gorkin,  editor  of  Parade 
magazine,  is  on  his  third  trip  to 
Russia  in  the  i)ast  four  years. 


time  they  were  surveyed  (one 
month  after  purchasing  the 
home) . 

When  asked  if  they  shop  ads 
before  making  purchases,  83.3% 
said  yes.  Then  76.7%  declared 


good  use  of  the  Bureau  resources 
to  further  this  type  of  work,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Carr.  The  present 
Association  president  is  Leland 
Hover  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republic  and  Gazette. 
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Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Selling  Air  Travel  to  91%  Non-Fliers 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

An  estimated  $50,000,000  a  { 
year  is  beinp  spent  by  airlines  1 
in  the  United  States  for  competi-  i 
tive  advertising.  A  major  pro-  s 
portion  of  the  total  is  going  into  ^ 
newspapers.  i 

That  the  annual  investment  < 
should  increase  is  a  distinct  pos-  1 
1  sibility,  since  according  to  a 
University  of  Michigan  .sui-vey,  i 
confirmed  by  other  sources,  91%  ( 
I  of  the  country’s  population  still  1 
I  remain  non-fliers  as  far  as  the  1 
commercial  air  carriers  are 
concerned. 

More  I’roniotionul  EfTorl 

A  certainty,  in  the  opinion  of 
Walter  Johnson,  senior  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  marketing 
of  Capital  Airlines,  is  that  more 
advertising  and  promotional  ef¬ 
fort  must  be  expended  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  and  impell 
action  of  the  millions  who  now 
refuse  to  leave  the  ground.  There 
is  not  a  great  deal  of  sense  in 
concentrating  as  is  now  being 
done  upon  the  9  percent  who 
regularly  hop  a  plane  to  get 
‘  where  they’re  going  and  back 
as  fast  as  they  can. 

When  more  people  fly  than  do 
today  there  will  be  more  adver¬ 
tising  placed  to  tell  them  where 
to  go  in  more  airplanes  that 
must  be  filled  than  are  in  the 
air  today,  is  a  logical  conclusion. 

“These  present  ‘champagne, 
steak,  comfortable  seats  and 
pretty  women’  ads  the  airlines 
are  hurling  mostly  at  each  other 
have  disturbed  me  for  some¬ 
time,”  Mr.  Johnson  said.  ‘‘Far 
too  little  attention  is  given  to  at¬ 
tracting  new  people  to  flight.” 
After  19  years  with  American 
I  Airlines,  Mr.  Johnson  about  a 
I  year  ago  joined  the  new  man¬ 
agement  team  at  Capital.  He  and 
his  teammates  are  making  things 
i  hum  on  this  strictly  regional 
line  tha';  serves  77  cities  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  What  Mr.  John¬ 
son  described  as  “a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  plus”  in  their  endeavors 
IS  the  newly  organized  and  as 
yet  unpublicized  sales  develop¬ 
ment  and  promotion  division  of 
Kenyon  &  Eckhart,  Inc.,  its 
advertising  agency. 

To  Hiaher  Records 

This  SDP  division,  which  will 
he  formally  introduced  to  the 
trade  shortly  after  Labor  Day,  is 
<lesigned  to  follow  through  on 
elient  advertising  to  make  it  as 
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profitable  as  possible  for  clients. 
It  is  headed  by  J.  Clarke  Matti- 
more,  vicepresident,  and  de¬ 
scribed  by  W.  Stephens  Dietz, 
v.p.  and  director,  as  ‘‘the  corner¬ 
stone  of  a  five-year  plan  to  in¬ 
crease  clients’  business  and  with 
their’s  our  own.” 

An  example  of  what  it  has 
already  done  for  Capital  under 
the  supervision  of  Paul  L.  Brad¬ 
ley,  is  reported  elsewhere  on  this 
page.  Aided  by  SDP,  Capital 
flew  to  high  records  on  news¬ 
paper  wings  by  stimulating  the 
production  of  special  Florida 
vacation  supplements  distributed 
last  May  by  the  Cleveland  Press 
and  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  a  firm  believer 
in  the  power  of  the  press.  Not 


only  will  this  Florida  vacation 
supplement  idea  be  repeated 
next  season,  future  Capital 
marketing  plans  call  for  other 
newspaper  “spectaculars.”  One 
that  can  be  disclosed  is  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  already  successful 
“Broadway  Hit  Show  Tour” 
package  now  being  actively  pro¬ 
moted  in  14  citie",.  Some  12  may 
be  added  to  the  list.  The  whole 
idea  of  selling  visits  to  New 
York  may  be  expanded. 

Started  in  the  summer  of  1968, 
this  package  plan  has  proved  a 
hit  in  itself.  It  is  an  incentive 
to  fly  which  teases  the  reluctant 
off  the  ground  by  offering  tickets 
to  hit  shows  and  hotel  accomo¬ 
dations  for  two  nights  for  two  at 
most  attractive  prices. 


Mr.  Johnson’s  marketing  pro¬ 
gram  for  1960  calls  for  at  least 
12  “get-off-the-ground”  appeals. 
Florida  is  not  the  only  resort 
section  Capital  serves.  A 
Chicago-Minneapolis  service  was 
opened  Aug.  3.  The  Minnesota 
lakes,  the  annual  “Snow  Carni¬ 
val”  will  become  part  of  the 
line’s  “fly-for-fun”  appeal.  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  the  Carol  inas  have 
beauty  spots  that  will  also  be 
heralded  in  Capital  copy.  The 
New  Orleans  Mardigras  already 
fills  planes  to  capacity,  but  New 
Orleans  has  chaims  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year. 

“Our  route  structure  permits 
us  to  devote  a  good  percentage  of 
our  appropriation  to  this  type 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


Capital  Flies  High 
On  Newspaper  Wings 


The  more  family  you  bring . . . 


A  Capital  Airlines  test  flight 
on  newspaper  wings  last  spring 
is  evolving  into  a  pattern  for 
future  record  sales,  officials  of 
the  line  revealed  this  week. 

The  test,  originated  by  Capital 
with  the  newly  organized  sales 
development  division  of  Kenyon 
&  EcWiardt,  Inc.,  involved  spe¬ 
cial  vacation  travel  supplements 
last  May  in  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press  and  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press.  Proved  out,  it  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  other  markets  served 
by  the  line  this  fall  and  next 
year,  Walter  Johnson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  marketing,  and 
Robert  West,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  said. 

Hftiding  Meetings 

Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  West  and 
John  B.  Andersen,  PR  chief, 
with  K&E  executives  are  now 
holding  meetings  with  other 
newspaper  publishers  in  17  ma¬ 
jor  cities  on  the  line  to  see  if  the 
Pittsburgs  and  Cleveland  suc¬ 
cesses  can  be  duplicated  else¬ 
where. 

What  Capital  did  was  to  take 
space  itself  and  help  the  papers 
sell  additional  linage  in  special 
supplements  that  offered  vaca¬ 
tion  packages  to  Florida.  News¬ 
papers  handled  the  supplement 
make-up  themselves  and,  while 
using  some  editorial  matter  pre¬ 
fer  August  15,  1959 


pared  by  Capital,  also  developed 
their  own  features. 

Capital  took  the  back  page 
inviting  readers  to  “live  it  up” 
for  $14.68  down — pay  the  rest 
in  installments,  as  little  as  $7.80 
a  month. 

TV  Test  Dropped 

Within  five  weeks  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  920  package  vacations 
were  sold  and  the  total  went  up 
to  1,300  through  May  and  June. 
A  'TV  test  was  included  in 
Cleveland  but  was  subsequently 
dropped  to  make  the  venture  a 
newspaper  exclusive. 

In  addition  to  the  supplement 
page.  Capital  backed  the  promo¬ 
tion  with  two  ads  a  week  in  both 
dailies  during  60  days  of  con¬ 
centrated  activity.  Other  promo¬ 
tion  space  was  picked  up  by  the 
line  by  tying  up  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  building  contest  on  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  and  a  carrier 
contest  in  Cleveland.  Capital 
provided  10  round  trips  as  prizes 
in  Pittsburgh,  eight  in  Cleve¬ 
land. 

The  supplements  ran  approxi¬ 
mately  70%  ads;  30%  editorial 
in  both  cities.  Capital  represen¬ 
tatives  sold  about  80%  of  the 
ads,  bringing  in  hotels,  travel 
agents,  drive-it-yourself  and 
other  similar  advertisers. 

Pittsburgh  Press  called  its 


the  more  money  you  save 

on  Capital's 

Saturday  Vacation  Flights 


Sample  Saturday  lares  to  Chicago 


•47.95-  »32.00r  •HOT  •24.(Xr  FKE 


tabloid  section  “Fun  Flight 
Travel  Guide.”  Published  May 
13,  it  ran  16  pages.  Details  were 
handled  by  Ed  Kasun. 

Cites  Reasons 

Earl  J.  Gaines,  Press  adver¬ 
tising  director,  cited  two  rea¬ 
sons  for  going  into  the  promo¬ 
tion: 

“(1)  We  lead  in  resort  and 
hotel  advertising  in  this  area, 
and  it  was  our  idea  to  maintain 
and  increase  this  lead; 

“  (2)  We  wanted  to  show  K&E 
and  Capital  the  pulling  power  of 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


Newspapers  Are  Especially  Keyed  To  Airline  Copy’ 


{Continued  from  page  17) 

of  new  business  development,” 
Mr.  Johnson  said. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  not  too  hesit¬ 
ant  about  giving  away  competi¬ 
tive  secrets,  because  he  wants 
all  lines  to  join  Capital  in  bom¬ 
barding  groundlings.  In  the 
summer  vacation  in  Florida  plan 
Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  news¬ 
papers  were  most  cooperative. 
Success  in  these  cities  promises 
success  in  others.  Not  only  did 
Capital  gain  new  business,  com¬ 
petitive  lines  also  profited. 

Other  advertisers  joining 
Capital  in  promoting  the  news¬ 
paper  supplement  were  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied.  A  Pittsburgh 
department  store  that  adver¬ 
tised  resort  wear  found  the  sales 
stimulus  worthy  of  repetition 
and  has  already  signed  up  for 
another  go. 

Florida  was  once  only  a  90- 
day  market.  The  season  has  been 
extended  to  two  seasons  of  120 
days  each.  The  airlines  see  it 
pushed  to  a  yeai’-round  resort. 
Newspapers  are  being  counted 
upon  to  play  an  important  part 
in  this  development. 

‘‘All  media  have  their  own 
particular  values,”  Mr.  Johnson 
said,  “but  newspapers  are  espe¬ 
cially  keyed  to  airline  copy. 

Timely  and  Ix>eal 

“Newspapei-s  are  timely,  and 
thus  meet  the  requirements  of 
fast  changing  airline  schedules. 
Copy  can  be  localized.  The  large 
newspaper  page  lends  itself  to 
dominating  illustration  and  text 
that  tells  the  air  flight  story  fast 


and  clearly.  Furthermore,  the 
fact  that  competing  airlines  use 
newspapers  increase  their  value 
because  the  daily  papers  have 
become  the  place  where  people 
shop  for  flight  service,  just  as 
they  do  for  food,  household 
goods,  and  automobiles.” 

Capital’s  own  sizeable  annual 
advertising  appropriation  is  in¬ 
vested  66%  in  newspapers;  15% 
in  local  radio;  15%  in  maga¬ 
zines;  and  5%  in  TV  and  out¬ 
door. 

When  it  seiwes  an  illustrative 
and  eye-compelling  purpose,  such 
as  blue  for  a  cui'ling  ocean  wave 
or  green  for  a  palm  tree,  ROP 
newspaper  color  is  used. 

While  the  budget  is  not  as 
large  as  some  of  the  intemation- 
al  and  national  air  carriers. 
Capital  is  aggressive  and  under 
Mr.  Johnson  and  with  the  aid  of 
K&E’s  sales  development  divi¬ 
sion  is  using  its  money  intelli¬ 
gently. 

An  example  is  the  all-out 
manner  in  which  it  went  after 
business  in  Chicago  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  when  those  cities  were 
linked  by  the  line  for  the  first 
time  Aug.  3.  The  competitor  had 
cause  to  scream. 

Mr.  Johnson  described  it  as  a 
36-step  program.  It  was  ignited 
with  a  count-down  as  if  it  were 
a  nuclear  blast.  This  program 
was  developed  by  Read  Chal- 
fonte,  v.p.  in  charge  of  sales.  In 
this  case  spot  ROP  color  was 
used  in  those  newspapers  where 
it  was  available.  Two  major 
1500-line  ads  were  run  prior  to 
opening  day  and  then  repeated 


the  day  seiwice  started.  Then 
for  60  days  the  campaign  will 
continue  with  800-line  and  300- 
line  copy. 

At  the  same  time  newspapers 
were  backed  up  with  direct  mail 
poured  through  17  different 
lists;  billboards;  radio  and  per¬ 
sonal  solicitation.  On  the  first 
day  three  of  the  seven  flights 
were  sold  out.  Those  making 
calls  reported  80%  of  the  people 
visited  said  they  had  seen  the 
newspaper  ads. 

Capital  is  on  the  move. 

While  it  will  continue  to  be  a 
regional  seiwice,  route  applica¬ 
tions  are  currently  on  file  for 
New  York  to  Toronto  and  an 
extension  of  routes  to  Houston, 
Dallas  and  San  Antonio. 

New  Cxjpy  Technique 

Copy  prepared  for  the  airline 
by  K&E  is  outstandingly  dif¬ 
ferent.  Victor  Armstrong,  vice- 
president,  is  account  supervisor; 
Jack  Keeshan,  vicepresident,  ac¬ 
count  executive.  On  the  copy 
team  are  Fred  Flannigan  and 
Bill  Abrams.  Art  work  is 
handled  by  Warren  Perryman, 
art  director. 

In  tackling  marketing,  Mr. 
Johnson  has  conceded  frankly 
that  the  real  problems  facing 
air  carriers  are  on  the  ground 
not  in  the  air.  Four  innovations 
with  the  Johnson  touch  are: 

1.  The  commuter  ticket,  in¬ 
troduced  on  the  Chicago-Minne- 
apolis  flights  so  successfully  that 
plans  are  to  extend  it  to  other 
markets.  While  there  is  no  rate 
reduction,  travelers  buying  books 


of  ten  cummuter  blanks  are  able  I 
to  “write  their  own  tickets," 
saving  considerable  time  and  < 
trouble. 

2.  The  Industrial  vacation  pro¬ 
gram,  a  plan  of  payroll  deduc¬ 
tions  for  packaged  vacation 
flights,  designed  to  attract  large 
corporations  and  employe  credit 
unions.  Only  inaugurate  thirty 
days  ago,  the  plan  is  already 
being  put  into  operation  by  10 
major  companies  and  likely  to 
grow  rapidly. 

3.  The  installation  of  the  Uni- 
vac  Sperry-Rand  computer  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $1,000,000 
which  permits  centralized  reser¬ 
vation  control  through  14  major 
offices  as  far  as  six  months  in 
advance.  With  Capital  now 
scheduling  700  flights  a  day,  that 
means  that  reseiwation  clerk? 
can  determine  space  availability 
on  135,000  flights  within  six 
seconds. 

4.  The  “quality  flight”  leader, 
also  promoted  by  other  lines, 
which  in  Capital’s  ca.se  is  its 
“V.I.P.  Seiwice.”  There  are  now 
22  V.I.P.  flights  flying  between 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  other  major  cities 
on  the  Capital  system,  all  ad- 
verti.sed  to  satisfactory  load 
factors. 

Add  to  these  the  ah’eady  de 
tailed  “Fun-to-Fly-to-Vacations” 
programs,  utilizing  new.spaper 
■supplements  or  whole  .sections  of 
daily  papers,  and  you  get  a 
fairly  good  idea  of  what  Capital 
is  doing  to  sell  the  91%  ground¬ 
lings  on  the  pleasures  and  values 
of  taking  to  the  air. 


Capital 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


a  newspaper  in  creating  new 
business.  It  has  been  rather 
difficult  for  any  airline  or  resort 
ai-ea  to  put  their  fingers  on  di¬ 
rect  results  and  revenues  and,  as 
the  plan  worked  out,  we  felt  it 
would  enable  Capital  and  the 
various  resorts  to  obtain  desir¬ 
able  extra  business. 

“The  effort  was  highly  suc¬ 
cessful.  Capital  increased  their 
billings  to  the  Florida  and  Ca¬ 
ribbean  areas  immensely.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  even  the  travel 
agencies  in  Pittsburgh  benefited 
by  the  climate  and  atmosphere 
that  was  created  in  our  section. 
Capital  is  so  well  pleased  it 
wants  to  repeat  this  fall. 

Plus  Revenue 

“Financially,  it  was  about 
touch  and  go,  as  far  as  expense 
and  income  were  concerned.  This 
was,  of  course,  only  on  the  sec- 
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tion  itself.  The  results  that  have 
followed  with  the  increased 
space  from  resort  areas  have 
been  remarkable.  We  created 
much  additional  revenue  that 
came  in  at  a  later  date.” 

In  regard  to  the  contest,  Mr. 
Gaines  said  the  Press  had  a 
baseball  promotion  going  at  the 
time.  The  paper  was  giving  $500 
cash  a  w’eek  in  prizes.  The  10 
trips  were  tacked  on  to  this  cash 
outlay. 

“We  did  a  lot  of  editorial  pro¬ 
motion  on  these  additional 
prizes,  and  feel  that  Capital  got 
a  good  run  for  their  money  by 
donating  Florida  trips,”  he  said. 

“As  far  as  we  were  concerned, 
it  was  not  a  program  necessarily 
to  increase  circulation,  but 
rather  to  hold  through  the 
summer  months.  This  we  did.  All 
told,  we  think  the  plan  was 
successful  and  will  probably 
enter  into  it  again  in  the  fall.” 

In  Cleveland.  George  E. 
Carter,  business  manager  of  the 
Press,  reported: 


“Through  the  efforts  of  Capi¬ 
tal,  K&E,  ourselves  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Publications,  our  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Florida,  we  se¬ 
cured  a  total  of  9,737  lines  of 
national  advertising  from  50 
travel,  resort  and  hotel  adver¬ 
tisers.  Another  1,561  lines  of 
retail  display  advertising  were 
obtained  from  10  travel  agents 
and  seven  other  retail  accounts, 
including  Ohio  Bell  and  luggage 
shops. 

“This  totalled  11,298  lines  in 
the  16-page  travel  section. 

“To  help  stimulate  reader  in¬ 
terest  in  summer  Florida  travel 
we  conducted  a  reader  contest 
which  drew  over  6,000  entries 
and  a  ‘Favorite  Press  Carrier 
Contest’  which  drew  over  2,000.” 
• 

Heads  BBDO  Research 

Clark  L.  Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  has 
joined  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc.  as  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  research,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Charles  H.  Brower 
president. 


Ferguson  Resigns 
From  Color  Group 

Confirming  the  resignation  of 
J.  L.  Ferguson  as  a  director  of 
New.spaper  Color  .^dvertisinc,  ^ 
Inc.,  F.  Bourne  Ruthrauff,  presi¬ 
dent,  said  the  move  involved  no 
changes  in  the  .sales  agency’s 
plans. 

Mr.  Ferguson  heads  Sawyer, 
Ferguson  &  Walker  which  is 
merging  with  the  George  A.  Me-  f 
Devitt  Company. 

Presentations  are  being  made 
to  agencies  and  advertisers,  Mr. 
Ruthrauff  said. 

• 

K&E  Names  Clayton 

Frank  Clayton  has  joined 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  as  director  of  media.  Mr. 
Clayton  comes  to  K&E  from 
Gardner  Advertising  in  St.  Louis 
where  he  was  a  media  group 
supervisor.  Prior  to  that,  he  was 
media  supervisor  with  Leo  Burn¬ 
ett  and  D’Arcy  Advertising. 
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*  Retail  sales  in  the  Cleveland 
Market  are  larger  than  in  any  one 
of  these  35  entire  states. 


Minnesota 

Kentucky 

Connecticut 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Washington 

Alabama 

Colorado 

Georgia 


Louisiana 

Maryland 

Nebraska 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

West  Virginia 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

Mississippi 

South  Carolina 


New  Hampshire 
Nevada 
New  Mexico 
North  Dakota 
Rhode  Island 
South  Dakota 
Utah 
Vermont 
Wyoming 
Delaware 


Montana 


Kansas 


If  you  sell  LESS  in  the 
Cleveland  Market  than  in  any 
one  of  35  entire  states  — 

WRITE  -  WIRE  -  PHONE 


Whatever  '  " 

yoM  soli  In  OroAtor  “  ' 

Gisvelancf  you'll  . 
sail  mors  of  it  < 

In  Ths  Plain  Dsalvr'  .  . 


CLEVELAND 
CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 
(000) 


26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 


COMMODITY 


Total  Retail  Sales 


Automotive 


Gas  Stations 


Furniture,  Household  Appliances 


(Source.  Sales  Management  Suroey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10, 
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Authoritative  New  Book 
Destined  To  Increase 
Your  Newspaper’s  Real 
Estate  Linage!  Shows 
Brokers  How  To  Use 
Newspaper  Ads  Exclu¬ 
sively  For  Increased  Sales 
— Greater  Profits. 


Authored  by  outstanding  and  wide* 
ly-quoted  authorities  on  productive 
real  estate  ads,  Bradford  VVyckoff 
and  Howard  Parish,  this  real  estate 
advertising  bible  forcefully  plugs 
newspapers  and  adds  extra  power  to 
your  TOTAL  SELL  program.  It  sells 
newspaper  advertising  exclusively, 
and  builds  newspaper  linage  and 
profits  for  you  by  demonstrating, 
with  carefully  researched  examples, 
how  brokers  can  use  more  news¬ 
paper  space  profitably. 

Through  267  pages,  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  text  hammers  home  and  proves 
convincingly  the  tremendous  response 
newspaper  advertising  brings.  As 
authoritative  proof-of-performance,  it 
reliably  quotes  from  MANY  SUC¬ 
CESSFUL  NEWSPAPER  CASE 
HISTORIESI 


SPECIAL  BULLETIN! 

375  COPIES  JUST  ORDERED 
BY  ONE  NEWSPAPER 

To  give  this  newspaper  linage 
seller  the  most  intelligent  and  widest 
distribution  possible  to  its  staff  and 
real  estate  accounts  AND  prospects, 
one  newspaper  has  just  ordered  375 
COPIESIl 

See  special  newspaper  quantity  dis¬ 
counts  below. 


Profit-alert,  aggressive  newspapers, 
are  already  giving  wide  distribution 
to  this  powerful,  profitable  news¬ 
paper  sales  tool  to  real  estate  ac¬ 
counts  and  prospects  to  build  and 
solidify  valuable  good-will. 

••REALTOR’S  HEADLINES”  (offi¬ 
cial  publication  of  more  than  70,000 
select  brokers)  calls  it,  ••.  .  ..  ex¬ 
cellent  new  book  .  .  .  summarizes 
the  situation  and  spells  out  some 
good  advice  ...  An  authoritative 
‘how-to-do-it’  text  on  all  phases  of 
real  estate  advertising  for  both  Real¬ 
tor  and  board  .  . 

Be  absolutely  certain  that  enough 
copies  of  this  sales-producing  news¬ 
paper  tool  are  in  the  right  hands 
to  send  your  real  estate  linage  profits 
soaring. 

There  has  never  been  another 
single  real  estate  linage  go-getter  for 
newspapers  quite  like  this  profit- 
loaded  b^k. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  TO 
NEWSPAPERS! 

Over  200  copies$2.95  51  to  75  copies  5.45 
151  to  200  ”  3.45  26  to  50  ”  5.95 

126  to  150  ’•  3.95  11  to  25  ”  6.45 

101  to  125  ”  4.45  6  to  10  ”  6.95 

76  to  100  •’  4.95  2  to  5  ”  7.45 

ORDER  ENOUGH  COPIES  NOW 

Writ*,  call  or  wire  COLLECT 

7-day  FREE  examination  on  un¬ 
conditional,  Money-Back  Guarantee. 
Include  payment  with  order,  and  we 
pay  shipping  charges. 

Published  by 

HOWARD  PARISH  ASSOC. 

ClaMlfied  Advertlting 
Development  Services 

Now  Serving  More  than  400  News¬ 
papers  in  the  United  Slates  and 
Canada. 

2900  N.W.  79lh  SI.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


Smaller  Dailies^  Ad 
Linage  Shows  Gain 

Chicago 

Midwest  “10,000”  and  “25,- 
000”  circulation  newspapers  pro¬ 
duced  some  hefty  linage  gains 
in  June  boosting  total  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  two  gi’oups  2.3% 
and  4.2%  for  the  first  half  of 
1959. 

June  figures  appearing  in  the 
“Advertising  Index”  compiled 
by  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation  showed  the  “10,000” 
circulation  group  up  3.8%  in 
local  display,  14.4%  in  classi¬ 
fied  and  24.5%  in  national.  Total 
advertising  rose  7.0%.  The 
group  also  showed  gains  for  the 
first  half  of  1959  over  the  first 
half  of  1958 — 1.4%  in  local, 
5.6%  in  classified,  4.4%  in  na¬ 
tional  and  2.3%  in  total  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  “25,000”  newspapers 
showed  June  gains  of  5.7%  in 
local  display,  17.6%  in  classified, 
19.6%  in  national  and  8.6%  in 
'  total  advertising.  For  the  first 
I  half  of  1959,  their  local  display 
I  increased  2.9%,  classified,  8.5%, 
national,  9.3%  and  total  adver¬ 
tising,  4.2%. 

The  Inland  Advertising  Index 
compares  gains  and  losses  among 
33  newspapers  with  gains  and 
losses  reported  by  Media  Records 
for  its  “52  Cities.” 

Media  Records  reported  a 
June  loss  of  0.2%  in  local  and 
and  5.0%  in  general;  but  classi¬ 
fied  was  up  15.1%  and  automo¬ 
tive,  23.5%.  Total  advertising 
was  up  4.7%. 

• 

Plaque  Presented 
Ex-Head  of  NAEA 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Frank  T.  Carroll,  oldest  living 
past  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  received  a  special 
NAEA  plaque  for  long  and  con¬ 
tinuous  service. 

The  tribute  was  presented  to 
the  1923-27  NAEA  president 
here  by  Louis  E.  Heindel 
advertising  director,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-News,  and  J. 
O.  Wright,  advertising  director, 
Oakland  Tribune. 

Mr.  Carroll  is  credited  with 
authorship  of  the  first  code  of 
newspaper  advertising  ethics.  He 
received  an  honorary  life  mem¬ 
bership  in  NAEA  in  1954. 

The  advertising  veteran  re¬ 
tired  here  after  a  career  that 
included  advertising  manager¬ 
ship  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News  and  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press  and  publishership  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Evening 
News.  Now  69,  he  was  with 
Eureka  (Calif.)  Newspapers 
and  the  Berkeley  (Calif.)  Ga¬ 
zette  before  retiring  five  years 
ago. 


The  Other  Media 

TV  SETS  IN  HOMES — Advertising  Research  Foundation  issued 
report  showing  six  of  every  seven  U.  S.  households  (86.3%  )  had  I 
at  least  one  TV  set  in  May  1959,  or  44.462.()(X)  households,  ai 
increase  of  over  12  million  since  June  1955.  There  are  4.4  million 
multiple-set  households.  Nearly  154  million  persons  live  in  T\ 
homes,  according  to  ARF. 

»  «  * 

OPTION  TIME — National  Telefilm  Associates,  Inc.  (NTA)  filed 
proposal  with  FCC  under  which  TV  stations  would  be  permitted 
to  option  time  to  program  sources  other  than  three  existing  net¬ 
works.  Brief  stated  public,  TV  stations  and  local  regional  and 
national  advertisers  would  benefit.  Given  access  to  time,  program 
producers  would  be  encouraged  to  expand  budgets,  quality  would 
improve  and  advertisers  would  have  a  greater  range  of  choice, 
NTA  maintained. 

*  *  * 

RADIO  TOPS  TV — For  the  first  time  in  two  years  more  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  listening  to  radio  daily  than  watching  TV,  according  to 
Sindlinger  &  Co.  Report  stated  a  three-week  trend  began  July  9 
when  radio  listening  amounted  to  79.4  million  (12  years  and  older), 
whereas  78.6  million  viewed  TV  Week  ending  July  23  radio  ac¬ 
counted  for  79.3  million  (62.3%)  vs.  TV  77.1-million  (60.6). 
Last  summer  radio  was  not  able  to  outdraw  TV. 

*  *  * 

TV  BILLINGS  GAIN — Network  TV  gross  time  billings  for  first 

half  1959  totalled  $309,380,932,  a  9.3%  increase  over  1958. 

*  *  * 

WHY  TEST  TV? — Schwerin  Research  Corp.  issued  expanded  bul¬ 
letin  to  explain  why  TV  programs  and  commercials  should  be  tested. 
Answer:  about  30%  of  all  TV  programs  failed  within  26  weeks 
during  ’56-’57  and  ’57-’58  seasons.  “Casualty  rate  among  new  shows 
was  even  more  horrendous:  in  the  ’57-’58  season  a  staggering  58fc 
of  program  newcomers  bit  the  dust  within  the  26-week  cycle." 
•*•*•*!• 

PRE-TESTING  OUTDOOR — Postertest  is  name  of  new  technique 
for  pre-testing  billboards  announced  by  Oxtoby-Smith,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  research  specialist.  Heart  is  portable  testing  unit,  self- 
contained  in  trailer  truck,  which  takes  interviewees  on  a  simulated 
drive  exposing  them  to  variety  of  billboards.  Advertisers  currently 
spend  $125,000,000  a  year  in  medium. 

*  *  * 

TO  BOOST  POSTER  “CIRCULATION”— Astronomic  time 
switch  introduced  by  Tork  Time  Controls,  Inc.  (Mount  Vernon. 
N.  Y.)  turns  poster  lights  on  at  sunset  daily  and  off  at  hour  preset 
by  advertiser.  It’s  a  “beat-the-sun”  devise  providing  extra  exposure 
hours  in  winter  months. 

«-  *  * 

POPAI — Point-of-Purchase  Advertising  Institute.  11  W.  42nd  st.. 
New  York,  offering  free  copies  of  presentation  on  “How  Point-of- 
Sale  Creates  Store  Action,”  by  LeRoy  M.  King,  editor.  Food  Topics. 
*  *  * 

MAGAZINES  RANKED:  Fact  Finders  Associates,  Inc.,  has 
issued  its  1959  report  giving  a  comparative  ranking  of  national 
magazines  in  terms  of  influence  on  actual  purchase  of  home  prod¬ 
ucts.  Figures  given  on  American  Home,  Better  Homes  &  Gardens. 
Good  Housekeeping,  House  &  Gaiden,  House  Beautiful,  Ladies 
Home  Journal,  Life,  Living,  McCall’s  and  Saturday  Evening  Post- 
House  Beautiful  leads  in  all  categories. 

*  «  « 

OTHER  MAGAZINE  NEWS— McCa/Z’s  will  boost  guaranteed 
paid  circulation  by  300,000  to  all-time  high  of  5,500,000  (5.8%  iH' 
crease)  effective  February.  Four-color  rates  up  5.8%,  b  &  w,  9.5%- 
Thomas  F.  Buck,  ad  director,  said  70%  of  ad  volume  now  four- 
color.  .  .  .  Glamour  mailed  3rd  annual  ad  supplement  to  25,000 
retailers,  previewing  ads  scheduled  for  August,  September  and 
October.  .  .  ,  David  Crystal,  Inc.,  fashion  house,  placed  all  faU 
ads  in  Vogue — four  pages,  Aug.  15,  eight  September.  •  •  \ 
Guide  issued  new  rate  card  effective  Oct.  31.  .  .  .  Look  established 
all-time  highs  in  circulation  and  advertising  revenue  for  first  nine 
months  this  year:  revenue  up  $1,760,000  over  1958;  circulation 
up  74,000  to  monthly  average  of  5,725,000. 
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Young  Chicago 
loves  to  buy. 


the  Chicago 
Sun-Times 


The  young  families  are  the  big  buying  families, 
in  Chicago  as  anywhere  else.  But  nowhere  else 
can  you  reach  them  more  effectively. 

In  Chicago,  more  young  families 

read  the  Sun-Times  than  any  other  newspaper. 
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Color  ‘Puts  Sales  Head’ 
On  Buseh  Bavarian 


Another  success  story  for  ROP 
newspaper  color  advertising  has 
come  out  of  a  St.  Louis  brewery. 
Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.,  has 


played  a  major  role  in  the 
achievement. 


Markets  (laptured 


F  E  &  P  ^ 
r  CITATION  4 


E  &  P 
CITATION 

For  Effective 
Newspaper 


L  Advertising  'M 

Wk^..Zm 


really  “put  a  foamy  sales  head” 
on  its  Busch  Bavarian  Beer  since 
it  was  launched  in  September 
1955  through  a  campaign  placed 
by  Gardner  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  New  York  and 
Hollywood. 

Today  Busch  Bavarian  has 
been  termed  the  first  successful 
new  brand  of  beer  introduced  in 
the  past  50  years. 

Walter  Reisinger,  advertising 
manager  for  the  Busch  Bavarian 
Division  of  Anheuser-Busch  and 
Gardner  executives  both  agreed 
this  week  that  the  use  of  four- 
color  newspaper  advertisements 


New  markets  were  not  only 
opened  but  completely  captured. 
In  Shreveport,  La.,  for  instance, 
Busch  Bavarian  became  by  1958 
the  leading  beer  purchased  for 
home  consumption,  while  other 
brands  declined. 

According  to  a  recent  survey 
in  Shreveport,  Busch  got  a 
record  40%  of  purchasing 
homes,  as  compared  to  Falstaff’s 
22%,  Jax,  13%,  Schlitz  11%  and 
Budweiser  and  Miller  4%.  Fal- 
staff  had  fallen  from  27%  in 
1956,  while  Jax  and  Schlitz  had 
had  21%  that  year.  Budweiser 
and  Miller  were  down  to  4% 
from  7%  and  6%  respectively. 
The  sui-vey  was  conducted  by 
Belden  Associates,  Dallas,  Tex., 
as  part  of  the  15-market  re¬ 
search  program  of  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association. 

“Seldom  does  even  an  estab¬ 
lished  beer  move  so  sharply 
ahead  in  consumer  acceptance 
over  so  short  a  period  of  time,” 
Tom  Huddleston,  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Shreveport 
Times  and  Journal,  commented. 
“In  this  instance  a  new  brand 
did  just  that.  In  1957  Falstaff, 
Jax  and  Schlitz  were  the  number 
one,  two  and  three  beers  in  the 
mai’ket.  In  1958  Busch  Bava¬ 


rian  moved  in  front  by  almost 
twice  the  acceptance  of  the  now 
second-place  Falstaff.  This  was 
at  the  total  expense  of  28  per¬ 
centage  points  reduction  in 
usage  of  the  three  mentioned 
brands.” 

During  1958  Busch  Bavarian 
placed  24,283  lines  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  24,283  lines  in  the  Times. 
Falstaff  used  only  112  lines  in 
the  evening  and  morning  papers, 
while  Jax  and  Schlitz  us^  none 
at  all. 

In  another  Belden  survey  a 
correlation  between  homes  pur¬ 
chasing  Busch  Bavarian,  all  pur¬ 
chasers  of  beer  and  all  house¬ 
holds  with  those  homes  reading 
the  Shreveport  newspapers 
showed  that  88%  of  people  in 
homes  receiving  the  Times  and 
Joumal  had  purchased  Busch 
last,  as  compared  with  12  of 
homes  not  receiving  the  Times 
and  Joumal. 


Distribution  Jumped 


In  Beaumont,  Tex.,  grocery 
store  distribution  for  Busch 
Bavarian  jumped  from  zero  in 
1955  to  75%  of  the  chains  in 
July  1958,  62.5%  of  the  inde¬ 
pendents,  and  63.9%  of  all 
stores,  equalling  the  record  of 
the  competing  Falstaff,  Jax, 
Miller  High  Life,  Muehlebach, 
Pearl  and  Schlitz. 

Gardner  created  20  different 
full-page  ads  for  the  newspaper 
campaign.  All  except  one  were 
four-color.  The  basic  20  were 
set  up  for  use  in  most  new 
markets  where  they  were  run  in 
a  prescribed  order.  They  are 
still  being  used  as  new  markets 
are  opened.  Last  to  be  invaded 


ORLANDO  SENTINEL-STAR  HAS  OVER  6  TIMES 
THE  COMBINED  CIRCULATION  OF  TAMPA, 
MIAMI  AND  JACKSONVILLE  PAPERS  IN  THE 
CENTRAL  FLORIDA  5-COUNTY  MARKET 


COMPARISON  OF  COVERAGE 
IN  THE  FIVE-COUNTY  CENTRAL  FLORIDA  MARKET  AREA 


August  A  Busch,  Jr. 
makes  an  im|x>rtant  announcement 
to  the  people  t)f  St.  Petersbutg 


were  Houston,  San  Antonio,  and 
Austin,  Tex. 


Number  Can  Varv 


As  the  tap  is  opened  on  the 
ad  program,  the  number  of  ads 
used  can  vary,  depending  upon 
individual  market  conditions. 
However,  a  minimum  of  nine 
full-page  ads  are  always  run 
to  introduce  Busch  Bavarian  into 
a  major  market  where  four-color 
is  available. 

The  first  ad  is  a  black  and 
white  announcement.  It  features 
a  picture  and  personal  message 
(see  cut)  from  August  A.  Busch, 
Jr.,  president.  Then  the  intro¬ 
ductory  campaign  goes  into  a 
series  of  five  full-color,  full-page 
ads. 

The  second  ad  is  a  giant  re¬ 
production  of  a  Busch  Bavarian 
bottle  and  a  Pilsner  glass.  The 

(Continued  on  page  24) 


ORANGE 


BREVARD  —  SEMINOLE 


OSCEOLA  —  LAKE 


Family  Coverage 
Daily 


Family  Coverage 
Sunday 


Homes 

% 

Homes 

% 

Reached 

Coverage 

Reached 

Coverage 

ORLANDO  SENTINEL-STAR  .. 

_ 81,492 

69.8 

74,156 

63.5 

MIAMI  HERALD  _ 

_  5.331 

4.6 

7,027 

6.0 

MIAMI  NEWS  _  _ 

_  1,298 

1.1 

1,639 

1.4 

JACKSONVILLE  TIMES-UNION 

_  5,641 

4.8 

4,720 

4.0 

TAMPA  TRIBUNE _  _ 

_  2,689 

2.3 

3,195 

2.7 

TAMPA  TIMES  _ 

_  573 

0.5 

— 

— 

SOURCE:  May  10.  1958  S.  M.  Survey  of  Buying  Power 

—  ABC  March 

31.  1958  Audit 

Reports 

ORLANDO 

Gateway  toi 
the  MOONd 


GREATEST  CIRCULATION 

IN  CENTRAL  FLORIDA! 


'ASK  BRANHAM' 


rf£ 
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I  1959  LOEB  AWARD  PRESENTED  TO 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


An  tnfmrnaf tonal  Dally  Newspaper 


The  Loeb  Award  for  distiii"iiished  reporting  of  business  and  financial 
news  is  another  recognition  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor’s  journal¬ 
istic  excellence.  It  is  one  of  more  than  100  awards  receiveil  by  the 
Monitor  in  recent  years  including  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

The  Monitor’s  high  standard  of  joiirnalisni  reflects  favorably  on  its 
value  as  an  advertising  medium — because  that  which  builds  confidence 
in  a  publication’s  news  columns  establishes  confidence  in  its  advertising 
columns. 

Last  year  the  Monitor  effectively  served  29,475  advertisers,  exclusive 
of  classified.  Without  obligation  we  will  gladly  show  what  an  advertising 
program  in  the  Monitor  can  accomplish  for  you. 


ONE  NORWAY  STREET,  BOSTON 
Branch  Offices: 

NEW  YORK 

588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO 

333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES 

650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.C.2 

Connaught  House,  163/4  Strand 
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1956,  the  new  beer  was  brought  the  picture  of  the  president  and  publications.  These  ads  are  300, 
into  Missouri  and  Illinois  and  in  the  message  announcing  the  ar-  600,  1,000,  or  1,200-line  ads. 

1957,  into  the  state  of  Arkansas,  rival  of  the  new  beer  is  unique  Bill  Spencer,  Gardner  creative 
Since  that  time,  introduction  has  in  the  history  of  brewery  ad-  director,  described  the  creative 
been  on  a  market-by-market  vertising.  “We  believe  that  this  philosophy  behind  the  Busch 

remaining  four  ads  are  all  full-  treatment  has  never  been  done  Bavarian  advertising  as  follows: 

1  Sales  of  Busch  Bavarian  before,  and  we  think  it  is  a  tViio 

color  outdoor  scenes.  ,  j  .  ii.  mer,  *  u-  ui  «  developing  this  program, 

This  series  of  six  ads  is  used  f««bled  in  1958  over  the  1957  strong,  highly  effective  introduc-  something  in  the 

as  an  introductory  campaign  in  v  f  r  product  which  would  enable  us 

each  new  market.  The  next  three  will  more  ^an  double  this  year  In  every  market,  Gardner  to ‘set  it  apart  from  others’ .. . 
ads  are  the  popularity  phase  of  compared  with  1958.  buys  a  certein  percentage  of  seem  differ- 

the  drive.  Following  these  nine  Specific  Purpose  coverage  ^  carrira  ®  *  ent  and  more  desirable  in  the 

ads,  results  are  studied  and  ads  schedule  of  13  to  24  full-  of  consumers.  We  felt  it 

are  scheduled  accordingly.  At  Gardner  Advertising  account  P^^  ^  our-co  or  essential  to  get  away  from 

this  point,  merchandising  and  executive  on  Busch  Bavarian,  ROP  available.  The  apncy  does 

tie-in  promotion  ads  may  be  Frank  Heaston,  and  the  account  have  black  and  white  adapta-  pictures,  but  at  the  same  time 
scheduled.  In  the  first  two  years,  supervisor,  John  C.  Naylor,  Jr.,  ®  we  wanted  any  new  visual  ap- 

24  full-page  ads  may  be  run  in  agree  that  the  heavy  use  of  four-  markets  which  do  not  have  ROP.  ^  tjej  logically  to  our 

a  market.  The  minimum  number  color  newspaper  has  been  an  Today,  Busch  Bavarian  has  product  and  our  product  alone, 
used  can  be  as  low  as  12.  important  factor  in  the  success  been  introduc^  in  40  major  suggested  that  the  word 

Gardner  Advertising  execu-  ®^,*he  new  beer.  markets  and  in  almost  every  Bavarian  be  featured  on  the 

tives  point  out  that  the  news-  ROP  newspaper  was  used  for  one  of  the  40,  the  13  to  24-ad  k  j  proceeded  to  build 

paper  ads  are  all  tied  in  with  a  very  specific  purpose,”  Mr.  schedule  was  a  big  factor  in  the  P^STn^around  the  snow- 
radio,  television  and  outdoor  Heaston  said.  “We  needed  color  introduction.  The  one  or  two  mountains  the  clear 

campaigns  with  the  same  copy  to  create  an  image  .  .  .  set  a  exceptions  were  markets  where  active  sports- 

lines  used  in  each  media.  mood  ...  and  you  can  not  effec-  the  newspapers  will  not  accept  people  of  Bavaria.  We 

Today,  Busch  Bavarian  is  a  tively  have  the  cdor  element  in  any  b^r  advertisement's  or  hofhvwis, 

leading  brand  in  all  or  parts  of  the  broadcast  media.  where  ROP  was  not  available.  ornate  steins,  the  fat  burgers 

15  states.  There  is  complete  dis-  He  added  that  the  heavy  news-  “We  try  to  run  the  first  nine  ^.jjg  other  stereotyped 

tribution  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  paper  campaign  was  also  a  ma-  ads  without  interruption,”  Mr.  symbols  of  German  beer  and  in- 

Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas  and  in  jor  way  in  which  Gardner  estab-  Heaston  said.  “And  then  we  may  stead  built  an  image  which  w( 

all  of  Illinois  except  Cook  lished  the  Busch  Bavarian  brand  start  with  special  merchandising  felt  was  fresher,  symbolized  cool 
County.  name.  “Our  newspaper  ads  gave  ads  or  special  tie-in  promotion.”  pggs  freshness  and  brightnesi 

First  step  in  the  fabulous  us  ‘time’  for  more  copy  which  Gardner  also  supplements  its  ^jg^j  jp  -with  the  Americai 

Busch  Bavarian  success  was  the  created  an  impact  on  our  audi-  major  campaign  with  small-  way  of  living.” 

introduction  into  the  state  of  ence.”  Mr.  Heaston  pointed  out  space,  black-and-white  ads  in  Fred  Czufin  served  as  art  di 

Kansas  and  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  that  the  opening  ad  of  the  Busch  the  newspapers  of  smaller  towns, 

in  September,  1955.  In  May  of  Bavarian  campaign  featuring  in  college  and  foreign  language  {Continued  on  page  26) 


Brewery 

{Continued  from  page  22) 


)N  TEST  MARKET  . . .  one  newspaper 
illion  and  more  prospects! 


You  get  the  best! 

The  Providence,  R.I.,  city-state 
area  is  the  Number  One  test  mar¬ 
ket  in  New  England.  And  it’s  one 
of  the  top  three  nationally.  Why 
are  so  many  test  campaigns  run 
here?  Because  Providence  offers 
you  a  representative  cosmopolitan 
population  ideally  balanced  between 
urban  and  -  suburban,  and  well  iso¬ 
lated  from  other  major  markets. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  few  scheduled 
markets  completely  dominated  by 
one  medium — The  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin. 


You  get  o  million-plus  market! 

The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
offers  you  effective  coverage  in  cities 
and  towns  in  Rhode  Island  and 
nearby  Massachusetts.  It  is  the 
one  strong  selling  force  throughout 
this  million-plus  population  center — 
New  England’s  second  largest  mar¬ 
ket.  Daily  circulation,  more  than 
200,000;  Providence  Sunday  Journal, 
over  185,000. 


You  get  BIG  buying  power! 

The  1959  Sales  Management  Sur¬ 
vey  shows  buying  power  in  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  mar¬ 
ket  area  up  in  classification  after 
classification.  Check  Providence 
sales  now. 


Contact  Frank  S.  Rook,  Manager, 
General  Advertising,  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin,  Providence  2,  R.I., 
or  your  nearest  Ward-Griffith  office. 


Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Boston,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  Miami, 
Charlotte,  N.C.  and  Portland,  Oregon 
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uestion:  what  wg  “newspaper-buy”  in  the  West  covers 
a  market  so  big  its  delivery  trucks  must  travel  a  distance  every 
three  weeks  equal  to  a  trip  to  the  moon  ^ 

...  a  market  with  more  people  ^  % 

than  live  in  the  cities  of  Milwaukee,  Pittsburgh  or  St.  Louis,  or 
the  combined  cities  of  New  Orleans  and  Oakland,  or  any  but  the 
6  largest  cities  in  America? 


^£^swer: 


^  The  Spokeskaw-Review 


jpohane  gatta  f (rfonieie 


they  cover  a  market  that  is 

4  times  as  big 
looks  I 


Total  Spokane  Market 
Retail  Sales 
$1,348,779,000 

Tht  Spokesman-Review  and 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  reach 
S  out  of  10  families. 

Retail  Trading  Zone 
Retail  Sales 

WL  $793,504,000 

The  Spokesman-Review  and 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  reach 
7  out  of  10  families. 

Metropolitan  Spokane 
Retail  Sales 
■IL  $342,344,000 

The  Spokesman-Review  and 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  reach 
more  than  9  out  of  10  families. 

Totals  are  cumulative; 

Sales  Management  19S9 


Spokane’s  daily  newspapers  cover  one  of  the  largest  marketing 
areas  in  the  nation  . .  .  and  in  so  doing  their  delivery  trucks  travel  a 
distance  every  three  weeks  equal  to  a  trip  to  the  moon.  What  does  this 
mean  to  you?  Should  your  advertising  wear  a  space  suit?  No — not 
quite.  But  it  does  mean  coverage  and  full  selling  power  for  your 
advertising  throughout  a  consumer  market  larger  than  16  individual 
states  ...  an  isolated  market  that  cannot  be  measured  by  its  metro¬ 
politan  area  alone  and  which  is  4  times  as  big  as  its  metro  area  in 
population,  income  and  retail  sales.  Here  is  a  really  big  market  .  .  .  and 
it’s  yours  for  the  asking.  Make  sure  the  Spokane  newspapers  are  on  all 
your  "A”  schedules! 

Spokane  is  a  BURGOYNE  Grocery  and  Drug  Test  City 


The  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
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Adwrtnmg  Repmemtatnn.  Cmmer  O  WoeJuard.  Im.  SumUy  bpokesman  Ritmn  carrm  Mttro  Sunday  tumu}  and  Jbu  Ritk  magazine. 
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1  out  of  every 

2  families 


Tareyton  ‘Spreads’  Newspaper  Coverage 


A  decision  to  “spread  out  in 
our  newspaper  coverage”  for 
Dual  Filter  Tareytons  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  American 
Tobacco  Co. 

Schedules  placed  by  Lawrence 
C.  Gumbinner,  Inc.,  are  running 
in  290  dailies  in  principal 
markets.  They  are  triple  the 
number  placed  when  the  new 
cigaret  replaced  the  Old  Filter 
Tip  Tareytpn  in  July  1958. 

Sales  are  running  between  two 
and  three  times  the  volume  of 
the  foimer  brand,  the  company 
repo  lied.  Unit  volume  has  been 
gaining  consistently  and  sub¬ 
stantially  since  the  intioduction. 

At  High-Vi’ater  Mark 

“Our  newspaper  advertising 
for  Dual  Filter  Tareyton  is  pres¬ 
ently  at  its  high-water  mark  as 
a  result  of  the  good  public  ac¬ 


ceptance  in  its  first  year,”  a 
company  spokesman  said.  “Part 
of  this  acceptance  has  been 
gained  through  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  newspaper  space 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  play 
a  very  important  paii  in  the 
future  progress  of  the  brand.” 

“From  the  first,  the  ads  have 
tried  to  convey  this  dual-filter 
idea  in  as  many  ways  as 
possible: 

“1.  by  reproducing  the  pack¬ 
age  itself; 

“2.  by  cutaway  drawings  of 
the  inner  and  outer  filters; 

“3.  by  showing  a  large  hand 
holding  the  cigaret  with  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  white  ring; 

“4.  by  a  number  of  phrases, 
repeated  from  one  ad  to  the  next 
in  various  combinations,  having 
to  do  with  dual  filtration — ‘Dual 
Filter  Gives  You  the  Real 


TOTAL  SELLING 


Thing,’  ‘The  Tareyton  Ring 
Marks  the  Real  Thing,’  ‘Filters 
as  no  Single  Filter  Can,’  ‘Dual 
Filter  Does  It,’  and  ‘How  That 
Ring  Gets  Around.’ 

“5.  to  provide  continuity  to 
the  advertising  virtually  all  the 
print  ads  except  for  some  out¬ 
door  posters  have  featured  the 
hand  holding  a  Dual  Filter 
Tareyton  with  its  identifying 
white  ring  clearly  visible. 

Pari  of  Brand  Name 

“Our  pi-omotion  has  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  product  story  .  .  . 
in  an  interesting  way,  varying 
the  headlines  and  the  back¬ 
ground  illustrations  from  one 
ad  to  the  next. 

“We  believe  the  advertising 
can  take  .some  credit  for  the 
large  number  of  people  who  have 
been  obser\’ed  asking  for  the 
‘double  filter  cigaret’  or  for  the 
‘dual  filter.’  Of  course,  one  rea¬ 
son  is  that  we  have  made  the 
words  ‘dual  filter’  part  of  the 
brand  name.” 

In  addition  to  newspapers,  the 
brand  has  its  own  TV  show, 
“Bachelor  Father,”  which  re¬ 
sumes  on  NBC  next  month.  Na¬ 
tional  magazine  and  Sunday 
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newspaper  supplements,  as  wd 
as  outdoor  advertising,  local 
radio,  and  TV  spots  have  also 
been  used. 


rector  on  the  initial  phases  of 
the  Busch  Bavarian  campaign. 
Working  with  Mr.  Reisinger  and 
others  at  Anheuser-Busch  he  de¬ 
signed  the  original  newspaper 
package  and  created  the  full- 
page  ads  currently  being  used  in 
all  introductory  campaigns. 

I.oration  Photographs 

The  outdoor  photographs  used 
in  the  newspaper  ads  were  taken 
under  Mr.  Czufin’s  direction  in 
February,  1956.  All  are  com¬ 
pletely  authentic  and  were  shot 
in  Garmisch-Partenkirchen  in 
the  Bavarian  Alps.  Mr.  Czufin 
worked  with  a  talented  and 
colorful  photography  team,  Mar¬ 
garet  and  Dick  Durrance.  Mar¬ 
garet  does  still  photography  and 
Dick  handles  the  movie  assign¬ 
ments  for  the  team.  The  husband 
and  wife  team  was  a  “natural” 
for  the  Busch  Bavarian  assign¬ 
ment.  Both  Dick  and  Margaret 
are  former  Olympic  team  skiers 
,  and  both  speak  the  language 
fluently.  Rudolf  Czufin,  execu¬ 
tive  art  director,  returned  to 
1  Europe  last  year  for  additional 
shooting. 

Members  of  the  art  and  pro- 
EDITOR  6C  PU 


duction  staffs  at  Gardner  were 
aware  of  the  quality  control 
problems  in  using  colored  photo¬ 
graphs  for  ROP  reproduction. 

“Most  ROP  is  simplified  art* 
we  were  probably  adventure¬ 
some  in  using  photos,”  said  Mr. 
Czufin.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
creative  team  found  some  30 
usable  subjects  in  the  tour  of 
Bavaria.  More  than  300  indi¬ 
vidual  shots  were  taken  and 
some  composite  pictures  were 
then  made. 

“We  were  aware  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  in  ROP  so  we  adjusted 
the  plates  and  generally  omitted 
red  plates  leaving  us  the  clear 
high  color  we  wanted  .  .  .  »* 
have  been  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sults,”  Mr.  Czufin  explained. 

The  Busch  Bavarian  campaign 
is  a  completely  integrated  effort 
For  example,  the  original  labels 
for  bottles,  cans,  and  packa^ 
were  designed  by  Gardner  in¬ 
corporating  the  high  colors  and 
light  tone.  Currently,  Art  Super¬ 
visor  Joseph  Dettling  is  assigned 
to  the  account  and  is  responsible 
for  the  gay,  smart  merchan¬ 
dising  ads  being  featured  in 
several  markets  as  part  of  the 
continuing  marketing  effort. 

Television  and  radio  commer¬ 
cials  follow  the  same  winning 
formula  ...  a  formula  created 
by  Gardner  Advertising  Coni' 
pany. 
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Kraft’s  Parkay,  through  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc., 
is  buying  HUNGER  raised  to  the  19,312,000th*  power  in 


American 
Weekly 


second  only  to  Church  ...  on  Sunday 


SELLS  THE  MOST  •  FOR  THE  LEAST  •  WHERE  THE  MOST  IS  SOLD 
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'Primary  Readm,  Danial  Starch  19&9  Consumer  Matazine  Report 
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Exchange 
Tells  Plans 
To  End  of  ’59 

The  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  announced  this  week 
plans  for  the  remainder  of  its 
1959  advertising  campaign  for 
which  $400,000  has  been  appro¬ 
priated.  This  will  bring  total  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  for  1959 
to  $1,250,000,  about  the  same 
annual  total  as  spent  in  the 
preceding  two  years. 

The  bulk  of  the  Exchange’s 
advertising  budget  for  1959  is 
in  newspapers  (E&P,  Aug.  1, 
page  23) ,  but  the  Exchange  will 
run  four  ads  in  eight  national 
magazines  during  September, 
October  and  November.  Three 
will  appear  in  Life,  Saturday 
\  Evening  Post,  Look,  Time, 

:  Newsweek  and  U.  S.  News  & 
World  Report.  Two  will  appear 
in  Reader’s  Digest  and  National 
Geographic.  Total  circulation  is 
about  36,000,000  and  is  expected 
^  to  give  unduplicated  coverage 
of  about  28,000,000  homes. 

I  The  ads  will  emphasize  the 
I  broad  variety  of  services  avail¬ 
able  to  investors  through  mem¬ 
ber  firms  of  the  Exchange,  and 
the  wide  selection  of  securities 
which  are  listed  on  the  Ex¬ 
change. 

The  fall  advertising  appro- 
'  priation  is  smaller  this  year 
than  in  1958  and  1957,  the  Ex¬ 
change  noted,  because  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  quarter-million-dollar  cau¬ 
tionary  advertising  campaign 
undertaken  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer.  This  campaign, 
designed  to  warn  people  against 
speculative  excesses,  was  car¬ 
ried  largely  in  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Nationwide  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  plus  a  series  of  Alcoa 
foil  inserts  in  key  markets,  will 
be  used  by  Aluminum  Company 
of  America  to  introduce  its 
super-strength  Alcoa  Wrap  (via 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh). 

*  % 

'  Large-space  newspaper  ads 
I  (via  Friend-Reiss  Advertising) 

I  in  100  key  distributor  markets, 
plus  outdoor  posters,  will  high¬ 
light  national  ad  program  for 
Emerson  Radio’s  1960  line. 

*  *  * 

The  Kraft  Caramel  Apple 
promotion  will  mark  its  eighth 
year  of  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  with  full-page  full- 
color  ads  in  newspapers  (via  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  Chicago). 
First  ads  will  appear  in  the  Oct. 
18  issues  of  the  Metro  Sunday 
group  of  some  42  newspapers. 


Other  advertising  will  include 
full-page,  full-color  ads  in  the 
Oct.  25  issues  of  Puck  and  in¬ 
dependent  grroups  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  totaling  71  papers.  'The 
promotion  will  also  be  featured 
in  a  commercial  on  Kraft’s  new 
television  show,  “Perry  Como’s 
Kraft  Music  Hall.’’ 

*  «  * 

CAM  Harold  W.  Deadman, 
Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald 
and  former  ANCAM  Director 
and  Chairman  of  the  National 
Want  Ad  Week  Committee  has 
been  named  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  that  newspaper.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Deadman  as  CAM 
is  David  Stern,  former  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

• 

Asks  Statutes  on 
Institutional  Ads 

Washington 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  calling 
attention  to  the  recent  Federal 
Power  Commission  decision  in 
the  private  utility  advertising 
issue,  has  urged  Congress  to  en¬ 
act  statutes  declaring  such  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  budgets 
neither  a  factor  in  detei*mining 
power  production  costs  for  rate¬ 
fixing  purposes,  nor  for  federal 
income  tax  reduction  as  a  “cost 
of  doing  business.’’ 

FPC  said  the  power  companies 
may  not  include  as  a  production 
cost  the  expenses  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  pointing  up  the 
unequal  competition  existing  in 
favor  of  public  power  develop¬ 
ments.  That,  said  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  is  “lobbying”  or  discussion 
of  a  political  issue. 

Sen.  Morse  reminded  that  this 
ruling,  unless  successfully  ap¬ 
pealed,  settles  the  question  only 
on  the  agency  level.  He  con¬ 
tended  statutory  law  is  needed 
to  support  it.  He  suggested 
Congress  then  move  to  disallow 
income  tax  deductions  covering 
advertising  directed  against  sub¬ 
sidized  competition.  This,  said 
Sen.  Morse,  also  is  “lobbying” 
and  should  be  stricken  down  by 
positive  law. 

Fla.  Orange  Juicers 
Plan  Special  Squeeze 

The  Florida  packers  of  frozen 
orange  concentrate  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 
to  handle  an  intensive  $3,300,- 
000,  three-month  national  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotional  program 
to  begin  in  September. 

This  special  campaign,  being 
supported  by  Florida  packers 
of  all  brands  of  frozen  orange 
concentrate  in  retail-size  cans, 
is  in  addition  to  the  Florida 
Citrus  Commission’s  advertising 
program  which  is  also  handled 
by  Benton  &  Bowles. 
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Editorial  Ads 
Net  15%  Gain 
For  Bourbon 

Sales  of  Old  Crow  bourbon 
are  up  15%,  National  Distillers 
Px-oducts  Co.  reported  this  week, 
as  a  result  of  a  series  of  edi¬ 
torial  ads  being  placed  in  30 
eastern  newspapers  through 
Lawrence  Fertig,  Inc. 

Substantial  gains  have  also 
been  made  by  Old  Grandad  and 
Old  Taylor,  a  company  spokes¬ 
man  reported.  The  campaign 
was  started  in  February.  Copy 
runs  350  lines.  A  series  of  three 
new  ads  was  announced  this 
week  and  an  additional  eight 
are  in  preparation. 

Headline  on  one  of  the  new 
ads  is:  “Do  You  Make  These 
Common  Mistakes  About  Whis¬ 
key?”  Copy  cites  a  “mistake”  in 
italics  and  proceeds  to  correct 
it. 

For  example,  the  “mistake," 
“I’ll  have  some  rye,”  is  answered 
by  pointing  out  that  “what  most 
New  Yorkers  call  rye  is  really 
a  blended  whiskey  that  seldom 
has  much  rye  in  it.  In  fact,  its 
actual  w'hiskey  content  (about 
%)  —  the  part  that  gives  the 
flavor  —  is  usually  bourbon.  The 
rest  is  grain  neutral  spirits. 

All  the  ads  recall  that  Old 
Crow  is  the  drink  of  great  men 
of  the  past  —  Mark  Twain, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  Andrew 
Jackson  —  to  name  a  few. 

• 

National  Volume 
Gains  in  Canada 

Toronto 

Canadian  daily  newspapers 
had  an  increase  of  .76  percent 
in  national  advertising  to  $25,- 
007,476  in  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  as  compai’ed  to  last 
year,  according  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  linage  audits  of  Elliott- 
Haynes  Ltd. 

Affiliated  weekend  papers  in¬ 
creased  their  national  adver-  | 
tising  by  17.1  percent  to  $10,-  1 
120,099  in  this  period.  Dailies  ,i 
and  weekend  papers  accounted 
for  $35,127,575  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  total  of  $48,- 
752,147  spent  in  the  four  print 
groups  in  the  linage  audits,  the 
other  two  being  national  maga¬ 
zines  and  farm  papers. 

Biggest  daily  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  the  first  six  monfts 
was  the  automotive  group  with  > 
$6,683,894,  up  11.66  percent  over 
last  year.  Food  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts  advertisers  accounted  for 
$2,993,054,  up  7.68  percent, 
were  biggest  weekend  national 
advertisers  with  $3,486,546,  op 
32.05  percent. 
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The  boys  on  First  Street  in  Los  Angeles  already  know 
who’ll  win  the  annual  Rams-Redskins  classic 


in  behalf  of  youth.  For  years,  these  popular  events 
have  financed  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  Southern  Area  boys’  clubs, 
and  the  construction  and  equipping  of  camps,  swim¬ 
ming  pools  and  many  other  recreation  facilities. 

Boys  in  Los  Angeles  learn  early  that  a  newspaper’s 
role  in  the  community  goes  far  beyond  publishing 
news  and  advertising.  They’ll  tell  you  that  First  Street 
. . .  home  of  The  Times ...  is  not  a  one  way  street. 


Every  Los  Angeles  boy  knows  that  everybody  wins 
when  the  city  turns  out  for  thisTimes-sponsored  game 
every  August  —  because  every  dollar  of  profit  goes  to 
help  youngsters  of  the  community,  through  Los 
Angeles  Times  Charities. 

Other  important  sports  events,  too  —  including  the 
famous  National  Sports  Awards  Dinner  —  channel 
their  profits  into  Los  Angeles  Times  Charities,  which 
has  put  well  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  to  work 


First  in  the  nation’s  No.  2  market 


Los  Angeles  Times 

Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Detroit 
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Rambler  Ads 


In  Papers  at 
Record  High 


Newspaper  advertising  for 
Rambler  cars  for  the  July-Sep- 
tember  quarter  is  running  at 
the  highest  level  in  company  his¬ 
tory,  it  is  reported  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Fred  W.  Adams,  director  of 
advertising  and  merchandising 
of  the  Automotive  Division, 
American  Motors  Corp.,  dis¬ 
closed,  the  Bureau  said,  that 
62.9%  of  Rambler’s  current  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  is  going  into 
newspapers.  For  the  full  model 
year  —  October  1,  1958  to  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1959  —  newspapers’ 
share  will  total  56.7%. 

In  the  third  quarter  the  com¬ 
pany  is  continuing  its  recent 
schedule  of  an  ad  virtually 
every  week  in  all  Rambler  dealer 
points.  However,  the  schedule 
of  major  ads  has  been  stepped 
up  from  one  to  two  a  month. 


53%  Increase 


first  time  it  has  achieved  this 
position  nationally  (E&P,  Aug. 
1,  page  22). 

According  to  Mr.  Adams, 
“The  main  purpose  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  major  ads,  the  schedule  of 
which  is  being  intensified,  is  to 
let  the  public  know  of  the  his¬ 
tory-making  change  which  has 
been  occurring  in  the  automobile 
market  and  the  part  which 
Rambler’s  pioneering  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  compact  car  has 
played  in  that  change.” 


Eugene  E.  Sweeny  has  joined 
Geyer,  Morey,  Madden  &  Bal¬ 
lard,  Inc.  as  space  buyer  in  the 
New  York  headquarters  office. 
He  is  assigned  to  the  American 
Motors  Corp.  account,  seiwing 
the  automotive  and  Kelvinator 
divisions. 


Mr.  Sweeny  comes  to  the 
Geyer  agency  from  the  Chicago 
office  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
where  he  was  space  buyer  for 
three  years.  Prior  to  that,  he 
had  been  assistant  media  direc¬ 
tor  for  Grant,  Schwenck  & 
Baker,  Inc.,  Chicago,  having 
joined  that  agency  in  1953. 


The  Bureau  noted  that  in  the 
calendar  year  1958,  American 
Motors’  newspaper  advertising 
jumped  53%  over  the  figure  for 
the  previous  year,  from  $2,807,- 
997  to  $4,295,899,  according  to 
tabulations  from  Media  Records. 
Rambler  sales  increased  last 
year  by  80%,  while  the  rest  of 
the  U.  S.  auto  industry  declined 
30%.  Sales  in  Rambler’s  cur¬ 
rent  model  year  are  up  128%. 

In  a  recent  financial  report, 
American  Motors  disclosed  that 
sales  for  the  nine  months  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1959,  totaled  $688,- 
787,216  compared  with  $358,- 
510,676  for  the  like  period  of 
a  year  ago. 

Other  recent  reports  have 
noted  that  during  the  past  June, 
Rambler  ranked  third  in  sales 
among  all  makes  of  cars,  the 


Trenton  Ad  Agency 
Boosts  Advertising 


Trenton,  N.  J. 

National  attention  will  be 
once  more  focused  on  Trenton, 
this  fall  as  experts  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  “Advertising  and  The 
Law,”  “Sales  Contests  and  In¬ 
centives,”  “Market  Research,” 
etc.  appear  as  panel  members 
on  the  second  13-week  series  of 
public  service  broadcasts  spon¬ 
sored  by  Eldridge,  Inc.  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  entitled  “This  . .  . 
is  Advertising!” 

The  series  will  be  broadcast 
every  Tuesday  evening  from 
8:35  to  9:30  P.M.  on  Radio 
Station  WTTM.  The  station’s 
general  manager,  Fred  E. 
Walker,  announced  he  will  tape 
the  entire  series  and  make  these 
tapes  available  to  local  educa¬ 
tional  agencies. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


One-Way  Bottle  Gets 
Co-op  Ad  Backing 

An  intensive  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  program  aimed  at  in- 


Zonolite  Launches 
Fall  Ad  Campaign 

Chicaco 

Abroad  Fall  advertising  cam- 


creasing  the  sale  of  beer  in  a  paign  aimed  at  homeowners  to 
new  one-way  beer  bottle  was  promote  the  sale  of  its  insulation 


announced  this  week  by  the  products  is  being  planned  by  the 
Glass  Container  Manufacturers  Zonolite  Company  of  Chicago. 


Institute,  New  York. 


Scheduled  to  get  underway 


Under  the  GCMI  plan,  brew-  with  an  ad  in  the  Sept.  26  issue 


ers  will  be  given  cooperative  ad-  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 


vertising  payments  to  apply  to  the  campaign  will  continue 
their  own  advertising  which  through  October  and  November. 


meets  certain  simple  require-  In  addition  to  placements  in  the 
ments  and  which  promotes  the  Post,  ads  are  scheduled  for  such 


sale  of  beer  in  the  new  light-  publications  as  Better  Homes  & 
weight,  no-deposit  container  dur-  Gardens,  Farm  Journal,  Success- 


ing  October,  November,  and  De-  ful  Farming,  This  Week,  Parade, 
cember,  1959  —  normally  an  off-  Family  Weekly,  Popular  Me- 


season  beer  consuming  period,  chanics.  Popular  Science,  and 
•  Mechanix  Illustrated  (via  Er- 


Auto  Dealer’s  Ad 
Suit  Is  Withdrawn 


win  Wasey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Inc.) 

Newspaper  mats  are  being 
made  available  to  dealers  as  part 


Beaver,  Pa.  made  available  to  dealers  as  ] 

A  $750,000  suit  against  the  of  the  Fall  campaign. 

Beaver  Valley  Times  and  eight  • 

Beaver  County  auto  dealers  —  Armour  Using  Color 
filed  in  March  1957  —  was  with-  .  ,  tvt  d 

drawn  last  week  in  Federal  Ads  on  iNew  Bacon 

Court.  Chicago 

The  suit  was  withdrawn  by  a  Ai-mour  and  Company  is  sup- 


Sewickley  (Pa.)  motor  company  porting  the  introduction  of  its 
which  formerly  had  charged  new  Flavor  Saver  bacon  pack- 


that  the  Times  and  the  dealers  ^ge  with  two  page,  four-color 
violated  the  Shermaii  Anti-  spread  in  the  Minneapolis 


Trust  Law  by  engaging  in  a  con-  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  sai 


spiracy  to  keep  the  motor  com-  ^^^ith  single  page  color  ads  in  the 


pany’s  ads  out  of  the  newspaper  st.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  smi 


during  a  period  starting  in  1956 


Pioneer  Press  (via  N.  W.  Ayer). 

These  ads  were  scheduled  for 
Aug.  6  and  10  in  test-marketing 


Heinz  Tomato  Parade  Aug.  6  and  10  in  test-marketing 
Boosted  in  196  Papers  the  new  one-^und  Flavor  Saver 
‘  package,  similar  to  a  single  fold 


H.  J.  Heinz  Company  is  using  booklet,  when  opened  reveals 
196  newspapers  to  promote  Red  four  individually-sealed  portions 


Magic  Parade,  a  nationwide  of  sliced  bacon.  A  heavy  sched- 
store  promotion  in  September  uie  of  TV  spot  announcements 


and  October  for  the  1959  tomato  was  also  listed  for  the  three- 


product  pack. 


week  introductory  program  in 


Advertising  is  placed  by  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area. 
Maxon  Inc.,  Detroit.  The  news-  • 


paper  schedule  calls  for  1000-  ^  ^  .  v  jP  U 

line  ads,  many  in  two  colors,  and  UaudyGram  to  l  & 


400-line  black  and  white.  CHICAGO 

•  CandyGram,  Inc.,  the  candy- 

W  Sales  Office  by-wire  ^rvice,  h^ 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
Family  Weekly  and  Suburbia  as  ad  agency.  Reach,  McClinton 


FW  Sales  Office 


Today  are  now  represented  with  resigned  the  account  last  April 
an  advertising  sales  office  in  because  the  agency  also  handled 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  it  was  announced  the  account  of  New  Jersey  Bell 
by  Patrick  E.  O’Rourke,  adver-  Telephone  Co.  CandyGram  began 


tising  director  of  the  two  maga-  its  initial  advertising  last  Janu- 


zines.  The  firm  of  Cogill,  Pirnie  ary  with  a  $100,000  newspaper 
&  Brown  at  1722  Rhodes  ad  campaign.  No  further  adver- 


THE 


SUN 


Haverty  Building,  Atlanta  3,  tising  is  planned  until  Fall. 

will  handle  advertising  sales  and  • 

service  in  the  South.  „  i  r  tr*  n 


A  Correction 


Record  for  ‘Record’ 

The  Chelsea  (Mass.)  Record 


published  81,000  lines  of  na- 
John  S.  Young  has  left  the  tional  advertising  during  the 


staff  of  the  Eureka  (Calif.)  first  six  months  of  1959.  Accord- 
Newspapers  to  be  a  partner  in  ing  to  Edward  H.  Rabin,  ad- 


Turk  &  Young  ad  agency.  E&P  vertising  manager,  this  marks 
(Aug.  1)  incorrectly  identified  a  six-months  record  high  for  the 


Mr.  Young  as  promotion  man-  paper,  and  is  almost  23,000  lines 


ager  of  the  newspapers. 


more  than  published  in  1958. 
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Free  Press  Daily  Circulation 
Hits  Highest  Mark  Ever  Reported 
By  Any  Newspoper  in  IVh'chigan 

Daiiy  circulation  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
has  climbed  tO  a  record  high  of  497,799!* 
That's  more  weekday  circulotiori  than  ever 
before  reported  by  The  Free  Press,  or  any 
other  Michigon  newspaper! 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  — Michigan’s  prize¬ 
winning  newspaper  —  continues  to  surge 
ahead,  growing  faster  than  any  other 
Detroit  or  Michigan  newspaper. 

When  planning  your  marketing  strategy, 
cash  in  on  this  BIG  change  in  Detroit!  Make 
sure  Michigan's  only  morning  newspaper  is 
on  your  ’’A"  schedule. 


30.  1959,  „ 
. . 


Change 
in  Detroit! 


4 

i 


®be  Prtwit  4fref  $««« 

MAT.ONAUY  BY  STOBY,  BBOOKS  B  r,.,eY 


Michigan,  you  see  the  friendl 


V  Free  Press  everywhere 


•  IN 


*  PUBLISHER 
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Tally  Shows  Newspaper  Ad 


Redding,  Calif. 

A  measuring  stick  applied  at 
the  point  of  purchase  gave  the 
Redding  Record-Searchlight  an 
evaluation  of  the  effect  of  dif¬ 
ferent  media  used  in  the  food 
field. 

Newspapers  fared  very  well 
indeed,  reports  Milton  T.  Towle, 
advertising  director.  He  said 
impressive  results  were  tallied 
up  for  sustained  pulling  effect 


as  well  as  volume. 

The  Record-Searchlight  used 
the  simple  expedient  of  posting 
survey  people  at  the  checkout 
stands  of  three  Farmer’s  Market 
outlets.  The  question  asked  was : 
“What  influences  your  shopping 
in  the  Fanner’s  Market?” 

The  question  was  submitted 
only  to  those  waiting  in  lines  to 
be  checked  out.  Check  sheets 
w’ere  turned  over  nightly  to  the 


Results 

market  manager  for  tally  pur¬ 
poses.  He  made  a  personal  report 
and  turned  the  original  over  to 
the  newspaper. 

655  to  1.58  Count 

The  three-day  count  showed 
655  said  newspaper  advertising 
influenced  their  shopping,  while 
158  credited  television  and  82 
gave  credit  to  radio. 

The  number  who  said  news- 


with 

PERFECTION 


have 

CONFIDENCE 


PERFECTIOH® 

PERFORATOR  TAPE 


FOR  MACHINE  TYPESETTING 

Here  is  the  tape,  developed  through  years  of  scientific 
research,  that  meets  the  need  for  dependable,  uniform 
performance  under  the  exacting  conditions  of  modern 
communications  systems.  It  is  used  by  leaders  of  industry  and 
business  throughout  the  world  because  there  is  none  better. 


Write  for  booklet  of  information  and  samples 


W*  ar*  prmid  of  tito  Confkioneo  demortstrated 
by  Hio  occopfonco  of  PorfocMon  Products  onions 
our  many  eutfomors  ibroushout  tho  world. 


The  dependable  quality 
and  performance  of 
Perfection  merits  your 
Confidence.  Constant 
Scientific  Laboratory 
Control  makes  for  Top 
Performance,  always. 


paper  copy  had  influenced  their 
purchases  grew  during  Thurs¬ 
day,  Friday  and  Saturday  count. 
This  was  despite  the  use  of  the 
daily  on  Wednesday  and  of  TV 
on  Thursday. 

The  count  for  both  radio  and 
TV  diminished  on  Saturday. 
Here  are  the  figfures: 


T. 

F. 

S. 

ToUls 

Newspaper 

195 

225 

235 

655 

TV 

44 

60 

54 

153 

Radio 

2.1 

30 

29 

82 

All 

262 

315 

318 

895 

The  only  other  question  asked 
by  the  three  students  hired  to 
make  the  tally  was :  “Would  you 
still  shop  at  Farmer’s  Market  if 
they  didn’t  give  Green  Stamps?” 
The  three-day  total  was  1,374 
who  said  yes  and  247  reporting 
no. 

The  polling  group  was  in¬ 
structed  to  ask  each  question 
exactly  as  set  forth  on  the  in¬ 
struction  sheet.  The  newspaper 
was  not  mentioned.  Such  refer¬ 
ence  anywhere  at  any  time 
during  the  study  might  influence 
answers,  the  pollsters  were 
warned. 

• 

New  Color  Film 
On  Market  Ready 

Washington 

The  Washington  Post  has  a 
new  16  mm  sound  color  film  pre¬ 
sentation  showing  the  growth  of 
the  Washington  market  in  ma¬ 
jor  categories  since  1950.  The 
pi’esentation  also  provides  new 
data  on  newspaper  readership  by 
various  market  characteristics: 
income,  age,  employment  and 
others  obtained  through  a  1959 
Readership  and  Coverage  Study 
of  the  Washington  market  by 
Publication  Research  Service  of 
Chicago. 

The  presentation  shows:  how 
since  1950  Washington  popula¬ 
tion  is  up  38% — second  only  to 
Los  Angeles  in  population  ex¬ 
pansion;  up  102%  in  total  in¬ 
come — first  among  the  nation’s 
top  10  markets  in  income 
growth;  up  40%  in  total  families 
— 68%  in  families  with  children; 
up  80%  in  grocery  store  sales; 
and  51%  in  total  retail  sales. 

• 

3-Year-Old  Dmly 
Has  96-Page  Edition 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

The  Middletown  Daily  Record 
published  the  largest  edition  in 
its  history  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  4. 
The  issue  ran  to  96  tabloid 
pages,  including  a  64-page 
Orange  County  Fair  supplement. 

The  new  milestone  in  the 
Record’s  size  came  four  days 
after  the  “cold  type”  newspaper 
had  entered  its  fourth  year  of 
publication.  The  previous  record 
'  size  had  been  72  pages. 
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WHO’S  ON  FIRST 

WHICH  FIGURE  WIU  YOUR 
CLIENTS  SETTLE  FOR? 


Sometimes  the  jargon  of  the  trade  makes  it 
difficult  to  find  out  who’s  on  first.  Take  New 
Mexico’s  case  in  point.  The  smaller  of  these 
two  figures  is  the  total  Retail  Sales  as  quoted 
by  the  “bibles”  of  the  industry.  The  other 
figure  $4^2  billion  (And,  mind  you,  4^4  times 
greater  than  the  bible  figure)  is  the  total  1958 
Retail  Sales  for  the  state  as  reported  by  the 


New  Mexico  Bureau  of  Revenue.  We  don’t 
know  how  the  “bible”  statisticians  arrive  at 
their  figure.  We  do  know  that  2%  sales  tax 
for  the  state  was  collected  on  the  billion 
figure.  We  don’t  think  we  need  to  answer  the 
second  question  .  .  .  Which  Figure  Will  Your 
Clients  Settle  For?  The  answer  is  obvious. 


Use  These  17  Daily  NEW  MEXICO  Newspapers 


TO  GET 


YOUR 

SHARE 


OF  THE  NEW  MEXICO  MARKET! 


Alame9or<lo  Daily  News 
Arlesia  Daily  Press 
Carlsbad  Current  Argus 
Clovis  News-Journal 
Farmington  Daily  Times 
Gallup  Daily  Independent 
Grants  Daily  Beacon 
Hobbs  Daily  News-Sun 
Los  Cruces  Sun-News 
Las  Vegas  Daily  Optic 
Levington  Daily  Leader 
Portales  News-Tribune 
Raton  Doily  Range 
Roswell  Daily  Record 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
Silver  City  Doily  Press 
Tucumcari  Daily  News 


Write  any  of  these  publishers— -they  will  gladly  help  you  plan  a  New  Mexico  vacation 

or  locate  a  new  plant  facility  or  business  location. 
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IS  having  breakfast 

in  a  $20,000  bed! 


Despite  rising  hospital  costs.  Blue  Cross  helps 
more  people  to  get  care  they  need! 


That’s  what  a  hospital  costs  to  build  and  equip  today— $20,000  per 
bed.  A  100-bed  hospital  comes  to  about  two  million  dollars. 

This  is  almost  twice  what  it  would  cost  to  provide  first  class  hotel 
accommodations  for  the  same  number  of  people! 

And  consider  the  cost  of  staffing  a  modern  hospital.  Dozens  of  skilled 
workers  are  often  required  in  caring  for  a  single  patient.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  cost  of  hospital  care  has  been  climbing? 

This  could  create  a  serious  community  problem.  Fortunately,  through 
the  cooperation  of  Blue  Cross  and  community-minded  hospitals,  more 
people  have  more  and  better  hospital  care  than  ever  before  in  history. 
And  this  has  been  brought  about  despite  rising  costs. 

The  Blue  Cross  movement  is  dedicated  to  providing  a  special  kind  of 
hospital  care  protection.  Benefits  are  based  on  each  individual  member’s 
hospital  case— rather  than  paying  one  fixed  dollar  allowance  for  all.  Nor 
must  all  communities  across  the  country  conform.  Each  local  Blue  Cross 
Plan  sets  rates  and  benefits  to  best  meet  hospital  care  costs  in  its  area. 

One  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  service  is  the  fact  that  Blue 
Cross  Plans  last  year  paid  out  over  one  billion  dollars  for  members’ 
hospital  care— more  than  all  other  forms  of  hospital  care  protection 
combined!  For  additional  facts  on  how  Blue  Cross  Plans  serve  your 
community,  write  for  the  Blue  Cross  Press  Kit  to  Blue  Cross  Association, 
Inc.,  Dept.  940  at  55  East  34th  Street,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

Blue  Cross* 

<S)Blue  CroM  and  tymbol  rec>  by  the  Aroerican  Hoepitel  AwocUtion 
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FAIRCHILD 


e  w  s 


New  Society  Editor 
For  Cleveland  PD 


Leo  E.  Williams,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY  since  its  first  issue  in 
1931,  is  relinquishing  that  position 
on  Jan.  30,  1960.  He  will  assume 
the  post  of  special  advisor  to 
Fairchild  Publications,  Inc.  Mr.  ! 
W'illiams  joined  Fairchild  in  WLS.  I 
In  his  early  years  with  the  com-  | 
pany  he  was  head  of  the  copy  desk 
for  WOMENS  WEAR  DAILY  I 
and  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD,  I 
advertising  manager  of  the  Classi-  | 
fied  and  Directory  departments 
and  head  of  the  advertising- 
service  department.  | 


Sid  White  has  been  appointed  to 
the  advertising  sales  staff  of 
Fairchild’s  Directory  Division,  suc¬ 
ceeding  .Austin  Haldenstein  who 
has  resigned.  Mr.  White  has  been 
a  member  of  Fairchild’s  circula¬ 
tion  department  sales  staff  since 
19,35. 


Cleveland 

Editor  Wright  Bryan  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  retirement  of  Louise 
Davis,  who  has  been  covering 
society  for  the  paper  for  33 
years.  Her  successor  as  society 
editor  will  be  the  society  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  News,  Molly 
Bellamy,  who  has  been  writing 
for  the  last  five  years  under  the 
name  of  Polly  Parsons,  Both 
papers  are  owned  by  Forest  City 
Publishing  Co. 

Miss  Davis  is  also  author  of 
a  syndicated  column  on  etiquette, 
which  appears  in  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  75  other  papers.  She 
will  continue  to  write  the  column 
after  her  retirement. 

Mrs.  Bellamy’s  late  husband, 
John  S.  Bellamy,  was  the  son  of 
the  late  Paul  Bellamy,  who  was 
editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer  for 
26  years. 


personal 


Ingergoll  Becomes 
Publisher  of  Daily 


30,OOOTH  man  to  be  inducted  into 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Kenneth  Whiting 
(left)  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of 
AP  receives  membership  certifi¬ 
cate  from  Victor  E.  Bluedorn,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  fraternity, 
which  is  marking  its  50th  year. 


Early  this  month  Fairchild  Publi¬ 
cations  began  a  daily  five-minute 
business  newscast  over  KDUO-FM. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Programming 
consists  of  news  bulletins  and 
highlights  from  Fairchild’s  three 
daily  and  three  weekly  newspapers. 
The  broadcast  is  piped  directly 
from  the  company’s  Los  Angeles 
newsrooms  by  special  telephone 
hookup  and  taped  in  KDUO’s 
station  for  transmission  the  same 
day. 


Gerald  Schatz,  21,  copyboy 
Ilf  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times — ^winner  of  the  $1000  Al¬ 
fred  Bloomingdale  Journalism 
Scholarship. 


Roger  Brooks,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Journal — to  ad  manager 
of  the  tri-weekly  Richmond 
County  Journal,  Rockingham, 
N.  C. 


Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

A  reorganization  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  management  of  the 
Union  Gazette  was  announced 
recently  by  directors  of  Tri-state 
Publishing  Co. 

Ralph  Ingersoll  is  now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Union  Gazette  and 
Ralph  Frederick,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  has  assumed  the  additional 
title  of  business  manager. 

The  Union  Gazette  and  the 
Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald  were  merged  last  November. 
Both  papers  are  printed  in 
Middletown.  Fred  D.  Salmon 
will  retum  to  the  organization 
as  director  of  advertising.  He 
has  been  on  leave  since  last 
March.  William  Happ,  a  long¬ 
time  senior  executive  of  the 
Union  Gazette,  is  leaving  the 
organization  to  enter  another 
business. 


J.  Clifford  Kaynor,  Ellens- 
hurg  (Wash.)  Record- — retired 
after  50  years  as  publisher. 


Ronald  Gunter,  Dothan 
(Ala.)  Eagle — to  pr  post  with 
the  State  highway  department. 


Joins  Bidder- Johns 


Burt  Benson  —  to  ad  staff, 
Coeur  d  ’Alene  (Idaho)  Press. 


Ben  M.  Price,  retail  sales¬ 
man,  lotoa  City  (Iowa)  Press- 
Citizen — to  display  staff,  Dekalb 
(Ill.)  Chronicle. 


Audrey  Schipper,  director  of  re¬ 
search  for  Fairchild  Publications, 
has  been  named  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  statistical  com¬ 
mittee  of  Associated  Business 
Publications. 


Don  Wenzel,  ad  manager  of 
the  Hondo  (Tex.)  Anvil  Herald 
four  years — ^now  ad  salesman 
with  the  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus. 


Samuel  Feinberg.  columnist  for 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY,  spent 
last  week  visiting  shopping  centers 
in  the  areas  of  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Philadelphia  to  gather 
material  for  a  series  of  columns. 


j  Bruce  Wilkinson — promoted 
I  from  reporter  to  news  editor  of 
I  the  Baker  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
I  Herald,  replacing  Worth  Hed- 
j  rick — resigned  to  write  a  novel. 
I  Del  Hood — new  D-H  reporter. 


William  B.  Francis,  former¬ 
ly  sports  editor,  Snyder  (Tex.) 
News  —  to  the  sports  staff. 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times. 


'Thurman  W.  Sallade,  business 
manager  of  the  Grand  Fork* 
(N.  D.)  Herald  since  1956,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Ridder- Johns 
and  will  represent  Ridder  news¬ 
papers  in  a  new  national  ad 
promotion  program.  Mr.  Sallade 
was  formerly  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press. 


Mrs.  D.  E.  Tuttle  —  from 
women’s  editor  to  news  editor 
of  the  Cananduaiga  (N.  Y.) 
Messenger. 


Bill  Fox,  sports  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News  —  the 
Grantland  Rice  Memorial  Award 
of  the  Sportsmanship  Brother¬ 
hood.  He  has  been  writing  sports 
for  39  years. 


J.  W.  Cohn  left  on  August  14  to 
spend  a  couple  of  weeks  in 
Holland.  Mr.  Cohn,  who  is  asso¬ 
ciate  European  news  director  of 
Fairchild  Publications,  plans  to 
work  with  manufacturers  there  in 
developing  stories  for  the  various 
Fairchild  papers. 


Virginia  Rankin  —  from 
women’s  editor  of  the  McMinn¬ 
ville  (Ore.)  News-Register  to 
pr  firm  of  W.  W.  Marsh  &  As¬ 
sociates,  Portland. 


Dan  Lees — ^from  news  editor 
of  the  John  Day  (Ore.)  Blue 
Mountain  Eagle  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Cooperator,  Walla 
Walla,  Wash. 


Amy  Duval,  former  reporter 
for  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 

Herald-Journal  —  succeeds  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Neil  at  the  Troy,  N.  Y. 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 
Mr.  Neil  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Albany,  N.  Y.,  bureau. 


Oliver  Johnson  —  resigned 
as  national  advertising  manager 
of  the  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Daill 
Journal. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 


I  Jack  Pease,  formerly  news 
editor  of  the  Pocatello  (Idaho) 
State  Journal — now  news  editor 
j  of  the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  World. 


William  Ringle,  reporter  on 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union — to  the  Albany,  N.  Y., 
bureau  of  Gannett  News  Service, 
replacing  Jack  W.  Germond — 
now  with  the  New  York  City 
GNS  bureau. 


William  Ball  —  to  ad  direc¬ 
tor  and  director  of  pr  for  the 
Free  State  News  Newspapen, 
chain  of  community  weeklies  in 
suburban  Washington,  D.  C. 


Allan  Phillips,  Medicine 
Hat  (Atla.)  News  —  elected 
president  of  the  Western  Daily 
Newspaper  Advertising  Manag¬ 
ers*  Association. 


7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Doily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Foolweor  News.  Books. 


David  M.  Fletcher,  formerly 
with  the  Hobbs  (N.  M.)  Daily 
News-Sun — ^to  ad  manager  of 
the  Ashland  (Ore.)  Tidings,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Jesse  G.  Andesison — 
retired  after  31  years  with  the 
Tidings. 


James  Kelly,  former  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  IFousou 
(Wis.)  Record-Herald — to  news 
editor  of  the  Indio  (Calif.) 
News. 


Martin  L.  Anderson  —  to 
the  Indianapolis  bureau  of  AP. 


Tom  McLeod  —  to  ad  man¬ 
ager,  Richardson  (Tex.)  Echo. 


Gardiner  B.  Jones — returned 
to  the  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  as  assistant  editor  from 
the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau. 
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Thos.  Gray  Wicker 
Goes  to  Tennessean 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Thomas  Gray  Wicker  of  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem,  N.  C.  has  been  named 
an  associate  editor  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean,  Coleman  A. 
Harwell,  vicepresident  and  edi¬ 
tor,  has  announced. 

Mr.  Wicker,  33,  assumed  his 
new  duties  Aug.  4.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal  and  Sentinel  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  He  was  born  in 
Hamlet,  N.  C.  and  received  a 
degree  in  journalism  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1948.  He  held  a  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ship  at  Harvard  in  1957-58 
where  he  si)ecialized  in  Ameri¬ 
can  government  and  economics. 


New  Ad  Manager 

Miami,  Fla. 
Lester  R.  Barnhill,  promotion 
manager  since  1946,  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Miami  Herald. 
He  succeeds  N.  N.  (Jack) 
Songer,  who  is  retiring  after 
42  years  of  service  with  the 
paper.  Richard  D.  Smith  suc¬ 
cess  Mr.  Barnhill  as  head  of 
the  promotion  department. 

*  «  * 

Bill  Bailes,  editor  of  the 
Kannapolis  (N.  C.)  Daily  Inde¬ 
pendent  —  to  the  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

*  *  « 

Arlene  Chapman  —  new  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  with  the  Kla¬ 
math  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
News,  replacing  Bill  Brand- 

NESS. 

*  *  « 

Joe  Ramirez  —  succeeded  by 
Bob  Daniel  as  San  Fernando 
Valley  reporter  for  the  Holly¬ 
wood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News. 

*  *  * 

Peggy  Palmer  —  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  department,  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Citizen-News. 

*  *  * 

John  Caldwell,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enqtdrer  executive  editor — back 
again  in  Sunday  department, 
also  doubling  as  editorial  pro¬ 
motion  director. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  R.  Bayley,  political 
reporter,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal — to  executive  secretary 
to  Gov.  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  at 
$15,000  a  year.  Wallace  S. 
WiKOFP,  reporter  for  the  Wis- 
consin  State  Journal  since  1947 
to  co-ordinator  of  public  in- 
fomation  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  extension  division. 

editor  at  PUBLISHER 
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ON  A  CRUISE  to  West  Indies, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  H.  Bush  are  < 
pictured  aboard  the  Grace  Line's 
new  Santa  Rosa.  Mr.  Bush  is  an  j 
executive  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  News. 

Sliles  Retires  Again 

Frankfort,  Ky. 
Sam  Stiles,  who  seven  years 
ago  “retired”  at  age  65  after 
38  years  with  the  Associated 
Press,  retired  again  last  week 
as  head  of  its  Frankfort  bureau. 
Mr.  Stiles  started  his  career  in 
1910  with  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Georgian  and  joined  AP  four 
years  later. 

*  a  a 

Clifton  A.  Agnew,  formerly 
in  charge  of  pr  for  the  Hoover 
Co.,  North  Canton,  Ohio,  and 
formerly  of  the  AP  photo  desk 
in  New  York — to  the  library  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer  and  News. 

*  a  a 

Les  Shaw — retumed  to  the 
Lakeview  (Ore.)  Examiner  as 
editor  after  several  months  with 
a  uranium  company  at  Lake- 
view.  Harold  Donner — moves  • 
from  editor  to  ad  manager  of 
the  newspaper.  ' 

a  a  a 

Robert  L.  Heard — from  Waco 
(Tex.)  News-Tribune  to  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram  copy  desk. 

a  a  a 

Cynthia  Forgy — to  women’s 
editor,  Sweetwater  (Tex.)  Re¬ 
porter. 

a  a  a 

Charles  H.  Kessler,  Reading 
(Pa.)  Times  city  hall  reporter 
—  to  the  telegraph  desk. 
WiLUAM  J.  Rohn,  Reading 
Eagle's  general  manager — now 
on  the  Eagle  sports  staff. 

a  a  a 

David  Newhall,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin  rewrite  staff — 
retumed  to  Princeton  University 
to  obtain  his  degree  in  political 
'  science.  Lesley  Lowe — to  news 
staff,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
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Charities  Benefitted 

Los  Angeles 

Monroe  Goldstein,  veteran 
newsman  and  co-founder  of  the 
Late  Watch,  San  Francisco 
newspaper  veterans  organiza¬ 
tion,  willed  his  $40,000  estate 
to  charity.  Mr.  Goldstein,  whose 
career  began  as  a  San  Francisco 
Examiner  copyboy,  died  in  1957, 
two  years  after  his  retirement 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  & 
Express. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Michael  DbSherbinin — from 
city  editor,  Lebanon  (N.  H.) 
Valley  News  to  editor  of  a 

Vermont  weekly  newspaper 
group. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Hergenrother — from 
circulation  manager,  Burlington 
(Vt.)  News — to  used  car  sales¬ 
man,  Burlington. 

«  *  * 

William  Kearns  —  from 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  correspondent 

for  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 
and  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald — to 
deputy  state  institutions  com¬ 
missioner.  Gerald  F.  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  former  Herald  reporter — 
to  news  staff.  Providence  (R.  1.) 
Joumal-Bxdletin. 


Craig  Vollmer — to  court  re¬ 
porter,  Burlington  (Vt.)  News. 
Bob  Cronin,  city  editor,  started 
his  own  pr  firm.  He  is  succeeded 
by  George  Rood,  state  editor. 
Rick  Marcotte,  former  News 
sports  editor  —  to  sports  desk, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press. 

*  *  * 

Dorothy  Griffith,  former  a.s- 
si.stant  CE,  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press — to  health  informa¬ 
tion  specialist,  Vermont  State 
Health  Dept. 


Fresno  Bee  Names 
Business  Manager 

Fresno,  Calif. 

The  appointment  of  Charles 
Sells  as  business  manager  of  the 
Fresno  Bee  is  announced  by  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Sells  succeeds  Ralph  W. 
(Duke)  Millard,  with  the  Bee 
for  31  years  and  business  man¬ 
ager  since  1943. 

The  new  business  manager 
was  advanced  from  the  position 
of  office  manager.  He  has  been 
with  the  Bee  here  for  33  years. 

Mr.  Millard  said  he  plans  to 
retire  to  his  seaside  home  at 
Cayucos,  on  Morro  Bay. 


Ashmore  Lectures 
At  Youth  Seminar 

Harry  S.  Ashmore,  executive 
editor  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette, 
Little  Rock,  is  in  Copenhagen 
participating  as  a  lecturer  in  an 
international  youth  seminar  at 
the  University  of  Aarhus,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  World  Veterans 
Federation.  He  was  to  lecture 
on  “The  Evolution  of  Racial 
Relations  in  the  United  States” 
at  the  seminar  concerning  prej¬ 
udice  and  discrimination. 

*  «  * 

Alice  Hobart,  former  day 
editor,  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald — 
to  women’s  editor,  station 
WDOT,  Burlington. 

«  «  « 

Bob  Smith,  reporter,  Ran¬ 
dolph  (Vt.)  White  River  Valley 
Herald — to  campaign  director. 
Keep  Vennont  Beautiful,  Inc. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

George  W.  Evans,  former  ME 
of  the  Cartersville  (Ga.)  Trib- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


NOTEWORTHY  NEW8BEAT  #10 

Immediately  following  the  selection  of  Llewellyn  Thomp¬ 
son  as  America’s  newest  Ambassador  to  Russia,  Alice-Leone 
Moats  penned  a  fascinating  profile. 

In  addition  to  being  an  author  of  best-sellers,  “Moatsie” 
knew  Mr.  Thompson  when  he  was  second  Secretary  at  the 
Embassy  in  Moscow,  during  World  War  II. 

When  Mr.  Thompson  was  again  prominent  in  the  news. 
New  York’s  top  newspaper  ran  a  profile  covering  much  of 
the  same  background  material  .  .  .  MONTHS  AFTER 
SPADEA. 

This  is  the  kind  of  timing  and  type  of  column  that  have 
given  sparkle  and  variety  to  forty  newspaper  clients  during 
the  past  six  years. 

Add  to  your  staff  over  100  of  the  world’s  great  writers, 
reporters  and  experts,  without  adding  permanent  salaries. 

Do  it  through  Spadea’s  column  FOR  THE  RECORD — 
three  times  a  week. 

This  is  the  type  of  feature  that  causes  readers  to  spend 
more  time  with  your  newspaper. 

Samples  of  the  Llewellyn  Thompson  profile  by  Alice-Leone 
Moats  are  available  free  on  request. 

Spadea  Syndicate  120  West  31st  Street,  New  York  City 
Stirling  Spadea,  Sales  Manager  LOngacre  5-0478 


Personal 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

tine  five  years — to  area  news 
editor  of  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
Herald.  Chuck  DeLoach,  head 
of  the  Herald’s  York  bureau — 
now  sports  editor,  replacing  RiP 
Wilder,  now  associate  editor. 
John  G.  Smith — replaces  Mr. 
DeLoach.  William  L.  Spaniel, 
former  reporter,  McKeesport 
(Pa.)  News — new  city  beat  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Herald.  Betty 
Lambert,  formerly  reporter  for 
the  Charlotte  (S.  C.)  News  five 
years — to  rewrite  and  reporting 
for  the  Herald  replacing  Vir¬ 
ginia  Davis,  new  roving  report¬ 
er.  James  T.  Howe — succeeds 
Eddie  Durham  as  Herald  dis¬ 
play  ad  salesman. 


J.  L.  Rosenberg,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  co-publisher  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Union  —  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Inglewood  (Calif.) 
News  as  executive  editor.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Union,  Mr. 
Rosenberg  was  editor  of  the 
News  17  years. 

*  *  * 

Ellis  E.  Easterly — returned 
as  editor  of  the  Middlesboro 
(Ky.)  News  after  two  years  in 
the  army. 


Fore!  He^s  No.  1 

Cleveland 

After  10  years  of  valiant  ef¬ 
fort,  Severino  P.  Severino,  medi¬ 
cal  writer  of  the  Cleveland 
News,  has  won  the  Cleveland 
District  Golf  Association  cham¬ 
pionship.  Mr.  Severino,  who  is 
50,  is  the  first  senior  to  ..win 
this  championship  since  the  as¬ 
sociation  was  formed  in  1918. 
• 

Topping  Leaves  AP 

Seymour  Topping  has  resigned 
from  the  Associated  Press  for¬ 
eign  staff  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Times.  He  has  been 
AP  correspondent  in  Berlin  since 
1956  and  during  his  11  years 
with  the  news  seiwice  he  worked 
in  the  Far  East. 

«  *  * 

John  Robert  King — resigned 
as  ME  of  the  Bloomfield  (N.  H.) 
Independent  Press  to  emigrate 
to  the  Virgin  Islands.  He  is 
succeeded  by  F.  Bayuss  Harri¬ 
son,  formerly  with  the  New 
York  News,  Journal- American 
and  AP. 

*  *  * 

Don  Chipman,  vicepresident 
and  business  manager  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal- 
Sentinel  —  elected  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 


Want  to  give  your  reps  real 
between-calls  support? 
remember: 

Everywhere, 

men  who  decide  what,  where 
and  how  to  advertise 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
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Gerald  Brown  Will 
Become  Publisher 

Timmins,  Ont. 
Gerald  M.  Brown,  head  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
for  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce,  will  become  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Timmins  Press  later  this  month. 

Mr.  Brown,  prior  to  joining 
the  bank  in  1957,  was  publisher 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Herald  which  has  since 
ceased  publication.  He  began 
newspaper  work  with  the  Saska¬ 
toon  Star-Phoenix  and  was  city 
editor  of  both  the  Windsor  Star 
and  the  Toronto  Star, 

• 

Heads  Mergen thaler 
Press  Sales  Division 

William  K.  Maxon  has  been 
named  sales  manager  of  the  new 
press  division  of  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company.  He  will  be 
in  charge  of  sales  activities  for 
the  company’s  new  line  of 
presses :  the  Mergenthaler  22, 
31  and  38  letterpresses  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Fall. 

Before  joining  Mergenthaler, 
Maxon  had  been  associated  with 
several  leading  manufacturers 
in  the  graphic  arts  industiy. 

• 

Garland  Takes  Post 
,  On  Pittsburgh  Press 

Pittsburgh 
Henry  Garland  is  the  new 
I  production  manager  of  the  Pitts- 
1  burgh  Press.  He  moved  over  to 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
from  the  Post-Gazette,  where  he 
began  his  career  35  years  ago 
as  a  fly-boy  in  the  pressroom. 
Mr.  Garland  fills  the  post 
formerly  held  by  Harold  J. 
M  intun,  now  assi.stant  business 
manager  of  the  Press. 

• 

Plans  Idaho  Weekly 

I  Caldwell,  Ida. 

1  Plans  for  publishing  a  new 
weekly  here  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  publisher,  Dennis 
Smith,  who  said  the  Caldwell 
j  Progress-Bulletin  will  begin 
!  Sept.  23.  For  several  years  Mr. 

I  Smith  has  held  the  position  of 
advertising  director  of  the 
j  Democrat-Herald  in  Baker,  Ore. 
• 

On  Utilities  Board 

I  Port  Cunton,  Ohio 

Robert  Reider,  publisher  of 
I  the  Port  Clinton  Daily  News, 
has  been  appointed  by  Gov. 
Michael  V.  DiSalle  to  a  $16,000 
post  as  member  of  the  Ohio 
I  Public  Utilities  Commission.  The 
I  publisher  was  a  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  nomination 
I  i  against  Mr.  DiSalle  in  1956. 

EDITOR  dc  PU 


Under-30  Class 
For  Re-Staffing 

Philadelphu 

Eleven  employees  have  bea 
added  by  the  Inquirer  in  tie 
past  three  months  as  the  result 
of  gradual  re-stalfing  followiui 
the  numerous  “severance  pay 
plus  bonus’’  resignations  last 
winter. 

The  new  additions  indicate  an 
accent  on  youth.  The  majority 
of  those  hired  are  under  30 
years  of  age. 

The  new  employees,  accordiuf 
to  Stewart  Hooker,  personnd 
director,  include: 

News  Department:  Eric 
Blanchard,  formerly  with  the 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-Newt; 
Robert  Fachet,  formerly  with 
the  AP  and  Elizabeth  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Journal;  Harry  J.  Trim- 
bom,  fonnerly  with  the  AP,  UP, 
and  INS;  and  Robert  J.  Salgado, 
formerly  with  the  Indianapolit 
(Ind.)  News,  all  to  rewrite,  and 
Myron  Marks,  fonnerly  with  the 
Pontiac  (Ill.)  Daily  Leader  wA 
Fawcett  Publications,  to  the  copy 
desk. 

Advertising  Department; 
Warren  S.  Simon,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Bruce  Co.,  hired  as  Classified 
Salesman;  John  V.  Fallon 
formerly  with  the  New  Yoti 
World-Telegram,  national  adver-  *1 
tising  salesman;  Robert  Hop 
kins,  transferred  from  Radio-T\’ 
station  WFIL  to  retail  adver¬ 
tising  salesman;  and  John  C. 
Molloy,  fonnerly  with  the  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  to 
national  advertising  salesman. 

In  addition,  Bruce  Learned, 
formerly  with  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Information  Service  and 
the  Stamford  (Conn.)  AdvoceU. 
and  George  W.  Wilson,  formerly 
with  Massachusetts  and  Ohio 
newspapers,  have  been  hired  as 
editorial  writers. 

Wins  Scholarship 

CLEVELA.MI 

Gerald  P.  Grant,  a  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  copytoy,  has  beffl  a 
awarded  a  faculty  scholarship  | 
to  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour-  * 
nalism  of  Columbia  University. 
Mr.  Grant,  a  native  of  Syracuse, 

N.  Y.,  is  a  graduate  of  John 
Carroll  University  in  Cleveland. 

• 

Prices  Increasetl 

Williamson,  W.  Va. 

The  Williamson  Daily  Netct  U 
and  Martinsburg  Journal  have  | 
raised  their  prices  from  5c  to  7c  I 
per  copy  on  newsstands,  and  to  I 
42c  per  week,  90c  per  half -month  I 
and  $1.80  per  calendar  month  I 
for  home  delivery.  I 
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N.Y.  Coliseum,  New  York 


Mr.  Aspdin  named  it 


In  the  sack,  it’s  cement . . . 
In  the  pavement,  it's  concrete 


Some  people  still  refer  to  cement  sidewalks  or  cement 
buildings.  But,  properly,  cement  is  the  gray  (or  white) 
powder  that  comes  in  sacks.  It  is  the  vital  ingredient 
which,  when  combined  with  water,  binds  stones  and 
sand  into  rock-like  concrete. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

33  West  Orand  Avs.,  Chicago  lO,  III. 

A.  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  Portland  cement  and  concrete 


^^portland”  cement 


Cit's  not  a  brand  name— so  lower-ease 
••p”  lor  *‘portland,'*  please)  The  year  1824: 

Joseph  Aspdin  of  Leeds,  England,  was  granted  a  patent  on 
hydraulic  cement.  He  made  it  by  pulverizing  precise  amounts 
of  limestone  and  clay,  burning  the  mixture  until  it 
underwent  chemical  change,  and  then  grinding  the  resulting 
“clinker”  into  a  fine  powder. 

To  his  eye,  mortar  made  with  this  cement  resembled  stone 
from  quarries  on  the  Isle  of  Portland,  off  the  British  coast. 

So  he  called  it  “portland”  cement.  Because  he  did,  everywhere 
today  “portland”  is  the  designation  of  manufactured  cement 
meeting  controlled  specifications. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  about  98%  of  the  cement 
used  is  “portland”  cement.  Most  of  it  is  produced  by 
companies  that  are  members  of  the  Portland  Cement 
Association,  a  national  organization  that  carries  out  intensive 
scientific  research  and  development,  technical  and  educational 
services  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  this  versatile 
product.  Today,  portland  cement  is  the  most  widely 
used  of  all  modern  construction  materials. 

Public  service  is  the  purpose  of  the  Portland  Cement 
Association.  It  does  not  manufacture,  sell  or  distribute 
cement.  But  today  in  finer  highways,  in  better  buildings, 
houses  and  structures  of  all  kinds,  all  America  is  benefiting 
directly  from  this  continuing  cement  industry  program. 


You'll  benefit,  and  be  entertained,  too,  by  the  newest  sound 
and  color  movie  from  PC  A  .  .  .  the  26-minute  drama  of  cement 
making,  “From  Mountains  to  Microns."  Free  loan  .  .  . 
write  for  details. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


McCall  Color  Process 
Gives  Greater  Depth 


By  James  L.  Collings 

By  ignoring  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  recommendation  Floyd  Mc¬ 
Call  has  solved  a  problem  in 
newspaper  color  photography: 
how  to  give  greater  depth  of 
focus  to  photos. 

Floyd,  executive  head  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  photo  de¬ 
partment,  had  a  society  shot  in 
his  paper  the  other  day  that 
offered  full  testimonial  to  his 
ingenuity.  It  was  made  at  f.  22, 
1/50. 

This  is  really  stopping  down, 
of  course,  but  when  you  con¬ 
sider  his  film  and  technique  per¬ 
haps  you  can  understand  how 
he  did  it.  He  used  Kodak’s  new 
35  mm.  color  film.  High  Speed 
Ektachrome,  which  has  an  ASA 
of  160.  As  they  might  say  at 
a  track  event,  that’s  fast,  fellow. 

The  film  was  designed  to  be 
processed  into  positive  trans¬ 
parencies  for  slide  projects. 


MTWTF 


The  RED  BANK 

REGISTER 

PUBLISHING  DAILY 

Starting  September  1st 

Monday  thru  Friday 
Evening  Editions 

Acknowledged  leader  in  its 
field,  the  “Register”  has  been 
published  foi  more  than  80 
years  as  a  weekly.  17,385, 
ABC  Mar.,  1958,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  65  pages  per  issue.  The 
“Register”  serves  the  rich  Red 
Bank-Middletown  area  in  north¬ 
ern  Monmouth  County  with 
more  than  3  to  1  margin  over 
any  other  New  Jersey  news¬ 
paper! 


RALPH  R.  MCLMCAN 
National  Representative 
HI  E.  44tli  St..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
OX  74)821 

MTWTF 


This  is  where  Floyd  stepped  in, 
used  his  imagination  and  knowl¬ 
edge  and  wisely  perverted  the 
film  to  his  own  use. 

He  developed  the  film  to  a 
color  negative,  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  making  of  bromide 
color  separation  prints  that  are 
used  in  engraving  newspaper 
press  plates. 

“By  using  the  High  Speed 
Ektachrome  in  this  ivay,”  the 
Post  explained,  “McCall  was 
able  to  make  the  photograph 
with  an  f.  22  lens  opening  at 
l/50th  of  a  second. 

“This  lens  and  shutter  set¬ 
ting  made  it  possible  for  the 
picture  to  be  focused  at  a 
greater  depth  with  finer  grain 
and  resolution.” 

Not  only  this,  but  when  the 
film  is  treated  as  a  color  nega¬ 
tive  it  can  be  blown  up  to  11 
diameters  without  losing  quali¬ 
ty. 

*  ♦  * 

HRST  PHOTO 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

David  Wurael,  New  England 
region  chief,  UPI,  and  Robert 
Gauthier,  a  technician  with  the 
service,  w'ere  responsible  for  the 
first  photo  transmitted  from 
here  the  other  day.  Using  a 
UPI  transmitter,  they  send  the 
picture  from  the  Inquirer  and 
Mirror  offices  (a  weekly)  to  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Senti¬ 
nel. 


PICTURE  GUIDE 

New  York 
A  local  organization  has  is¬ 
sued  a  photo  guide  that  should 
be  helpful  to  editors,  publish¬ 
ers,  journalism  schools  and  cam¬ 
eramen  of  all  categories. 

Special  Libraries  Association 
(31  E.  10th  St.,  Manhattan)  is 
the  publisher  and  the  128-book 
is  called  Picture  Sources:  An 
Introductory  List.  The  work  was 
compiled  by  picture  librarians. 

According  to  the  association, 
the  guide  has  398  sources  classi¬ 
fied  under  14  major  categories 
and  the  picture  sources  are  fully 
described.  Each  entry  lists  the 
size  of  the  collection  and  type 
of  material  included,  subjects 
and  dates  covered,  conditions  of 
use,  address,  telephone  and 
j  name  of  the  picture  librarian. 
1  Some  of  the  categories:  gen¬ 


eral  picture  collections;  com¬ 
merce  and  industry;  commercial 
agencies;  dramatic  arts  and 
music;  ethnology  and  religion; 
fine,  graphic  and  applied  arts; 
military  subjects;  natural  his¬ 
tory,  and  transportation. 

*  *  * 

FAIRCIXITH  INJURED 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Rudy  Faircloth,  AP,  was  cut 
on  the  arms  last  week  when  he 
fell  through  the  roof  of  a  shed 
while  photographing  opening- 
day  sales  in  this  tobacco  region. 

#  9|C 

PHILIP  AGAIN 

It’s  Prince  Philip  again,  but 
this  time  with  a  smile.  The 
other  day  up  in  Canada  two 
homegrown  photographers  en¬ 
tered  a  fenced-off  area  at  a 
luncheon  for  the  royal  couple. 
After  they  had  made  several 
shots,  the  Prince  turned  to  them 
with  a  smile  and  said:  “Come 
on,  take  your  pictures  and  hop 
it.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

‘CITY  HOSPITAL’  ESSAY 

A  photo-essay  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  as  a  master’s  thesis  by  a 
graduate  student  in  journalism 
at  Boston  University’s  School  of 
Public  Relations  and  Communi¬ 
cations. 

The  project,  a  pictorial  study 
of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  con¬ 
taining  320  pictures  taken  with 
a  miniature  camera,  was  sub¬ 
mitted  as  his  master’s  thesis  in 
journalism  by  Carl  Chiarenza, 
23,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Its  title 
is  “City  Hospital.” 

Mr.  Chiai’enza,  a  graduate  of 
the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  where  he  majored  in 
photography,  took  more  than 
1,600  pictures  over  a  seven- 
months’  period  at  Boston  City 
Hospital.  He  used  “available 
light”  techniques  (no  flash 
bulbs)  and  even  taped  the 
chromium  parts  of  his  35mm 
cameras  to  avoid  attracting  at¬ 
tention. 

Mr.  Chiarenza,  who  will  re¬ 
ceive  his  M.S.  in  Journalism  de¬ 
gree  at  the  University’s  Summer 
Commencement  Aug.  22,  has 
been  a  graduate  assistant  in 
press  photogfraphy  in  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  journalism  for  two  years 
*  *  * 

DANTE’S  SEAWAY 

Dante  0.  Tranquille  of  the 
Utica  newspapers  won  top 
honors  in  the  New  York  State 
Fair’s  ninth  annual  newsphoto 
competition.  His  picture  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  won  the 
best-of-show  award  and  first 
place  in  the  “Opportunities  in 
the  Empire  State”  category.  He 
received  the  Governor’s  Cup  and 
$150  in  cash. 


More  than  450  news  pictures 
were  entered. 

Division  winners: 

Sports — 1,  Charles  Hoff,  New 
York  News;  2,  Frank  Jurkoski, 
New  York  Journal- American 
3,  Leo  F.  Fahey,  Binghamton 
Press. 

Opportunities — 1,  Tranquille 

2,  Albert  Eichorn,  Newsday;  3 
Herman  J.  Borzner,  Syracust 
Post-Standard. 

Spot  News — 1,  Charles  Frat- 
tini.  New  York  News;  2,  Cliff 
Preisigke,  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press;  3,  Frank  Mastro,  New 
York  Mirror. 

Human  Interest  —  1,  James 
Nightengale,  Newsday;  2,  James 
B.  Walsh,  Elmira  Star-Gazette 

3,  Tranquille. 

*  *  * 

RALPH  BAIRD  DIES 

Ralph  B.  Baird,  77,  veteran 
press  photographer  who  worked 
for  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  37 
years  until  his  retirement  in 
1955,  died  July  31. 

His  work  as  a  photographer 
began  just  after  the  Spanish 
American  war  with  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  In  1903,  he 
returned  to  Denver  as  a  car 
toonist  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  and  became  a  photogra¬ 
pher  again  the  following  year 
♦  ♦  * 

HE  LIKES  SURPRISE 

Photographers  for  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette 
knew  that  at  least  one  person 
will  remember  their  birthday. 
Each  lensman  is  greeted  on  his 
biii;hday  anniversary  with  a 
“happy  birthday  sign  and  a  box 
of  home  made  goodies. 

Ralph  Foniey,  photographer 
for  the  Arizona  State  University 
news  bureau,  is  the  man  respon 
sible.  He  is  a  former  photog  for 
the  Phoenix  newspapers. 

Forney  paints  all  the  signs 
himself  and  bakes  cookies,  cake 
or  cup  cakes.  The  whole  layout 
is  waiting  in  the  photo  lab  for 
the  honored  photographer  no 
matter  what  time  he  comes  to 
work. 

Forney  does  the  parties  for 
fun.  Like  most  photographers 
he  likes  to  exploit  the  element 
of  surprise.  He  once  worked  2% 
hours  to  get  a  broom  to  stand 
by  itself — just  to  see  how  people 
would  react  to  it. 

*  *  * 

ROMANTIC  BEAT 

Almost  60  news  photographers 
from  a  dozen  nations  blocked 
the  main  road  through  Soegne 
Norway,  the  other  day  to  have 
a  free-for-all  picture  “confer 
ence”  with  Steven  Rockefeller 
and  his  fiancee,  Anne  Marie 
Rasmussen.  The  happy  couple 
posed  in  a  variety  of  shots,  then 
jumped  onto  a  motorbike  and 
sped  away,  with  photographers 
running  aJfter  them. 
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FILM  SPEED 


PUBUC  RELATIONS; 

Journalism 
And  PR  Chair 
At  Princeton 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

Bequests  totaling  approxi¬ 
mately  $500,000  from  the  estates 
of  Edwin  F.  Ferris  and  his 
widow,  M.  E.  Cornelia  Ferris, 
former  residents  of  Dunmore, 
Pa.,  have  made  it  possible  for 
Princeton  University  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  endowed  professorship 
in  journalism  and  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

President  Robert  F.  Goheen 
said  the  chair,  the  founding  of 
which  has  been  explored  for  the 
past  two  years  by  a  faculty 
committee,  will  be  known  as  The 
Ferris  Professorship  in  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Public  Relations.  Mr. 
Ferris,  a  member  of  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Class  of  1899,  was  an  as¬ 
sociate  financial  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  and  later  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Scranton 
Truth. 

The  first  incumbent  of  the 
Ferris  Professorship,  brought 
into  being  as  the  first  step  in 
the  development  of  an  interde¬ 
partmental  program  providing 
“instruction  in  journalism  and 
public  relations”  under  the  terms 
of  the  Ferris  gifts,  will  be  Doug¬ 
lass  Cater,  36-year  old  author 
of  “The  Fourth  Branch  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,"  an  analysis  of  the 
operations  of  the  1,200-member 
press  corps  in  Washington. 

During  the  first  term  of  the 
next  academic  year,  Mr.  Cater, 
Washington  correspondent  since 
1950  of  the  fortnightly  maga¬ 
zine,  the  Reporter,  will  seiwe  as 
Visiting  Ferris  Lecturer  and  will 
conduct  a  scries  of  weekly  three- 
hour  seminars  for  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  Woodrow  Wilson  School 
of  Public  and  International  Af- 


PADUCAH— 
WAY  TO  IT 

Saletwise,  the  way  to  Padu¬ 
cah  !$  through  The  Paducah 
Sun-Democrat. 

More  than  25,000  families 
buy  it  and  respond  to  its  ad¬ 
vertising. 

CITY  ZONE:  52,016 

Paburali  gitn  -  Srnuirrat 

Paducah,  Ky. 

Nat'l.  Representative — 
lurke,  Kulpers  R  Mahoney 


fairs,  a  cooperative  enterprise  of 
the  Departments  of  History, 
Politics  and  Economics  and 
Sociology. 

Students  participating  in  the 
Ferris  Seminars,  Dean  J.  Doug¬ 
las  Brown,  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
said,  “will  explore  intensively 
the  manner  in  which  the  modern- 
day  journalist  assists  in  the 
process  of  policy  formulation 
and  execution  in  both  the  legis¬ 
lative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  government  through  the 
communication  of  information 
and  the  reflection  of  public 
opinion  in  a  democracy.” 

Cardinal  Principles 

Following  a  series  of  consul¬ 
tations  with  practicing  journal¬ 
ists  familiar  with  Princeton’s 
educational  aims,  the  faculty 
committee  reported  that  “the 
outside  experts”  agreed  that  the 
program  implemented  under  the 
Edwin  F.  and  M.  E.  Cornelia 
Ferris  Memorial  Fund  could 
best  serve  the  profession  of  jour¬ 
nalism  if  three  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciples  were  kept  in  mind: 

1.  “that  the  profession  needs, 
and  needs  desperately  at  this 
time,  young  men  who  have  a 
sound  training  in  liberal  studies, 
with  a  specialty  such  as  econ¬ 
omics,  politics,  public  affairs  or 
natural  science; 

2.  “that  such  young  men 
should  also  have  been  made 
aware,  through  their  Princeton 
education,  of  ‘the  great  current 
events  in  their  historical  per¬ 
spective’  ; 

3.  “that  they  should  also  have 
had  training  in  the  writing  of 
expository  prose  which  would 
‘emphasize  the  necessity  for 
lucid  definition  and  apt  analogy 
and  would  enable  them  to  engage 
and  hold  the  interest  of  the 
public  in  abstruse  subjects’.” 

In  the  initial  stages,  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  aspects  of  the  “Fer¬ 
ris  Pi’ogram”  will  supplement 
and  extend  course-offeringrs  al¬ 
ready  in  the  curriculum,  in¬ 
cluding  courses  in  the  Wilson 
School  as  well  as  in  the  Depart¬ 


ments  of  English,  Politics  and  director.  He  is  a  former  Salt 
Psychologry.  Lake  City  newspaperman. 

Mr.  Cater,  who  in  the  Prince-  *  ♦  • 

ton  term  ahead  will  continue  his  Waldo  E.  McNaught,  a  former 
association  with  the  Reporter,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  reporter 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  and  picture  editor,  has  been  pro- 
with  the  Class  of  1947,  and,  mot^  from  PR  director  of  the 
while  qualifying  for  his  Master’s  Buick  Motor  Division  to  man- 
Degree  in  the  Harvard  Graduate  ager  of  divisional  relations  on 
School  of  Public  Administration,  the  General  Motors  PR  staff, 
served  as  a  tutor  in  Adams  ♦  ♦  • 

House.  He  was  co-author  in  1954  Herbert  J.  Kramer  has  been 
with  Marquis  Childs  of  “Ethics  appointed  director  of  the  public 
in  a  Business  Society."  information  and  advertising  de- 

•  *  *  partment  of  the  Travelers  In- 

STUDIES  ‘OUTER  SEVEN’  surance  Companies.  Mr.  Kramer 

has  served  as  assistant  manager 
Maurice  Feldman,  New  York  since  1952.  He  succeeds  manager 
PR  counsel,  leaves  Aug.  20  to  Harry  Barsantee  who  has  re¬ 
visit  Europe  especially  to  study  signed.  Mr.  Kramer  joined  the 
the  “Outer  Seven”  proposal  for  Travelers  in  the  public  informa- 
a  Free  Trade  Area.  Also  on  his  tion  and  advertising  department 
agenda  is  investigation  of  other  in  1951.  Prior  to  his  association 
Monomic  developments  concern-  with  the  Companies,  he  was  an 
ing  the  American  business  com-  account  executive  in  a  Hartford, 


munity.  *  *  ^  Connecticut  advertising  agency. 

‘RISE  &  SHINE’  PR  Charles  A.  Harris,  39,  will 

Carl  Erbe  Associates,  handl-  Income  acting  director  of  pub- 
ing  Esquire  Shoe  Polish  account,  relations  for  Canadian  Na- 
saw  to  it  that  client’s  president,  Railways,  effwtive  Oct. 

Irving  J.  Bottner,  hired  Beau  when  W.  R.  Wright  leaves 
Jack,  the  ex-lightweight  cham-  ^  become  president  of  McCann- 
pion  of  the  world,  now  shining  Erickson  (Canada)  Ltd. 


shoes  in  Miami  Beach  to  do 
“public  relations.”  Beau  will 


Mr.  Harris  has  been  assistant 
director  of  the  CNR’s  public 


demonstrate  the  shoe  shining  relations  department  since  De¬ 


art  at  public  appearances.  cember  1956.  Bom  and  educated 

«  n,  in  Toronto,  he  began  his  career 

there  in  1937  as  a  reporter  for 
NEW  JOBS  Globe  and  Mail  where  he 

Lyman  Gaylord  —  to  vice-  remained  until  1941.  Followinff 
president  of  Walker  &  Cren-  war-time  service  as  a  pilot  in  the 
shaw,  international  PR  counsel,  RCAF,  he  enrolled  at  Univer- 
New  York.  Firm  is  represented  sity  of  Toronto,  graduating  with 
in  48  countries  outside  of  U.  S.  honor  B.  A.  in  modem  his- 
through  Globe  Press  Service,  tory. 


Gaylord  was  formerly  at  O.  S. 
Tyson  &  Co.,  New  York  agency. 


Raymond  Corder  has  been  ap- 


W&C  clients  include  Chas.  Pfizer  pointed  manager  of  Creative 


&  Co.,  Scandinavian  Airlines 
System,  REAL  Airlines,  TSA- 


PR,  Inc.,  public  relations  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Anderson  &  Cairns, 


Transcontinental  Airlines,  Sud  loc.,  advertising  agency.  He 
Aviation,  American-Korean  succeeds  Ashley  W.  Burner,  who 
Foundation,  Port  of  Los  An-  has  resigned.  Associated  with 
geles  and  Worthington  Corp.  the  agency  since  1956,  Mr.  Ck>r- 
*  «  *  der  was  previously  editor  of  sev- 

T  .  ,  „  _  ,  eral  trade  publications.  Prior  to 

Joseph  J.  Graves  Jr.,  named  ^^at  he  worked  with  General 

corporate  dirwtor  of  advertising  Features  Corporation,  newspa- 

and  public  relations  for  Sparton  syndicate,  and  the 

Corporation,  large  Michigan  Vorfc  M.Vror 


.  ^  New  York  Daily  Mirror. 

manufacturer,  will  report  di-  *  *  « 

rectly  to  the  president  and  will  Edward  J.  Meier  has  resigned 
be  responsible  for  all  advertis-  director  of  public  relations 
mg  and  public  relations  func-  publicity  at  Standard  Steel 

tions  for  the  coloration  and  Corporation,  Los  Angeles,  and 


its  railway,  automotive  and  mili-  opgug,] 

tary  electronics  divisions.  He  firm, 

has  17  years  experience  in  the 
Michigan  newspaper  and  public 
relations  fields.  Weekly 


has  opened  his  own  public  rela- 


Thomas  P.  Wheelwright  has 


Weekly  Is  75 

Steamboat  Springs.  Colo- 
The  weekly  Steamboat  Pilot  is 


joined  Advertising  Counselors  of  marking  its  75th  year  in  busi- 
Arizona  from  Erwin  Wasey,  ness.  The  paper  was  established 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  by  James  Hoyle  of  Boulder  but 
York  City,  where  he  was  a  mem-  it  has  been  edited  by  the  late 
ber  of  the  agency’s  plans  board  Charles  H.  Leckenby  and  his 
and  served  as  public  relations  son,  Maurice,  since  1896. 
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GULF  PRESS  CONFERENCE 


A  service  of  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  in  the  cause 
of  creating— through  the  facts  as  we  see  them 
— a  fuller  understanding  of  the  oil  industry. 


Oil-hungry  America,  1959 


Oil  is  a  huge  business.  It  must  be  to  meet  America’s 
appetite  for  oil.  Yet  as  swiftly  as  this  appetite  has 
grown  since  Colonel  Edwin  L.  Drake  brought  in 
the  first  well  100  years  ago — as  enormous  as  it  is — 
it  emerges  more  unknown  than  understood.  These 
days,  how  much  oil  is  enough? 

Q>  Perhaps  we  should  first  ask  this:  how  much  oil  do  we 
really  have  today? 

A.  Let’s  start  with  Colonel  Drake  as  a  reference  point. 
In  1 859,  he  coaxed  2,000  barrels  of  oil  from  the  ground. 
Last  year,  America’s  total  flow  was  2,450,000,000  bar¬ 
rels.  And  the  world’s  known  proven  reserves  were 
estimated  at  252,000,000,000  barrels. 

Ol«  That  sounds  like  enough  oil  to  keep  us  running  for 
quite  a  long  while. 

A.  Not  very  long.  If  you  limit  the  reserves  to  those  in 
America  alone,  the  best  experts  say  that  they  offer  us 
less  than  a  dozen  years’  supply. 

QaThat  brings  us  to  our  appetite  for  oil.  Just  how  big  is  it? 

A.  To  begin  with,  we  really  have  more  than  one  appe¬ 
tite.  There  is  our  need  for  oil  as  energy.  There  are  our 
consumer  product  needs.  And  not  least,  our  national 
defense  needs. 

Qa  How  importantly  does  oil  figure  in  our  energy  require¬ 
ments  these  days? 

Aa  You  can  accurately  call  oil  the  economy’s  number 
one  energy  food.  A  century  ago,  we  did  94%  of  our 
work  with  muscle  power.  Today,  in  exact  reverse,  fuel 
energies  account  for  94%.  And  over  the  100  years,  the 
share  of  these  energies  supplied  by  oil  and  gas  has 
climbed  to  72%.  It  is  still  climbing. 

Qa  To  bring  this  job  down  to  cases,  what  of  oil  in  industry? 

Aa  For  one  thing,  our  industrial  output  as  measured  in 
gross  national  product  has  increased  by  2,253%  in  this 
century.  And  oil  has  played  a  key  part  not  only  in 
moving  industry’s  wheels,  but  also  in  lubricating  them. 
Oil  heats  some  700,000  factories — some  9,000,000  pri¬ 
vate  homes  as  well. 

Qa  Let’s  turn  to  our  transportation  needs.  What  is  oil’s 
role  in  supplying  energy  here? 
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A.  At  last  count,  we  had  56,000,000  cars  and  1 1 ,000,000 
trucks  and  buses  on  our  roads.  They  were  using  gaso¬ 
line  at  the  rate  of  53,000,000,000  gallons  a  year.  Add 
to  these  17,923  oil-powered  ships  and  28,331  diesel 
locomotives. 

Qa  You  mentioned  our  appetite  for  consumer  products. 

Is  this,  strictly  speaking,  an  oil  appetite? 

Aa  You  judge.  Oil  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  over 
2,500  things  we  use  every  day.  The  list  grows  too  fast 
to  keep  count. 

Qa  What  are  some  of  the  items  we  would  find  on  this  list? 

Aa  One  example  is  the  insecticides  we  are  using  in  al¬ 
most  three  times  the  quantity  we  did  ten  years  ago. 

There  is  the  asphalt  we  use  on  80%  of  our  paved  roads 
and  will  use  on  many  of  the  85,000  miles  of  new  road¬ 
way  we’ll  be  needing  soon. 

Qa  Don’t  a  good  many  of  these  products  come  even 
closer  to  home  than  this? 

Aa  Oil  lubricates  from  25  to  30  electric  motors  in  to¬ 
day’s  typical  home.  And  beyond  that,  you  may  wash, 
shave  and  comb  wholly  with  oil-derived  products.  Oil 
probably  helped  produce,  transport  and  cook  your  last 
meal.  Oil  not  only  moves  your  car — it  makes  possible 
its  tires,  upholstery,  glass,  paint. 

Qa  That  leaves  national  defense.  Isn’t  this  appetite  for 
oil  a  pretty  obvious  one? 

Aa  Perhaps.  But  not  so  its  extent.  In  World  War  I, 
more  than  half  the  supplies  our  overseas  troops  asked 
for  and  got  were  oil  supplies.  The  figure  often  ran  to 
80%.  And  since  then,  our  wars  and  war  machinery 
have  greatly  increased  that  appetite. 

Qa  Can  you  somehow  put  our  defense  needs  today  into 
more  specific  terms? 

Aa  As  just  one  example,  it  takes  five  big  5,000-gallon 
tanker  trucks  to  fill  up  the  tanks  of  one  of  our  big  jet 
bombers. 

Qa  Taking  our  total  appetite,  what  can  we  expect  will 
happen  to  it  from  here? 

Aa  You  can  safely  say  an  oil-hungry  America  is  getting 
even  hungrier.  In  the  next  10  years  alone,  we  estimate 
our  oil  needs  will  rise  by  40%. 

tVe  cordially  welcome  further  questions  and  com¬ 
ment.  Please  address  them  to  Gulf  Oil  Corp., 

Room  1300,  Gulf  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
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CIRCUL4TION 


New  Bedford  Has 
Balanced  Activities 

By  J.  J.  Kelleher 

Orrulation  Director 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times 


Year  round  activities  include 
baseball,  basketball,  a  35-piece 
Boy’s  Band,  hobby  classes,  his¬ 
torical  and  educational  trips  to 
New  York,  Boston,  Lexington 
and  Concord,  and  also  the  Navy 
Yards  at  Newport  and  Quonset, 
Rhode  Island. 

The  purpose  of  our  recrea¬ 
tional  and  educational  program 
is  to  build  into  boys  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  citizenship  that  will  de¬ 
velop  them  into  better  citizens; 
men  with  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  obligations  to  their 
neighbors,  their  nation  and  the 
world. 

There  is  no  better  way  in 
which  w'e  can  help  improve  or 
serve  our  community  and  the 
nation. 

Revamp  Carrier  League 

Our  program  is  practically 
the  same  as  every  year.  This 
past  year  our  baseball  league 
was  disbanded  as  a  newspaper- 
boy  league  in  favor  of  a  more 
rounded  program,  thereby  giv¬ 
ing  more  newspaperboys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  fit  into  more  sched¬ 
uled  games  at  the  Ted  Williams 
Camp  and  the  Cathedral  Camp, 
both  located  in  nearby  suburbs 
of  New  Bedford. 

Two  teams  from  two  districts 
spend  almost  an  entire  day  play¬ 
ing  two  baseball  games,  swim¬ 
ming,  boating,  and  horseback 
riding  at  these  two  camps  twice 
a  week. 

Under  the  able  guidance  of 
professional  camp  counselors, 
our  recreation  program  fills  in 


No.  2  in  a  series  of  articles 
by  winners  in  the  annual  Carrier 
Promotion  Display  Contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  ICMA.  This  report  cov¬ 
ers  activities  of  newspaper  win¬ 
ning  first  honors  in  the  25,000 
to  100,000  category. 
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the  need  for  competition  with 
the  regular  campers,  and  who 
knows,  maybe  another  Babe 
Ruth,  Ty  Cobb,  or  Ted  Wil¬ 
liams  will  be  discovered  in  this 
process. 

Training  School 

Our  photography  class  where 
the  fundamentals  of  photogra¬ 
phy  are  taught  one  evening  a 
week  w'as  a  great  success. 

Field  trips  to  the  fishing 
whaiwes  and  the  local  zoo  pro¬ 
duced  amazingly  good  prints 
and  enlargements. 

An  added  feature  of  our  over¬ 
all  program  w’as  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  “Little  Merchant” 
training  school. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is 
to  give  the  boys  an  explanation 
of  the  responsibilities  of  a 
Standard-Times  carrier  sales¬ 
man  and  to  give  advice  and  in¬ 
structions  which  will  help  him 
to  get  the  most  from  his  route 
in  profits  and  business  training. 

Parents  Invited 

Parents  of  boys  are  welcome 
to  attend.  They  may  offer  help¬ 
ful  advice  to  those  who  are  con¬ 
ducting  the  school  and  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  their  boy’s  job 
will  make  for  sound  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  will  contribute  to  the 
boy’s  success. 

Boys  who  attend  the  school 
and  pass  the  examination  are 
given  a  certificate.  Those  who 
have  not  already  been  appointed 
to  a  route  will  be  given  the  first 
vacancy  in  their  part  of  the  city. 
The  appointment  of  a  boy  to 
a  route  is  only  temporary  until 
he  has  been  certified. 

Certified  boys  will  be  given 
I  recognition  for  good  service  and 
I  will  be  awarded  crests  at  the 
end  of  4  months,  8  months,  and 
;  12  months.  Certified  boys  or 
■  their  parents  have  the  privilege 
of  consulting  the  Standard- 
Times  Circulation  Department 


irTOWAY  AT  5«30  A-M- 


AND  55,000  CAME — "Half  an  hour  spent  at  a  free  movie  could  save 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  women!"  With  this  page  one  statement,  the 
Long  Island  Press  attracted  more  than  55,000  women  readers  to  43 
theatres  for  showings  of  films  on  breast  cancer. 


any  time  concerning  their  prob¬ 
lems. 

Take  Examinatiun 

Boys  attending  the  lecture 
will  be  given  a  copy  of  the  lec¬ 
ture,  together  with  a  copy  of 
their  instructions  for  home 
study. 

Both  copies  should  be  read 
carefully  at  home,  and  on  the 
next  Saturday  afternoon  follow¬ 
ing  a  lecture,  they  report  to  the 
school  for  their  written  exami¬ 
nation. 

Their  examination  paper  will 
then  be  marked,  corrected  and 
returned  by  mail  with  the  boy’s 
certificate  if  he  has  the  required 


marks. 

Boys  who  fail  to  get  the  neces¬ 
sary  marks  will  be  required  to 
try  the  test  a  second  time  after 
further  instnictions. 

Some  of  the  questions  asked 
in  the  examination  are: 

What  is  a  “Little  Merchant?” 

Who  are  eligible  to  become 
“Little  Merchants?” 

Why  should  a  boy  become  a 
“Little  Merchant?” 

How  to  be  successful  as  a 
“Little  Merchant.” 

Also,  general  instructions  for 
“Little  Merchants.” 

We  believe  that  lifetime  ben^ 
fits  will  be  the  result  of  proper¬ 
ly  trained  boys. 
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Test  System  To  Build 
‘Paying’  Circulation 


A  system  for  building  profit¬ 
able  circulation  is  being  tested 
by  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 

It  is  based  on  a  theory  de¬ 
veloped  by  H.  B.  Maynard  & 
Co.,  management  consultants, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Staff  consult¬ 
ants  of  the  firm,  under  direction 
of  Herbert  Nicholas,  manager  of 
newspaper  services,  are  work¬ 
ing  with  J.  H.  Kauffmann,  Star 
business  manager,  to  put  it  into 
effect  and  supervise  its  opera¬ 
tion. 

Believed  Original 

Briefly  stated,  the  theory,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  original,  is  that  the 
circulation  department  is  both 
a  sales  organization  and  a  news¬ 
paper  production  department, 
and,  in  consequence,  should  be 
planned  and  controlled  in  the 
same  way  a  manufacturer 
makes  goods  for  sale.  Further¬ 
more,  planning  and  supervision 


must  be  more  closely  coordinated 
with  other  departments  than  is 
generally  the  rule. 

“The  circulation  department 
produces  what  the  advertising 
department  sells,”  is  how  Mr. 
Nicholas  summed  up  the  premise 
of  the  proposition.  “Newspaper  ^ 
management,  therefore,  must  , 
seek  to  produce  circulation  as  a 
product  that  can  be  most  easily 
and  profitably  sold  to  consumers. 

“This  requires  advance  re¬ 
search  and  planning,  systema¬ 
tized  departmentalization,  care¬ 
ful  personnel  selection  and  train¬ 
ing,  accurate  budgeting  for  pin¬ 
pointed  promotion,  close  super¬ 
vision  and  constant  coordination 
between  circulation  and  all  other 
departments  of  the  newspaper. 

Underrated  Executive 
“The  circulation  manager  is 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Toughest  thing  we  tackle— trying  to  get 
folks  to  remember  Teletype  one  way  .  .  . 
with  a  cap  "T”. 

*  Trademark  of  Teletype  Corporation 

TELETYPr 

CORPORATION 

suBsiDiARv  OF  Westgrti  Ekctric  Company  inc. 


P.  S.  The  new  Teletype  Model  28  line  of  e^uii>- 
ment  "tackles”  news  at  100  words  per  minute. 
Write  for  free  literature. 

Address:  Teletype  Corporation,  Dept.  50  F, 
4100  Fullerton  Ave.,  Chicago  39,  lUinois. 


Circulation 

(Continued  from  page  46) 


historically  underrated  in  the 
trade.  But  this  view  upgrades 
his  position  considerably,  and, 
we  believe,  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  entire  publishing  opera¬ 
tion.” 

What  the  Star  wanted  and 
placed  before  Maynard  manage¬ 
ment  consultants  to  help  realize 
was  to  raise  even  higher  than  it 
is  its  level  of  circulation  domi¬ 
nance  in  those  areas  that  could 
be  best  sold  at  a  profit  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  to  the  paper. 

“We  are  not  interested  in  buy¬ 
ing  circulation  through  reader 
contests,”  Mr.  KaulTmann  ex¬ 
plained.  Maynard  consultants 
were  told  to  keep  within  this 
basic  policy  of  “investing  pro¬ 
motion  money  to  produce  and 
deliver  the  best  possible  product 
where  it  means  most  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  to  the  paper.” 

Two-Year  Plan 

Mr.  Nicholas  told  w'hat  has 
been  done  so  far  and  what  is 
planned  for  the  future  under 
this  precise  directive. 

First  of  all,  a  two-year  plan 
was  envisioned.  It  began  last 
March  with  preliminaiy  studies 
conducted  by  Walter  Duncan  of 
the  Maynard  staff.  His  princi¬ 
pal  assignment  was  to  evaluate 
present  and  proposed  operations 
to  determine  (1)  if  changes 
were  called  for;  (2)  such 
changes  could  be  carried  out 
with  profit  to  the  Star.  The  de¬ 
cision  was  that  they  could. 

Next,  using  new  and  avail¬ 
able  research  the  Star’s  total 
circulation  area  was  broken 
down  into  16  divisions.  Each 
division  was  separately  evalu¬ 
ated  in  terms  of  their  popula¬ 
tion,  present  number  of  Star 
readers,  and  their  worth  as  con¬ 
sumers  to  Star  advertisers  na¬ 
tional  and  local. 

To  each  division  is  assigned 


its  own  circulation  supervisor 
under  the  circulation  manager. 
With  this  decentralization  there 
became  in  effect  16  centers  of 
circulation  and  control  coordi¬ 
nated  by  Elmer  J.  Devors,  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Each  super¬ 
visor  is  responsible  for  his  own 
segment  of  the  total  Star  cir¬ 
culation  (258,434  daily — 291,348 
Sundays). 

The  total  force  of  143  route- 
men  and  approximately  4,000 
carriers  were  assigned  to  their 
own  respective  divisions  under 
the  supervisors.  The  Star  is 
90%  home  delivered. 

Obviously,  since  each  of  the 
16  divisions  had  been  evaluated 
as  to  the  worth  of  each  as  a 
product  to  advertisers  and  there¬ 
fore  to  the  paper  itself,  the  next 
steps  followed  in  logical  order. 
There  were: 

1 —  to  make  the  best  possible 
selection  of  supervisors. 

2 —  To  make  provisions  for 
their  training  and  development. 

3 —  To  set  individual  circula¬ 
tion  gain  quotas  for  each  divi¬ 
sion,  based  on  the  kind  of  profit¬ 
able  readers  desired. 

4 —  To  break  down  the  total 
circulation  department  budget 
into  the  16  different  divisions. 

5 —  To  tailor-make  and  pin¬ 
point  promotion  for  each  divi¬ 
sion  according  to  its  special 
needs. 

6 —  To  tabulate  and  assess  re¬ 
sults  at  regular  intei-vals. 

7 —  To  coordinate  circulation 
department  activities  with  those 
of  all  other  departments. 

Coordination 

Mr.  Nicholas  cited  as  an  obvi¬ 
ous  example  of  close  coordina¬ 
tion  with  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  and  delivery  room,  the 
point  that  in  a  given  division 
an  office  may  be  closing  at  4:30 
P.M.  and  to  keep  sales  up  it 
will  be  necessary  to  get  copies 
to  the  doors  at  that  time. 

No  unusual  effort  has  yet  been 
made  at  the  Star  for  especially 
close  coordination  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  department.  Mr.  Nicholas, 
however,  envisions  a  time  when 
each  division  supervisor  will  be 
instructed  to  keep  a  daily  tabu¬ 
lation  of  news  linage  given  to 
his  particular  area,  to  be  able 
to  consult  with  editors  regard¬ 
ing  possible  coverage  changes. 

“The  public  will  buy  the  news¬ 
paper  they  feel  serves  them 
best,”  he  said.  “It  is  true  that 
reading  habits  and  buying  habits 
tend  to  perpetuate  a  certain 
number  of  subscriptions.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  dangerous  to 
mistake  what  the  reader  will 
tolerate  with  what  the  reader 
wants. 

“Small  circulation  gains  and 
declining  coverage  may  be  evi¬ 
dence  of  circulation  by  suffer¬ 


ance  which  is  created  by  poor 
page  layout,  early  editorial 
deadlines,  late  home  deliveries, 
or  other  weaknesses,  the  small 
area  supervisors  can  most  easily 
see. 


Personnel 

In  implementing  the  system, 
Mr.  Nicholas  immediately  was 
struck  with  the  importance  of 
the  personnel  department.  No 
system  is  ever  any  better  than 
the  people  who  operate  it.  Of 
course,  this  has  the  plus  value 
of  being  a  stimulus  for  original 
careful  selection  of  the  right 
personnel  and  their  comprehen¬ 
sive  training  and  development. 
It  eventuates  logically  into  a 
management  development  pro¬ 
gram,  highly  important  to  any 
successful  business. 

“Future  managers  are  quite 
possibly  today’s  route  men,”  Mr. 
Nicholas  commented.  “In  this 
system  you  are  forcing  responsi¬ 
bility  down  the  organization 
structure  into  the  lower  levels 
where  overall  management  can 
always  get  the  greatest  results. 
Learning  by  doing  is  the  best 
way  to  make  future  managers. 
The  system  provides  a  means 
of  developing  managers  capa¬ 
ble  of  moving  up  through  the 
ranks  into  the  top  management 
team. 

“Furthermore,  it  meets  the 
always  imperative  need  for  co¬ 
ordinated  planning  and  control. 
With  circulation  brought  into 
close  coordination  with  adver¬ 
tising,  editorial,  mechanical  and 
business  departments,  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  putting  effort  where 
profit  lies  is  more  earily  deter¬ 
mined. 

Production  Department 

“With  all  concerned  keyed  to 
the  fundamental  proposition 
that  the  circulation  department 
is  a  production  department  pro¬ 
ducing  what  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  sells,  a  strong  sales- 
minded  team  is  developed  and 
the  importance  of  strong  cir¬ 
culation  management  and  direc¬ 
tion  is  recognized. 

“Because  often  not  broken 
down  into  small  segments,  the 
job  of  market  analysis  is  not 
done  as  well  as  it  should  be, 
nor  is  it  as  refined.  Under  this 
plan  it  is  possible  to  determine 
which  small  section  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  most  concentrated  at¬ 
tention  in  terms  of  potential 
revenue  from  national  or  local 
advertising.” 

Given  his  specific  goal  for  his 
own  area,  it  is  Mr.  Nicholas’ 
opinion  that  each  circulation  su¬ 
pervisor  is  afforded  better  than 
usual  opportunities  to  achieve 
the  goal  through  doing  the  best 
possible  job  in  these  three  fun¬ 
damental  functions: 


1.  Training  and  directing  his  | 

home  delivery  managers  and  k 
carriers.  I 

2.  Using  most  intelligently  the  [ 
promotion  budget  assigned,  * 
whether  it  be  by  carrier  con¬ 
test,  special  offers,  telephone  ot  i 
personal  solicitation,  etc. 

3.  Reviewing  progress  »t 

quarterly  intervals  to  determine  [ 
how  many  lasting  subscriptions 
have  been  obtained  and  their  f 
real  value  to  the  newspaper  and 
its  advertisers.  ! 

[ 

Other  Services  I 


H.  B.  Maynard  &  Co.,  throu^ 
its  newspaper  services  depart-  ■ 
ment,  has  had  a  variety  of  sue-  I 
cessful  experiences  in  guiding  f 
newspaper  managements.  For 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  circulation 
department  it  fulfilled  an  as¬ 
signment  involving  office  pro- 
ceedures. 

Assignments  for  the  Miami  \ 
Herald  have  included  job  evalu-  [ 
ation,  time  formulas,  work 
standards,  circulation  and  lin¬ 
age  forecasts,  plant  site  evalu¬ 
ations  and  layout,  and  wage  ad-  > 
ministration.  Departments  in-  , 
volved  have  included  composing, 
mail,  press,  photoengraving,  and 
stereotype. 

Other  newspapers  served  have 
been  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Detroit  News,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  Press,  and  St.  Petersburg  . 
(Fla.)  Times.  j 

Mr.  Nicholas  commented  that  C 
he  has  found  among  newspaper  | 
men  a  greater  spirit  of  team¬ 
work  than  he  has  found  in  any 
other  industry. 


Forced  By  Necessity 


“It  is  forced  by  necessity," 
he  declared.  “If  a  publisher 
doesn’t  get  teamwork,  he  is 
doomed  to  failure.  A  newspaper 
is  unique  in  industry  in  that 
a  typical  plant  may  turn  out 
25  million  to  one  billion  new^ 
papers  a  year  almost  all  of  it 
for  local  home  consumption. 
While  in  mass  production  in 
some  senses  it  is  strictly  a 
handcraft  product.  With  sev¬ 
eral  editions  a  day,  a  high  d^ 
gree  of  cooperation  is  required 
under  constant  pressure  between 
business,  advertising,  mechani¬ 
cal  and  circulation  departments. 

“We  find  we  get  this  kind  of 
cooperation  and  teamplay  with 
newspapers  for  which  we  work. 

A  graduate  engineer  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  19^- 
Mr.  Nicholas  has  been  with 
Maynard  since  1953,  following 
army  service  and  seven  years 
with  Westinghouse.  Besides 
newspaper  he  has  done  manag«- 
ment  consultant  work  for  the 
government  and  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  Volvo,  Swedish 
car  produced  in  Gothenburg, 
Sweden. 
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Nearly  $150  billion  has  been  spent  by  federal,  state  and 
local  governments  on  highways,  airports,  airways  and  the 
inland  waterways  system.  Many  additional  billions  will  be 
spent  to  expand,  improve  and  maintain  these  facilities. 

Much  of  this  money  has  been  and  continues  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  general  taxpayers  through  income  taxes,  property 
taxes  and  other  general  taxes  they  pay. 

These  transportation  facilities,  supplied  by  the  public. 


are  used  extensively  by  carriers  in  competition  with  the 
railroads.  In  many  instances  none  of  the  expense  of  con¬ 
struction,  maintenance  and  operation  is  recovered  through 
user  charges  —  such  as  fuel  taxes,  license  and  registration 
fees  and  graduated  weight-mile  charges. 

Shouldn’t  an  adequate  share  of  the  costs  of  these  facilities  be 
paid  by  private  business  interests  who  use  them  for  proBt? 
Shouldn’t  the  tax-paying  public  be  relieved  of  this  burden? 
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Why  must 
public  funds 
support 

private  interests? 


ATTORNEY  DISCUSSES  LIBEL 

Some  Good  Defenses 
In  Law  of  Privilege 

By  Carl  L.  Shipley 


Up  to  this  point,  I  have  made 
law  of  libel  sound  somewhat 
more  hazardous  for  newspapers 
than  it  really  is.  You  will  have 
noted  that  I  have  tried  to  make 
it  clear  that  not  every  false 
statement  is  libelous.  For  in¬ 
stance,  describing  a  plain-look¬ 
ing  40-year-old  woman  as  a  20- 
year  old  beauty,  would  probably 
do  her  no  injury  for  which  she 
could  collect  damages. 

By  the  same  token  not  every 
injurious  statement  is  libelous. 
Your  theater  critic  might  well 
describe  “South  Pacific”  as  a 
terrible  show  and  by  reason  of 
his  critical  report  cause  the 
show  very  serious  financial  loss. 
However,  such  injury  is  not  li¬ 
belous,  unless  it  is  based  on  a 
false  statement  of  material  fact. 

If  you  tell  the  truth,  with 
good  motivations  and  for  justi¬ 
fiable  ends,  you  cannot  be  sued 
for  libel  for  resulting  injury  al¬ 
though  the  truth  may  hurt  very 
much  indeed.  It  is  only  the  com¬ 
bination  of  false  and  injurious 
statements  which  holds  someone 
up  to  shame  or  ridicule  or  hurts 
them  in  their  business,  that  you 
are  liable  for  damages. 

Truth  or  Justification 

In  other  words,  the  law  recog¬ 
nizes  some  very  good  defenses 
to  a  charge  of  libel.  The  first  of 
these  is  truth  or  justification. 
The  second  defense  is  privilege. 

Every  newspaper  has  a  quali¬ 
fied  privilege  to  print  in  its  col¬ 
umns  a  fair  and  accurate  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  agencies  of  Government. 
This  applies  not  only  to  the 
Federal  and  State  legislatures, 
but  to  the  judicial  and  executive 
branches  of  Government,  as  well, 
at  all  levels.  A  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  as  an  example,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  privileged  in  the  remarks 
he  may  make  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  or  Senate  or  in  the  course 
of  proceedings  in  a  properly 
constituted  Committee.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  false  or  malicious  his 
statement  may  be  or  whether 
it  is  pertinent  to  the  business  at 
hand  or  not,  an  official  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  whether  he  be  in  the 
executive,  legislative,  or  judicial 
branches,  cannot  be  sued  for 
libel  for  statements  made  in 
the  course  of  his  >  official  busi¬ 
ness.  A  newspaper  which  writes 
the  story  of  any  such  speech 

iZ _ 


(Discussion  of  libel  by  Mr.  Ship- 
ley,  a  Washington  attorney,  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Press  Confer¬ 
ence  in  May  is  being  presented 
in  a  series  of  four  articles  of 
which  this  is  the  third.) 


has  a  qualified  privilege  to  make 
a  fair  and  accurate  report  of 
such  statement. 

Not  so  many  years  ago.  Sen. 
Jim  Couzens  became  a  hero  of 
the  law  in  establishing  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  You  will  recall  that  Sen. 
Couzens  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  when 
he  liquidated  his  interest  in  the 
1920’s  received  a  fabulous  sum 
of  money  running  into  millions 
of  dollars.  A  fonner  employee  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
sought  the  Senator  out  and  of¬ 
fered  to  supply  him  with  some 
critical  information  concerning 
his  income  tax,  provided  he  paid 
his  informer  a  proper  fee.  The 
Senator  was  so  outraged  that  he 
made  a  violent  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  wffiich  later 
became  the  basis  for  a  $500,000 
libel  suit.  The  Court  ruled  that 
the  speech  was  privileged  and 
that  is  the  law  t^ay. 

Fair  Comment 

A  third  defense  to  a  charge  of 
libel  is  what  is  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “fair  comment  and 
criticism.”  It  is  well  established 
in  the  law  that  newspapers  have 
a  certain  right  to  speak  their 
minds  about  the  actions  or 
works  of  those  who  offer  them¬ 
selves  or  their  works  in  a  public 
performance.  Plays,  books,  mov¬ 
ies,  concerts  and  other  public 
performances  whether  it  be  a 
poem  read  to  the  Parent-Teach¬ 
ers  Association,  a  painting  in 
the  gallery,  a  new  type  of  elec¬ 
tric  spectacular  sign,  or  a  mo¬ 
tion  picture  with  a  famous  star, 
newspapers  and  the  public  have 
the  right  of  freely  criticizing 
and  commenting. 

A  manufacturer  who  brings 
out  a  new  product  also  must 
take  his  chances  with  the  public 
w'hose  tastes  at  times  can  be 
fickle.  As  a  rule  of  thumb,  any 
criticism  no  matter  how  caustic 
or  bitter  is  permitted,  provided 
no  reference  is  made  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  life  of  the  performer,  au¬ 
thor,  or  creator  of  the  offered 
work.  A  concert  artist  with  an 


international  reputation  who  is 
accustomed  to  numerous  encores 
might  be  criticized  by  a  news¬ 
paperman  who  can,  with  legal 
safety  say  the  artist  gave  a  mis¬ 
erable  performance,  his  voice 
seemed  to  break  on  the  high 
notes  and  that  he  and  his  ac¬ 
companist  at  times  went  their 
separate  ways. 

The  public,  if  it  disagrees 
with  the  critic’s  comments,  can 
stop  buying  the  newspaper  or 
write  nasty  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor.  The  publisher  can  fire  the 
critic  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
incompetent,  but  the  artist  has 
no  legal  recourse  even  though 
the  criticism  results  in  poor  at¬ 
tendance  or  even  a  cancellation 
of  his  performances  in  other 
cities.  But  the  critic  can’t  say 
the  miserable  performance  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  artist 
was  carousing  the  night  before 
or  credit  him  with  a  sweet  per¬ 
sonality  on  the  stage  but  the 
manners  of  a  beast  at  home.  His 
private  life  is  no  part  of  the 
performance. 

A  literary  work  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  just  plain  gibberish, 
but  there  can  be  no  implication 
that  the  author  stole  his  mate¬ 
rial  from  others.  The  newspa¬ 
per  critic  must  respect  the  au¬ 
thor’s  personal  life  and  his  pro¬ 
fessional  integrity.  Criticism 
must  never  imply  unethical,  im¬ 
proper,  or  illegal  conduct. 

Public  Performance 

Probably  no  more  harsh  criti¬ 
cism  of  a  public  performance 
has  ever  been  written  than  that 
by  an  Iowa  newspaperman  who 
reviewed  the  vaudeville  act  of 
the  once  famous  Cherry  sisters 
some  years  ago.  He  called  one 
of  the  sisters  an  “old  jade”,  an¬ 
other  “a  frisky  filly  of  40”,  and 
the  third  “a  capering  monstros¬ 
ity”.  He  pictured  them  as  “spav¬ 
ined,  stringhalt”,  and  with  “legs 
and  calves  as  classic  in  their 
outlines  as  the  cuiwes  of  a 
broom  handle”.  When  he  said, 
“the  mouths  of  their  rancid  fea¬ 
tures  opened  like  caverns  and 
sounds  like  the  wailing  of 
damned  souls  issued  therefrom” 
it  was  apparently  too  much. 
Anyway,  the  Des  Moines  Leader 
found  itself  named  as  the  de¬ 
fendant  in  a  lawsuit  for  libel  by 
the  three  performers.  But  the 
girls  lost. 

No  Official  Is  Infallible 

The  Court  said:  “Surely,  if 
one  makes  himself  ridiculous  in 
his  public  performance,  he  may 
be  ridiculed  by  one  whose  duty 
or  right  it  is  bo  inform  the  pub¬ 
lic  regarding  the  character  of 
the  performance.  .  .  .  Mere  ex¬ 
aggeration  or  even  gross  exag¬ 
geration  does  not  of  itself  make 
the  comment  unfair  ...” 

The  man  who  accepts  a  public 


job  through  appointment  or  elec¬ 
tion  is  a  proper  subject  of  criti¬ 
cism.  The  law  presumes  that  no 
official,  not  even  the  robed  judge 
on  the  bench,  is  infallible.  The 
official  is  permitted  as  many 
errors  in  judgment  as  the  voters 
or  appointing  authorities  will 
tolerate.  But  he  is  subject  to 
the  fair  comment  and  criticism 
of  newspapers  as  he  makes 
these  errors.  The  one  general 
rule  governing  criticism  of  of¬ 
ficials  is  that  the  comment  must 
assume  the  mistake  or  action 
was  prompted  only  by  an  error 
in  judgment  or  by  the  official’s 
own  conception  of  how  he  should 
have  performed  that  particular 
action.  The  criticism  must  not 
charge  or  imply  the  action  was 
prompted  by  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  the  official  unless  the 
newspaper  who  says  so  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  prove  the  assertion. 

The  great  divide  between  libel 
and  fair  comment  is  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  opinions  and  facts. 
Opinions  may  be  defended  as 
fair  comment  on  a  matter  of 
public  interest.  A  fact,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  law  of  libel,  must 
stand  or  fall  on  the  simple  test 
as  to  whether  it  is  true  or  false. 

If  the  City  Council,  for  example, 
decides  to  relocate  a  store,  a 
newspaper  can  safely  accuse 
members  of  lack  of  vision,  short¬ 
sightedness,  misinterpretation  of 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  or  of 
errors  in  judgment  or  planning. 

But  a  newspaper  cannot  imply 
that  the  decision  was  prompted 
by  “little  gifts”  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  from  the  Citizens  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  without  invit¬ 
ing  a  libel  suit.  Accusation  of 
lack  of  vision  or  errors  in  judg¬ 
ment  is  fair  comment,  implica¬ 
tion  of  bribery  is  quite  another. 

(Next:  A  thin  line  between  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  liability 
for  libel.) 

Adds  Family  Weekly 

Chicago 

The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  will  begin  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Family  Weekly  with  the 
Sept.  13  issue,  it  was  announced 
here  by  Leonard  S.  Davidow, 
publisher  of  the  supplement.  The  | 

Knickerbocker  News,  a  Gannett  . 

six-day  paper,  is  the  sixth  New  ; 
York  State  daily  to  carry  FW. 


Political  Tab  i 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corpor-  ' 
ation  will  pick  up  the  tab  (about 
$6,000,000)  for  the  CBS  tele¬ 
vision  coverage  of  the  1960  Pres¬ 
idential  conventions,  campaigns 
and  election  returns.  Westing- 
house  also  sponsored  the  cover¬ 
age  in  1952  and  1956. 
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ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil 


Nice  weather  for  Butyl  tires,  too! 


Tires  of  Butyl  stop  faster  on  wet  roads  than  others  do  on  dry.  This  new,  proved  miracle  rubber 
developed  by  Esso  Research— outperforms  in  other  ways,  too.  Butyl  tires  are  squeal-free  even 
on  the  sharpest  turn.  They  age  better— won  t  crack.  They  absorb  thumps 
and  bumps,  cushioning  the  road  and  adding  greater  comfort  to  your  ride.  (tssi 

Once  again,  ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil.  ^ 

j“=VWRKINC  (OR  progress 
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CL4SSIF1ED  CLIMC 


‘Get  Into  Fresh  Air,’ 
Says  Realty  Dealer 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
('.AM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Joseph  Goldblatt,  advertising 
and  public  relations  director  for 
a  New  Jersey  real  estate  firm, 
J.  I.  Kislak,  Inc.,  is  a  plain 
spoken  man,  and  when  it  comes 
to  classified  advertising,  you  can 
read  for  yourself  that  he  minces 
no  words. 

“Any  real  estate  broker,  auto¬ 
mobile  dealer  or  employment 
agency  operator  who  thinks  he 
can  stay  in  business,  profitably, 
without  a  judicious  use  of  Clas¬ 
sified  is  OUT  OF  HIS  MIND! 
Furthermore,  he’ll  soon  be  out 
of  business,  as  well.” 

For  the  Publisher 

Speaking  before  a  meeting  of 
New  Jersey  CAMs,  Mr.  Gold¬ 
blatt  had  a  few  additional  words 
that  he  asked  the  CAMs  to  pass 
along  to  their  publishers.  Said 
he:  “I  do  have  a  message  for  the 
publisher,  though:  I  humbly  sub¬ 
mit  that  the  publisher  ought  to 
arrange,  somehow,  to  let  his 
Classified  Manager  comb  the 
linage  statistics  and  all  the  petty 
details  out  of  his  hair:  Let  some¬ 
body  else  count  the  lines  and 
worry  about  pennies.  Get  the 
Classified  Manager  out  into  the 
fresh  air.  Put  him  on  the  firing 
line,  talking  to  live  people,  in¬ 
stead  of  keeping  him  with  his 
nose  to  a  set  of  books.  Why 
should  ad  managers  always  have 
to  look  so  worried?  Is  that  good 
for  business?” 

“My  other  thought,  insofar  as 
the  publisher  is  concerned,  is 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

l^estigate  the  developmente 
that  are  taking  place  —  In* 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
•f  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
odvertiiing,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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that  outstanding  classified  sec¬ 
tions  can  (or  should)  sell  more 
newspapers.  The  ultimate  will  be 
such  a  wonderful  classified  sec¬ 
tion  that  the  publisher  will  never 
have  to  run  any  skil-words, 
crypto-grams,  guess  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  girl  friend’s  age — or  any 
other  circulation  gimmicks.  In 
this  dream  of  the  classified  man¬ 
ager’s  perfect  world — the  reader 
will  turn  to  the  classified  section 
first — even  before  the  comics, 
the  sports  or  obits.” 

The  speaker  also  had  a  few 
highly  constructive  ideas  for  the 
CAMs,  like  this  one:  “You  know, 
the  cobbler’s  children  always 
need  soles  on  their  shoes.  News¬ 
papers  live  by  the  printed  word 
— but  some  of  them  are  awfully 
backward  about  giving  adver¬ 
tisers  a  very  important  piece  of 
printed  material — and  that’s  the 
type-face  chart.  I  have  about  8 
classified  type  charts  pinned  up 
near  my  desk,  but  I  can’t  recall 
that  any  one  of  them  came  to 
me  unsolicited.  Kislak  is  a  pretty 
damned  good  classified  customer. 
Several  families  could  live  very 
vei’y  comfortably  on  our  tab  for 
classifieds,  but  I  had  to  ask  for 
those  type-face  charts. 

Only  One  Sehedule 

“I  have  only  one  classification 
schedule — and  that’s  pretty  anci¬ 
ent.  Not  one  of  the  papers  to 
whom  we  send  substantial  checks 
every  month  has  ever  thought  of 
sending  me  a  classification 
schedule.  Now,  this  seems  very 
short-sighted  to  me — unless  you 
fellows  will  tell  me  that  there’s 
some  very  sound  reason  why 
classified  managers  don’t  want 
their  type-face  charts  and  clas¬ 
sification  schedules  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  their  customers. 

“The  fact  is  that  these  type¬ 
face  charts  have  increased  our 
linage  considerably.  Those  nice 
big  type  faces  look  mighty  in¬ 
viting  and  I  can  just  picture  how 
nicely  they’ll  dress  up  my  ads 
and  so,  in  marking  up,  I  say 
‘Oh,  what  the  Hell,  let’s  put  this 
line  or  that  in  24  pt.  or  34  pt. — 
and  let  people  know  we’re  in 
business. 

“I  venture  to  guess  that  if 
you  educated  your  customers  in 
the  use  of  the  type-face  charts 
you  might  increase  your  linage 
by  10%.  Most  people  are  too 


EDITOR  TURNS  RACE  DRIVER — A.  Matt  Werner,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  is  shown  at  the  wheel  of  "The  News 
Hound",  a  doggy-looking  racer  which  Press  employees  constructed. 
Shown  at  the  starting  line  with  Editor  Werner  are  H.  J.  Buelow  (center) 
and  Mayor  John  Bolgert,  who  crossed  the  finish  line  first.  The  Tin  Can 
Race  was  held  in  conjunction  with  Soap  Box  Derby  competition  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Press  and  the  automobile  dealer  agency  represented 
by  Mr.  Buelow. 


busy  to  ask — or  they  don’t  know 
how  to  ask — why  don’t  you  teach 
them?  Also,  you  might  .show 
your  type-face  chart  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  and  see  if  he  under.stands 
it — if  it’s  too  tough  for  him  to 
follow  without  a  coui’se  in  ele¬ 
mentary  advertising,  then 
change  it — make  up  something 
that  anyone  can  read,  undei’- 
stand  and  use.” 

.Analysis  of  .Ad  Pull 

And  when  the  real  estate  ad- 
verti.ser  gets  his  back  up  and 
says  your  medium  isn’t  pulling, 
Mr.  Goldblatt  has  an  answer  for 
that  one,  too:  “How  about  put¬ 
ting  some  of  the  blame  on  the 
ad  and  not  all  of  it  on  the 
medium?  Make  an  analysis  of  his 
classifieds — see  how  they  stack 
up  with  the  ads  of  competing 
brokers  in  the  same  section.  Is 
he  writing  good  selling  copy?  Do 
his  ads  stand  out?  Is  he  offering 
what  the  public  wants  to  buy? 
Chances  are,  he  may  be  just  an¬ 
nouncing  the  fact  that  he  has 
such  and  such  listings — more  or 
less  putting  his  feet  up  on  the 
desk  and  waiting  for  a  chance 
straggler  to  drop  in — instead  of 
going  after  customers  aggres¬ 
sively.  First  of  all,  of  course, 
your  job  is  NOT  to  sell  his 
houses — but  to  produce  the  best 
of  all  market  place  in  which  the 
Realtor  can  display  his  wares. 
The  selling  is  up  to  the  broker. 

“Show  your  regular  adver¬ 
tisers  how  to  do  more  business 
with  attention-compelling  and 
results  producing  ads — on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  every  day  basis.  In.stead 
of  shooting  for  the  3  or  4  spe¬ 
cials  during  the  year  to  boost 
the  linage  figures — do  it  the 
hard  way.  Get  100  customers 
to  UP  the  size  of  their  ads  ju  t 


a  few  lines  every  day.  Chances 
are  you’ll  wind  up  with  more 
lines  and  they’ll  wind  up  with 
more  customers.” 

Actually,  that’s  not  all,  but 
we’i’e  i-unning  out  of  space.  We 
ju.st  have  to  tell  you  what  Mr. 
Goldblatt  thinks  of  our  well  be¬ 
loved  specials — Continued  next 
week. 
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Castro  Press 
Raps  Dubois 

Chicago 

A  Chicago  Tribune  Press 
Sei-vice  Dispatch  from  Havana 
late  last  week  told  of  attacks 
being  made  on  Jules  Dubois, 
Tribune  Latin  American  corre¬ 
spondent,  by  the  pro- Castro 
press,  radio  and  television. 

Apparently  unhappy  about 
Mr.  Dubois’  recent  reporting  of 
the  Cuban  situation,  the  attacks 
were  begun  by  the  pro-Castro 
radio  network.  “They  were  given 
semi-official  status  when  the 
newspaper  Revolurion,  official 
organ  of  Premier  Fidel  Castro’s 
26th  of  July  movement,  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  entitled  ‘The 
Two  Faces  of  Dubois’,”  said  the 
Tribune  dispatch. 

The  article  was  illustrated  by 
a  cartoon  which  depicted  Dubois 
as  sticking  a  knife  into  Castro’s 
back  while  embracing  him.  The 
Revolucion  article  accused  the 
Tribune  writer  of  “masquer¬ 
ading  as  a  friend  of  Castro 
while  writing  articles  in  the 
United  States  in  which  he  at¬ 
tacks  him.” 

Other  cartoons  have  depicted 
Dubois  as  a  dog  and  a  monkey, 
dancing  on  a  whip  of  “imperial¬ 
ism.” 
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Why  mutual  life  insurance  companies 
are  such  sticklers  for  efficiency 

Most  people  would  agree  that  the  life  insurance  for  mutual  policyholders — for  whom  the  company 

business  is  highly  competitive.  But  many  of  those  is  operated  solely.  Life  insurance  is  the  most  impor- 

same  people  wonder  just  what  the  competition  tant  form  of  financial  security  for  most  mutual 

actually  is.  After  all,  life  insurance  companies  policyholders.  No  wonder  they  take  special  interest 

do  sell  similar  products  at  similar  prices  under  in  their  company! 

similar  regulations.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  most  major  stock 

Actually,  the  companies  compete  in  the  area  of  companies  have  become  mutual  companies,  and 

operating  efficiencies.  And  if  the  company  is  a  two  thirds  of  all  life  insurance  policyholders  buy 

mutual  company,  the  savings  from  those  efficien-  mutual  insurance.  As  the  first  American  company 

cies  are  reflected  in  “dividends,”  which  are  really  to  offer  the  public  mutual  life  insurance,  we  are 

premium  refunds  to  policyholders.  pleased  that  so  many  people  have  followed  the  trail 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  lower  the  cost  of  insurance  we  blazed  116  years  ago. 


UTUAL 


Of=  NewI^rk 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Cpmpany  Of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Safes  and  service  offices  located  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  Canada 


For  Life,  Accident  &  Sickness,  Group  Insurance,  Pension  Plans,  MONY  TODAY  MEANS  MONEY  TOMORROW  I 
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Sun  and  the  New  York  Post. 


Graphologist  Stafford 
Authors  ‘His  and  Hers’ 


By  James  L.  Collings 


Muriel  Stafford,  graphologist, 
has  seen  many  moons  and  a  few 
sunsets  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  and  come  Sept.  14  a  whole 
new  horizon  will  open  up  to  her 
talents. 

On  that  date  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  will 
start  her  daily  feature  “His  and 
Hers,”  which  the  syndicate  de¬ 
scribes  as  “an  entirely  new  con¬ 
cept  in  advice  columns,  in  which 
she  assists  couples  by  comparing 
their  handwriting.” 

It  goes  like  this.  The  column 
begins  with  the  word  His:, 
followed  by  a  sample  of  the 
gentleman’s  handwriting.  The 
next  paragraph  starts  out  with 
the  word;  Hers:,  and  a  sample 
of  her  handwriting.  The  samples 
are  excerpts  from  their  letters. 

Muriel  analyzes,  then  writes 
her  opinion.  It  is  amazing  to  one 
unfamiliar  with  the  art,  or  what¬ 
ever  it’s  properly  called  by 
skeptic  or  believer,  what  she 
claims  to  be  able  to  deduce  from 
handwriting  alone. 

For  instance,  one  column 
quotes:  “.  .  .  We  are  over  60 
years  old  and  from  different 
backgrounds.  He  is  from  a  small 
town  and  I  am  from  the  city. 
He  is  deeply  religious.  I  am  not. 

“Our  interests  are  similar, 
however,  and  we  are  very  lonely. 
I  wonder  if  we  have  a  chance 
of  adjusting  to  each  other  and 
finding  solace  and  companion¬ 
ship.” 


Muriel  answered;  “You 
should,  indeed,  find  each  other 
congenial  company.  Each  of  you 
has  a  small-lettered,  quickly- 
written  script.  The  letters  o  and 
o  are  frequently  open  at  the  top 
of  both  writings.  You  have  much 
intellectual  compatibility.  Even 
though  you  do  not  agree  upon 
everything,  you  enjoy  the  dis¬ 
cussions.  .  •  .  Marriage  is  not 
necessarily  the  solution.  Can’t 
you  simply  see  more  of  each 
other?”  .  .  . 

“Despite  her  vast  newspaper 
experience,”  says  the  syndicate, 
“this  is  the  first  time  in  her  life 
that  Muriel  Stafford  is  actually 
being  syndicated.  And  it’s  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  her  old 
column  which  was  based  on  an¬ 
alysis  of  some  star  personality 
in  the  news.  She  generally  wrote 
these  columns  for  one  paper  at 
a  time.” 

That  first  sentence  is  not  quite 
true.  As  she  admitted  at  lunch 
this  week.  Bell  Syndicate 
handled  her  work  some  years 
ago  for  three  months.  “That 
hardly  counts,”  she  laughed. 
When  she  laughs,  her  deepset 
blue  eyes  are  buried  in  a  wave 
of  crinkles.  She  is  tall,  pleasant 
and  on  this  occasion  was  wearing 
an  $11  haircut. 

At  any  rate,  after  the  abor¬ 
tive  attempt  at  syndication, 
Muriel  did  her  speciality  for  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror,  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 


Aegean  adventure! 

Fans  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Far  East  as  the 
only  area  for  their  hero’s  adventure.  But  they’re  in  for 
a  surprise— his  current  episode  takes  place  on  a 
luxury  yacht  in  the  Aegean !  And  the  denouement 
is  extremely  exciting  and  funny... 


Most  recently  she  had  a  daily 
and  Sunday  column  in  the 
Boston  Herald. 

Her  work  has  drawn  heavy 
reader  response,  no  matter  what 
paper  she’s  appeared  in,  and 
businessmen  and  even  doctors 
have  endorsed  it. 

As  the  NYHTS  points  out,  “In 
one  eight-week  period,  readers 
of  the  Ha/rtford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant  sent  in  8,585  letters  en¬ 
closing  25,065  handwriting  spe¬ 
cimens.  In  one  year  readers  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  sent  her 
81,482  letters.  Her  first  two  days 
in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
brought  1158  and  1275  letters, 
respectively,  from  readers.  In 
all  she  has  received  and  an¬ 
swered  about  2,000,000  letters 
from  newspaper  readers.” 

Any  unusual  experiences  in 
your  work,  Muriel? 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “there  have 
been.  I’m  reminded  of  the  time 
an  insistant  stranger  brought  me 
a  handwriting  for  analysis.  The 
note  was  written  in  a  foreign 
language  that  I  didn’t  recognize. 

“The  lines  of  writing  sank 
deeply  on  the  right  side  of  the 
page  and  the  delicate  pen  pres¬ 
sure  slanted  the  letters  far  to 
the  right. 

“I  asked,  ‘Is  the  writer  a 
woman?’  I  might  add  that  sex 
cannot  be  definitely  established 
in  handwriting  because  no  trait 
is  exclusively  male  or  female. 

“When  the  man  said  yes,  I 
told  him:  “She  is  not  at  all  well 
and  very  unhappy.  She  needs  all 
the  tenderness  possible.  At  this 
point  she  hasn’t  the  strength  to 
get  on  her  feet  by  herself. 

“  ‘Make  sure  that  everyone 
treats  her  with  love  and  con¬ 
sideration.  Allow  no  one  to  criti¬ 
cise  her  or  speak  to  her  im¬ 
patiently.  She  requires  pleasant 
surroundings  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  I  cannot  urge  this  too 
strongly.’ 

“To  my  dismay  the  man  sud¬ 
denly  burst  into  tears.  The  letter 
I  held  was  his  wife’s  suicide 
note.” 

Bob  Gillespie,  the  syndicate’s 


promotion  manager,  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  story.  “She 
could  tell  you  other  equally 
fascinating  ones,  but  before  I 
forget  it  I  want  to  get  this 
across,”  he  said. 

“The  syndicate  is  showing  its 
confidence  in  Muriel  by  inviting 
editors  to  send  in  handwritten 
notes,  either  their  own  or  some¬ 
one  else’s.  If  she  strikes  out  in 
her  analysis — an  unlikely  pos¬ 
sibility  —  then  the  editor  can 
happily  ignore  the  colunrn.  What 
better  way  is  there  of  testing 
a  column? 

Muriel  thinks  that’s  fair 
enough. 


Terry 


Love  joy  Award 

WATERVIU.E,  Maine 
Clark  R.  Mollenhoflf  of  the 
Cowles  Publications,  has  been 
selected  to  receive  the  1969  Love- 
joy  Award  at  Colby  Colley  He 
will  address  a  Convocation  at 
Colby  on  Thursday  evening,  Nov. 
12.  The  award  is  given  annually 
to  a  member  of  the  newspaper 
profession  who  has  made  a  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  to  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism. 


Ad  Staff  in  Guild 


use  "TAPtCO' 


by  George  Wunder ...  is  an  ace  adventure  strip  with  a  fascinating 
cast  including  P.  Q.  Folly,  his  daughter  Tattoo,  Pat  Ryan  — 
and  (coming  soon! )  a  slim  feminine  figure  out  of  Pat’s  and  the 
reader’s  past:  the  Dragon  Lady!  Avidly  followed  by  millions  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes,  this  strip  helps  papers  win  regular 
customers  and  buyers.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire, 
or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chicago  Trihune^New  York  News 
Syndicate,  Mnc» 


Corrected  Typesetter  Tape 
For  All  Leading 
Text  Features  &  Fillers 
Special  Features 
Serializations 
Available  in 

'TAPteO” 

Writ,  tor  Prodsettes  Sehsdals 


Vallejo,  Calif- 
Advertising  department  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Times-Herald  and 
News-Chronicle  voted  8  to  6 
designating  the  Newspaper 
Guild  as  bargaining  agent.  The 
Vallejo  unit  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland  Newspaper  Guild 
has  covered  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  by  contract  since  Decem¬ 
ber,  1944. 


A’eira  Building,  A'eir  York 
Tribune  Tomer,  Chleugo 
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Beg  Your  Pardon 

A  list  of  media  representa¬ 
tives  accredited  to  accompany 
Vice  President  Nixon  to  Russia 
identified  George  W.  Healy  Jf- 
with  Hearst  Newspapers.  Thi* 
was  an  error  in  wire  transmis¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Healy  is  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune. 
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THE  BIG  STORY 
OF  OUR  TIME 


'  Stanley  Kramer’s  production 
“On  the  Beach”  will  have  its 
world  premiere  on  December 
17th  in  twenty-two  cities 
throughout  the  world,  encom¬ 
passing  six  continents. 

This  in  itself  is  news  and  at¬ 
tests  to  the  fact  that  this  pic¬ 
ture  has  universal  appeal;  im¬ 
portant  to  people  everywhere. 

“On  the  Beach”,  based  on 
Nevil  Shute’s  best-seller,  is 
the  first  motion  picture  to 
dramatically  depict  what  might 
happen  to  the  world  in  1964. 

United  Artists  Corporation, 
distributor  of  “On  the  Beach”, 
sincerely  believes  that  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors  and  news  desks 
will,  in  view  of  this  picture’s 
importance,  render  more 


than  their  usual  support  in 
co-operating  with  us  in  help¬ 
ing  to  impart  to  their  readers 
the  fascinating,  dramatic  story 
it  tells. 

Washington,  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Los  Angeles  and  Toronto 
have  been  selected  for  Amer¬ 
ican  Premieres,  with  London, 
Melbourne,  Stockholm,  Brus¬ 
sels,  Rome,  Zurich,  Tokyo, 
Johannesburg,  Havana,  Lima, 
Caracas,  Manila,  Singapore, 
Amsterdam,  Berlin,  Paris  and 
Madrid  representing  the  other 
17  cities  in  6  continents 
selected. 

Thus,  “On  the  Beach”  Interna¬ 
tional  Premieres  will  literally 
become  a  world  news  event. 

We  will  keep  you  informed. 
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German  Press 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


dowTi  from  “above”  to  detennine 
news  policy,  and  there  are  now 
quite  a  few-  excellent  papers 
with  reliable  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  coverage. 

-Some  of  llie  Ix*aders 

Outstanding  among  Gennan 
dailies  are : 

1.  The  Frankfurter  Allge- 
meine,  a  successor  (in  terms  of 
reputation  and  influence)  of  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  it  has  200,- 
000  circulation,  not  including 
foreign  airmail  editions,  and  is 
the  most  comprehensive  of  all 
Gennan  newspapers.  Ownership 
rests  in  a  non-profit  foundation, 
the  five  tnistees  of  which  are 
prominent  publicists  and 
scholars.  The  foundation  has  a 
majority  of  the  stock;  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  held  by  five  pub¬ 
lishers  who  exercise  exclusive 
control  of  policies. 

2.  Die  Welt,  originally  issuetl 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  it  has  headquarters  in  Ham¬ 
burg  and  simultaneously  pub¬ 
lishes  neai-ly  identical  editions 
in  West  Berlin  and  Essen.  Its 
210,000  circulation  does  not  in¬ 
clude  airmail  editions  flowm  to 
83  foreign  countries.  Die  Wert 
recently  became  part  of  the  news 
empire  of  Germany’s  top  “press 
lord,”  Alex  Springer.  It  is  the 
most  comprehensive  of  all  his 
papers. 

3.  The  Hamburger  Abendblatt, 
with  350,000  circulation,  is  the 
largest  afternoon  paper  in  Ger¬ 
many.  It  is  also  part  of  Spring¬ 
er’s  group. 

4.  The  Sueddeutsche  Zeitung 
of  Munich  is  an  independent 
newspaper  with  a  circulation  of 
250,000  and  two  editions.  It  has 
joined  in  a  co-operative  arrange¬ 
ment  with  five  other  newspapers 
in  sharing  correspondents  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Germany  and 
the  world.  Their  correspondents 
say  that  they  have  complete 
freedom  as  far  as  news  policy  is 
concemed  and  cite  the  fact  that 
they  send  the  same  reports  to 
the  five  cooperating  papers,  each 
with  independent  ownership  and 
news  policy. 

5.  The  Westdeutsche  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung  of  Essen,  with 
400,000  daily  circulation,  is  the 
largest  of  all  newspapers  with 
the  exception  of  Springer’s  Bild. 
It  follows  an  independent  policy 
and  offers  comprehensive  news 
coverage. 

6.  The  Rheinische  Post  of 
Duesseldorf  with  250,000  circu¬ 
lation,  offers  comprehensive 
news  coverage.  Although  it  is 
independent,  it  is  “close  to 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer 


and  generally  supports  Christian 
Democratic  Union  party  poli¬ 
cies.” 

Jazzy  and  Flamboyant 

7.  Bild  Zeitung,  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  3  million,  is  by  far  the 
largest  newspaper  not  only  in 
Germany  but  also  in  Western 
Europe.  The  jazziest,  most  flam¬ 
boyant  of  Springer’s  string,  it 
is  printed  simultaneously  in 
Hamburg,  Berlin,  Essen,  Frank¬ 
furt  and  Munich  and  blankets 
the  whole  country.  Despite  Bild’s 
fabulous  success  in  terms  of  cir¬ 
culation,  it  has  no  influence  and 
scarcely  rates  as  a  newspaper. 
Its  four  tabloid-size  pages  pre¬ 
sent  a  thin  facade  of  news  with 
color  headlines  and  circus  make¬ 
up  but  are  largely  devoted  to 
features  and  entertainment.  The 
sensational  “news”  features  of 
Bild  Zeitung  are,  however,  not 
of  the  sexy  type  found  in  some 
London  newspapers. 

But  more  typical  of  the  vast 
majority  of  German  newspapers 
is  the  Rhein-Neckar-Zeitung  of 
Heidelberg.  Founded  in  1945,  it 
has  75,000  circulation  with  a 
main  edition  and  eight  subsidi¬ 
ary  editions.  Its  front  page  and 
about  half  to  two-thirds  its  edi¬ 
torial  page  are  devoted  to  na¬ 
tional  and  inteniational  news. 
About  the  same  amount  of  space 
is  devoted  to  local  news,  from 
one  to  three  pages  to  sports,  a 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  page 
to  economic,  financial  and  mark¬ 
et  news  and  about  two  pages 
to  features  and  entertainment 
(theater,  opera,  music,  books 
and  radio).  Four  and  a  half  to 
five  pages  of  advertising  com¬ 
plete  the  12  page  average  of  its 
main  edition. 

The  Rhein-Neckar-Zeitung’s 
14  X  21  inch  pages,  like  most 
Gennan  newspapers,  are  divided 
into  five  columns  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  wide.  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  panels  and  horizontal 
makeup  with  pictures  in  the 
upper  right  and  bottom  left 
center  typifies  its  front  page. 
Main  and  secondary  headline 
decks  are  single  lines  extending 
across  two  or  three  columns  or 
centered.  Shorts  are  found  under 
single  column  crosslines.  Both 
labels  and  action  heads  are  used, 
sometimes  in  combination. 

Interested  in  I^H-al  Causes 

The  “R-N-Z,”  as  it’s  called  in 
Heidelberg,  has  its  own  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  chief  cities  of 
W.  Germany  and  W.  Berlin.  It 
subscribes  to  UPI  and  dpa  (the 
German  Press  Agency).  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  has  good  national  and 
international  coverage.  In  terms 
of  local  news  the  R-N-Z  is  fairly 
detailed  in  its  coverage.  In  this 
respect  it  appears  to  be  some¬ 
what  in  advance  of  most  other 
German  newspapers.  Similarly, 


unlike  most  other  Gennan  news¬ 
papers,  it  sponsors  causes,  local 
reforms,  drives  and  educational 
programs.  As  examples  of  the 
latter,  a  campaign  to  educate 
the  public  about  new  and  much 
needed  traffic  regulations  was 
undertaken  late  in  1958,  and  in 
January  1959,  after  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  smallpox,  a  campaign 
to  educate  the  public  as  to  the 
need  for  universal  vaccination 
w'as  launched. 

Most  Gennan  newspapers, 
howevei',  excel  in  national  and 
inteniational  coverage.  Almost 
all  subscribe  to  the  German 
Press  Agency  (dpa),  modeled 
somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the 
AP.  The  dpa  has  a  worldwide 
network  of  coirespondents  and 
has  exchange  agreements  with 
Reuters  and  other  agencies.  Be¬ 
sides  dpa,  UPI  and  AP  both 
maintain  large  Gennan  staffs 
and  are  very  much  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  reporting  German  domes¬ 
tic  news.  Both  have  nationwide 
lea.sed  wire  networks  serving 
hundreds  of  clients,  including  all 
major  papers. 

German  newspapers  generally 
have  wider  columns  than  those 
in  the  United  States.  Page  size 
(14"  X  21")  is  about  the  .same, 
but  Gennan  papers  usually  have 
only  five  or  six  columns.  Un¬ 
balanced  or  horizontal  makeup 
with  single  line  multiple  column 
heads  are  fairly  typical.  Half¬ 
tones  used  with  news  stories  and 
features  are  genei'ally  good,  but 
they  are  little  use<l  in  adver¬ 
tising.  Nearly  all  newspapers 
use  Roman  script  for  their  head¬ 
lines  and  body  type.  In  this  the 
Frankfurter  Allgemeine  is  an 
exception;  it  uses  old  Gennan 
gothic  in  its  headlines.  Some 
Gennan  papers,  particularly  the 
Springer  group,  use  color  bars 
across  their  front  pages.  The 
latter  also  uses  color  bars  with 
drop-outs  for  banner  heads. 

Sources  of  Revenue 

German  newspapers  are 
rather  thin  by  American  stand¬ 
ards,  but  are  heavy  compared 
with  other  European  journals. 
A  daily  edition  of  the  Frank¬ 
furter  Allgemeine  runs  from  10 
to  16  pages,  but  weekend  edi¬ 
tions  sometimes  have  as  many 
as  60  or  more  pages. 

Advertising,  especially  dis¬ 
play  (although  it  is  growing  in 
importance),  doesn’t  play  the 
role  it  does  in  the  United  States. 
Generally,  it  occupies  less  than 
half  of  the  white  space,  and  it 
is  usually  bunched  in  the  west 
half  of  the  paper.  Papers  in 
Germany,  however,  admit  fields 
generally  eschewed  by  papers  in 
the  Unit^  States.  Each  weekend 
German  papers,  including  the 
best  ones,  carry  several  columns 
of  “marriage  wanted”  classified 
ads. 


Other  important  sources  of  9 
advertising  revenue  are  the 
rather  large,  black  bordered 
death  notices  and  tributes  run 
by  relatives,  friends,  and  fra-  ' 
temal  and  business  associates  of 
the  deceased.  These  sometimes 
occupy  several  pages.  Less 
noticeable,  although  also  an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  advertising 
revenue,  are  birth,  engagement 
and  marriage  notices. 

While  in  Gennany  there  is  no 
advertiser’s  circulation  audit 
that  precisely  parallels  the  ABC 
certified  circulation  information 
is  filed  with  and  is  available 
from  Informations  Gemeinschaft 
fiir  Feststellung  der  Verbrei- 
tung  von  Werbetragem  in  Bad 
Godesberg,  a  government-spon¬ 
sored  agency  w’ith  much  the 
.same  function  as  the  ABC. 

Berlin,  the  former  Reich  capi¬ 
tal,  is  not  very  important  as  a 
newspaper  center  today.  Its  two 
mo.st  important  papers  are  Die 
Welt  (actually  a  Hamburg 
paper)  and  Der  Tagespiegel. 
The  latter  is  good  but  thin  as 
compared  with  West  German 
paners. 

In  Ea.st  Germany  the  most 
important  paper  is  Neuet 
Deutschland  (New  Germany), 
the  official  voice  of  the  SED 
(Communist  Party).  Its  10  to 
12  pages  makes  it  the  largest 
paper  in  Eastem  Europe  includ¬ 
ing  Mo.scow’s  Pravda.  Neuee 
Deutschland  is  well  made  up  and 
.sets  a  pace  for  all  other  East 
Berlin  and  East  German  news¬ 
papers,  many  of  which  pretend 
to  be  organs  of  other  political 
parties.  But  the  parties  are 
nothing  more  than  captives  or 
fellow  travelers  of  the  Reds. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  free 
press  in  East  Berlin  or  East 
Germany. 

• 

7  %  Pay  Increase 
In  Guild  Contract 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Vancouver  Newspaper  Guild 
has  signed  a  contract  with  Pa-  * 
cific  Press,  Ltd.  providing  for  a 
7  across-the-board  pay  in¬ 
crease  over  two  years. 

Sun  and  Province  g^uild  mem¬ 
bers  get  a  4%  increase  retroac¬ 
tive  to  April  1,  and  a  further 
3%  next  year. 

Minimum  salaries  for  the 
senior  repoi’ters  are  now  the 
second  highest  in  Canada.  They 
.stand  at  $120.15  and  will  rise 
to  $123.75  in  April,  1960. 

Fringe  benefits  include  three 
weeks’  vacation  after  three 
years’  service,  beginning  in  1960 
and  improved  severance  pay. 

The  agreement  covers  700 
non-mechanical  employees  of  the 
two  newspapers,  but  the  com¬ 
pany  has  extended  the  sick  bene¬ 
fit  improvements  to  all  other 
workers. 
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PROMOTION 


Enthusiasm  Begins 
At  Home  Delivery 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

It  is  somewhat  depressing  to  « 
learn  that  “the  bright  young  ; 
people”  view  the  prospect  of  a 
newspaper  career  with  some-  i 
thing  less  than  unrestrained  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

But  this  is  a  business  that 
has  no  time  for  depression.  Pro¬ 
motion  and  public  relations  peo¬ 
ple,  only  because  they  should 
be  more  sensitive  to  such  things 
than  their  colleagues,  should  re¬ 
gard  such  news  as  the  clarion 
call  of  challenge  to  them.  If  we 
want  others  to  be  enthusiastic 
about  newspapers  as  a  life’s 
work,  we  should  first  be  enthusi¬ 
astic  ourselves. 

And  there  is  no  better  group 
to  be  enthusiastic  with  than  car¬ 
rier  boys.  After  all,  they  are  in 
the  business  with  you.  Your  job 
is  to  keep  them  in  it. 

Pirtures  of  Junket 

Clarence  W.  Harding,  PR  di¬ 
rector  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  has  this  idea  of  getting 
the  boys  enthusiastic  about  their 
,  work,  and  then  communicating 
this  enthusiasm  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  A  page  of  pictures  in  the 
Tribune  recently  was  as  en¬ 
thusiastic  a  page  as  w^e  have 
seen. 

!  The  pictures  showed  high- 
J  lights  of  the  junket  the  Tribune 
I  ran  for  500  of  its  contest-win¬ 
ning  carriers.  It  carried  them, 
in  15  special  buses,  to  the  White 
Sox-Yankee  baseball  game  at 
I  Chicago ;  entertained  them  at 
Chicago’s  Midway  airport; 

,  lunched  them  at  Chinatown; 
and  fed  them  a  chicken  dinner 
on  the  way  home. 

“There  is  so  much  criticism 
connected  with  carrying  a  news¬ 
paper  route,”  Mr.  Harding  re¬ 
ports,  “that  we  believe  it  is 
good  public  relations  to  let  our 
readers  know  that  we  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  these  boys.” 

It  is  good  employee  relations 
as  well.  More  of  this  might  in¬ 
duce  some  of  the  brighter  car¬ 
riers  to  continue  in  the  business 
that  is  helping  send  so  many  of 
them  through  college. 

*  *  * 

repi.ating  .seij>; 

The  problem  of  getting  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  your  paper  into  the  hands 
of  a  non-subscriber  along  wdth  a 
good,  strong  sell  is  faced  by 
overy  circulation  promotion 
®anager.  Andrew  Hei-tel,  PM 
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of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Senti¬ 
nel,  solved  it  forcefully  and  ef¬ 
fectively  recently  with  a  replate 
of  the  Sentinel’s  front  page. 

The  replate  page  was  devoted 
to  news  that  the  Hearst  task 
force  that  won  the  1956  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  coverage  from  Russia 
w'as  again  in  the  field,  again 
covering  news  in  Russia.  The 
first  task  force  story,  Bob  Con- 
sidine’s  report  of  Nixon’s  re¬ 
ception  by  Khrushchev,  was  also 
featured  on  this  page. 

“We  printed  this  special  run,” 
Mr.  Hertel  reports,  “for  use  by 
the  carriers,  who  delivered  them 
to  non-subscribers  and  then 
called  back  for  the  order. 

“We  printed  10,000  copies  of 
the  Friday,  July  24  issue  and 
10,000  of  the  Saturday  issue. 
The  final  edition  was  used,  and 
only  page  1  was  replated. 

“The  effort,  while  not  spec¬ 
tacular,  was  satisfying  in  pro¬ 
ducing  orders.  Our  circulation 
director  feels  that  distribution 
of  these  copies  also  affected  sin¬ 
gle  copy  sales.” 

Replate  pages  of  this  kind 
make  dramatic  promotion.  There 
is  room  for  lots  of  this  kind  of 
promotion  in  selling  papers. 

*  *  * 

WHAT  ABOUT  SA!V  JOSE? 

Dan  Stem,  PR  director  of 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury- 
News,  has  done  it  again.  He  has 
produced  a  second  volume  of 
market  data  about  the  San  Jose 
market  that  gets  sober,  solid 
statistics  across  easily  and  mem¬ 
orably  by  using  humor,  good, 
corny  belly-laugh  type  humor. 

“Say,”  the  booklet  asks,  “what 
about  San  Jose?”  And  the  gal 
asking  it  is  one  of  the  beef- 
trust  babes  of  the  Gay  Nineties. 
This  gives  the  cue  to  the  basic 
humor  in  the  book,  which  is 
built  around  art  work  taken 
from  the  San  Jose  Mercury  of 
1884-1904.  There’s  a  laugh  on 
eveiy  page — plus  a  good  sub¬ 
stantial  fact  about  San  Jose  and 
its  explosive  economic  growth. 

There’s  a  good  gimmick  to¬ 
ward  the  back  of  this  book,  too. 
This  is  a  blank  page  that  makes 
it  easy  for  the  salesman  who 
can’t  see  the  prospect  in  person 
to  write  him  a  personal  note.  On 
the  back  of  this  are  two  pages  of 
last-minute  statistics  bringing 
the  reader  right  up-to-date  on 
the  San  Jose  market.  This  is 
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perforated  for  easy  tearing  out 
and  filing. 

«  *  * 

NEW  SPAPER  STORY 

The  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  and 
Times  tell  the  “story  of  your 
newspapers”  in  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  booklets  of  this  kind  we 
have  seen.  It  was  produced  by 
the  commercial  printing  division 
of  the  newspaper  plant,  and  the 
color  work  on  the  cover  is  tops. 
Copy  is  excellent,  as  is  the  pho¬ 
tographic  illustration. 


3  TV  Stations 


Share  Tower 

Baltimore 
Baltimore’s  two  daily  news¬ 
paper  publishing  companies 
have  joined  with  the  owner  of 
a  third  television  company  to 
erect  a  730-foot  tower  from 
which  all  three  of  their  stations 
broadcast  at  an  equal  height. 

Managers  of  the  Sunpapers’ 
WMAR-TV  the  Hearst  WBAL- 
TV  and  of  WJZ-TV  will  rotate 
in  the  three  offices  of  Television 
Towel',  Inc.,  which  owns  and  op¬ 
erates  the  tower  which  reaches 
to  a  point  1,049  feet  above  sea 
level.  It  cost  in  excess  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

The  current  president  is  E.  K. 
Jett,  vicepresident  of  the  A.  S. 
Abell  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Sunpapers  and  owners  of 
WMAR-TV. 

The  secretary  -  treasurer  i  s 
Brent  0.  Gunte,  manager  of  the 
Hearst-owned  WBAL-TV. 
Hearst  publishes  the  Baltimore 
News-Post  and  the  Baltimore 
American,  Sunday.  The  third 
officer,  vicepresident,  is  John 
McClay,  manager  of  the  West- 
inghouse-owned  WJZ-TV. 

Atop  the  tower  is  a  triangle 
measuring  105  feet  on  each  side. 
Rising  from  each  comer  of  the 
triangle  is  the  antennae  of  one 
of  the  three  stations  which  own 
the  tower.  The  setup  makes  it 
possible  for  viewers  to  have  a 
single  directional  set  on  their 
receiving  aerials. 

'• 

George  W.  Potter; 
Editorial  Writer 

Providence,  R.  I. 

George  W.  Potter,  59,  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  and  Bulletin,  died 
Aug.  10  after  suffering  a  heart 
attack.  He  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  a  1944  editorial  on  economic 
freedoms. 

Mr.  Potter,  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  began  news¬ 
paper  work  on  the  old  Provi¬ 
dence  Tribune,  becoming  editor. 
He  joined  the  Journal-Bulletin 
in  1929. 


Braves  Play 
Ball  with  23 
Newspapers 

MiLWAI’KEE 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  with 
a  team  of  22  co-sponsoring  daily 
newspapers  in'  Wisconsin  and 
Upper  Michigan,  successfully 
concluded  its  fourth  annual  Sil¬ 
ver  Sluggers  Baseball  Program, 
Aug.  1. 

The  program,  originated  by 
the  Sentinel’s  special  events 
manager,  Tom  Johnson,  is  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  National  League  champion 
Milwaukee  Braves. 

During  June  and  July,  Braves 
scouts  conducted  two-day  base¬ 
ball  insti'uction  schools  in  the 
cities  of  co-sponsoring  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  school  instruction 
phase  wound  up  with  eight 
schools  under  Sentinel  direction 
in  the  Milwaukee  area. 

The  scouts  reached  a  total  of 
972  players  between  the  ages  of 
16-21  years  old.  While  concen¬ 
trating  on  baseball  instruction, 
scouts  look  for  possible  talent. 

At  the  conclusion  of  all 
schools,  the  scouts  named  Wis¬ 
consin-Upper  Michigan  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  Metropolitan  All  Star 
teams.  The  grand  finale  to  the 
program  came  when  the  All  Star 
squads  squared  off  at  Milwau¬ 
kee  County  Stadium  prior  to  a 
Braves-Cards  game,  in  the  an- 
!  nual  Sentinal  Silver  Sluggers 
■  All  Star  game.  The  Metro  team 
'  won,  6-5. 

’  After  the  game,  the  players 
I  were  entertained  at  a  glamorous 
I  All  Star  banquet,  each  All  Star 
receiving  an  originally  designed 
trophy  and  certificate.  Highlight 
(  of  the  program  was  the  naming 
of  two  players  to  be  the  Sentinel 
;  representative  in  the  Hearst 
;  Newspapers  National  Sandlot 
1  classic,  Aug.  18  at  Yankee  Sta- 
t  dium.  Sports  Editor  Lloyd  Lar- 
I  son  also  announced  the  selection 
•  of  10  players  to  receive  an  all- 
expenses-paid  trip  to  the  Braves’ 
farm  camp  next  spring. 

• 

Barry  Paris  Joins 
Hearst  Newsreel 

r  Barry  Faris,  last  editor-in- 
-  chief  of  International  News 
1  Service,  is  coming  out  of  retire- 
t  ment  to  be  international  editor 
;  of  Hearst  Metrotone  New’s,  Inc., 
:  producers  of  “News  of  the  Day” 
and  “Telenews.” 

f  Caleb  B.  Stratton,  general 
manager  of  Metrotone,  said  Mr. 
.  Faris’  appointment  is  part  of 
.  Hearst’s  expansion  program  for 
i  worldwide  coverage  for  its 
theatrical  and  TV  news  clients. 


San  Francisco 

{Continued  from  page  10) 


The  San  Francisco  Bulletin 
was  founded  Oct.  8,  1855,  by 
James  King  of  William,  San 
Francisco’s  first  crusading  edi¬ 
tor  and  a  martyr  who  was  shot 
down  in  the  streets  as  a  direct 
result  of  his  fight  against  cor¬ 
ruption. 

The  Bulletin  began  as  a  four- 
page  sheet,  the  smallest  news¬ 
paper  in  the  city.  Within  six 
months  its  circulation  was  the 
largest  in  the  Far  West  of  that 
day. 

And  within  seven  months  of 
the  paper’s  founding,  the  34- 
year-old  publisher  was  woimded 
by  Supervisor  James  Casey.  The 
official  was  aroused  by  the  Bul¬ 
letin’s  charges  that  a  $40,000 
bribe  had  been  offered  the  jury 
hearing  the  murder  trial  of 
Charles  Cora,  a  gambler  held  for 
slaying  a  U.  S.  Marshal. 

The  death  of  the  editor  and 
publisher  who  took  the  name 
James  King  of  William  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  himself  from  other 
James  Kings  in  San  Francisco, 
signalled  action  by  an  aroused 
citizenry. 

Vigilantes  Act 

The  Vigilantes  reorganized. 
They  seized  and  hanged  both 
Cora  and  Casey.  Then  they  reor¬ 
ganized  the  municipal  govern¬ 
ment. 

Thomas  Starr  King,  the  foun¬ 
der’s  brother,  took  over  the  Bul¬ 
letin.  He  continued  the  crusad¬ 
ing  policy  for  40  years,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  George  K. 
“Deacon”  Fitch. 

The  Morning  Call  was  founded 
Dec.  1,  1856,  by  a  group  of 
printers.  Early  publishers  in¬ 
cluded  Charles  F.  Jobson  and 
Loring  Pickering.  John  W.  Sim- 
onton,  who  later  became  New 
York  manager  of  Associated 
Press,  at  one  time  shared  an  in¬ 
terest  with  Mr.  Pickering. 

Fremont  Older  held  Call  po¬ 
sitions  ranging  from  printer  to 
city  editor.  His  service  to  the 
Call  and  the  Bulletin  ranged 
over  40  years  and  included  man¬ 
aging  editorship  of  both  news¬ 
papers. 

Older’s  Editorship 

Mr.  Older’s  editorships  in¬ 
cluded  the  city’s  graft  trials 
which  sent  a  mayor  to  prison, 
the  Preparedness  Day  bombing 
and  subsequent  protracted  bat¬ 
tle  to  free  Tom  Mooney  from 
prison  and  Older’s  own  kidnap¬ 
ping. 

When  Mr.  Older  sought  to 
embark  on  his  Bulletin  drive  to 
free  Mooney  the  owners  balked. 
He  was  hired  by  Mr.  Hearst, 
who  had  purchased  the  Call  in 


1913.  He  later  became  Call-Bul¬ 
letin  editor. 

Publishers  of  the  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin  have  included  Edmond  D. 
Coblentz,  Randolph  Apperson 
Hearst,  and  Lee  Ettelson. 

The  Call-Bulletin  evoked  spe¬ 
cial  comment  from  the  late 
W.  R.  Hearst  when  the  news¬ 
paper  entered  its  new’  plant  in 
1940: 

“Modem  improvements  in  me¬ 
chanics  and  construction  there 
will  be,  of  course,  but  there  can¬ 
not  be  any  improvement  in  the 
mind  and  heart  and  soul  of  the 
newspaper  itself,  founded  by 
James  King  of  William. 

“In  journalistic  thought,  mind 
means  the  ability  to  execute  the 
functions  and  obligations  of  the 
newspaper. 

“Heart  means  the  high  con¬ 
ception  of  honor  and  duty  in¬ 
volved  in  newspaper  ethics. 

“And  soul  means  the  deep  de¬ 
termination  accurately  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  and  devotedly 
to  serve  the  public  welfare.” 

Founded  by  Scripps 

The  San  Francisco  News  was 
founded  by  E.  W.  Scripps  in 
the  belief  that,  in  1903,  a  news¬ 
paper  could  be  started  on  a 
shoestring,  sold  for  a  penny  and 
concentrated  in  one  district. 

Its  early  career  was  high¬ 
lighted  by  publication  in  San 
Francisco  despite  the  devasta¬ 
tion  of  the  earthquake  and  fire 
of  1906.  The  actual  printing  was 
from  a  nearby  print  shop,  as  its 
own  building  was  wrecked. 

After  printing  two  extra  edi¬ 
tions,  troops  forced  the  News 
staff  to  move  out  because  of  en¬ 
croaching  flames.  It  then  joined 
the  other  San  Francisco  dailies 
in  publication  from  trans-bay 
Oakland. 

William  D.  Wasson,  first  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News,  later  reported 
the  Scripps  paper  was  the  first 
to  resume  publication  in  San 
Francisco.  The  return  was  to  a 
tent. 

Launched  on  $43,000 

Under  the  joint  direction  of 
Mr.  Wasson  and  Hamilton  G. 
Clark,  business  manager,  the 
News  was  in  the  black  after  ex¬ 
pending  $43,000  of  its  $50,000 
credit  established  by  Mr. 
Scripps. 

This  was  in  the  face  of  the 
Scripps  theory  that  circulation 
should  be  developed  before  ad¬ 
vertising  was  accepted,  Mr. 
Wasson  once  observed. 

Circulation  w’as  30,000  by  the 
time  of  the  1906  fire.  It  was  a 
reported  57,000  during  World 
War  I.  Circulation  hit  95,000  in 
1930  and  the  News  then  claimed 
it  delivered  more  copies  to  San 
Francisco  homes  than  any  other 
local  paper. 

On  its  40th  birthday,  the  News 


listed  25  civic  tasks  which  it 
had  proposed  and  sponsored. 
The  range  was  from  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  prevent  commercial 
netting  to  striped  bass  to  wider 
boulevards,  from  a  new  city 
charter  and  a  unified  transit  sys¬ 
tem  to  a  City  Hall  graft  in¬ 
quiry. 

Period  of  Expansion 

At  this  time,  the  News  had 
been  in  its  new  location  and  in 
the  old  remodeled  Bulletin  build¬ 
ing,  purchased  in  1930,  for  a 
decade. 

The  expansion  from  a  district 
paper  had  begun  imder  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  Eugene  McLean  and 
continued  under  W.  N.  Burk- 
hard  t.  The  News  was  then  head¬ 
quarters  for  top  officials  of  the 
three  Western  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  and  the  home  office 
for  Joseph  L.  Cauthome,  later 
News’  president;  Paul  C.  Ed¬ 
wards,  editor-in-chief,  and  the 
venerable  R.  F.  (Uncle  Bob) 
Paine. 

Editors  since  Mr.  Burkhardt 
have  included  Frank  A.  Clarvoe, 
Frank  R.  Ford  and,  since  1957, 
Charles  H.  Schneider. 

The  circulation  gap  between 
the  News  and  its  afternoon 
rival,  the  Call-Bulletin,  widened 
from  a  narrow  20,000  over  the 
past  12  years.  For  the  period 
ended  March  31,  1959,  the  News 
showed  98,808  to  the  Call  Bul¬ 
letin’s  141,532. 

In  the  morning  field,  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  is  a  Hearst 
property  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  is  owned  by  the  De¬ 
Young  family.  The  Chronicle  has 
remained  in  the  same  hands 
since  it  was  established  in  1865 
by  the  DeYoung  brothers, 
Charles  and  Michael,  then  in 
their  teens. 

*  «  * 

Competition  Tightens 

The  compression  of  the  San 
Francisco  daily  newspaper  field 
has  bestirred  a  new  competitive 
cycle  within  this  tightened  orbit. 

This  was  evidenced  by  a  San 
Francisco  Examiner  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  completion  of  “an 
elaborate  evolutionary  program 
of  improvement  in  typography 
and  content.” 

The  final  step  in  this  move  is 
the  use  of  a  separate  sports  sec¬ 
tion  and  of  a  general  news  pic¬ 
ture  page  both  daily  and  S\m- 
day.  The  additions  began  Aug. 
10. 

“This  final  step  in  a  steady 
series  of  moves  to  increase 
readership  in  the  original  paper 
in  the  country-wide  Hearst 
chain,  which  has  always  domi¬ 
nated  the  northern  California 
field  in  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  culminates  a  year  of 
marked  advances,”  the  an¬ 
nouncement  said. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
entered  the  promotion  battle 


with  a  color  page  presented  the 
morning  the  “new”  News-Call 
Bulletin  appeared. 

In  its  opening  move  of  what 
is  expected  to  develop  into  a  cir-  , 
culation  battle  here,  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  cited  its  record  of  achieve. 
ment  during  the  past  year. 

The  basic  points  were  made 
under  the  headline:  “The  moat 
spectacular  newspaper  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.” 

The  Chronicle  reported  the 
“greatest  circulation  gain  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  entire  United 
States”  and  the  “greatest  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  increase  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  nation’s  top 
20  markets.” 

The  reasons,  the  Chronicle 
submitted,  are  found  in  its  seven 
news  services,  31  columnists, 
comics,  four  complete  daily  sec¬ 
tions,  and  10  sections  and  maga¬ 
zines  on  Sunday. 

The  Examiner’s  separate  sec¬ 
tion  for  sports  news  emphasizes 
the  sports  field  coverage  under 
the  direction  of  Curley  Grieve, 
sports  editor.  The  additional  , 
space  allotment  will  enable  the  ! 
featuring  of  photo  sequences 
and  individual  photos. 

“To  maintain  a  position  of 
leadership,  as  everyone  knows,  a  : 
paper  cannot  remain  static," 
Linton  von  Beroldingen,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  said  in  describing 
the  Examiner  moves. 

Coals  Listed 

“We  have  tried  to  take  on  new  \ 
virtues  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  our  old  ones  to  the  end 
that  the  reader  may  receive  tte 
best  possible  paper  we  can  give 
him. 

“With  this  in  mind  we  made 
no  cataclysmic  alterations  but 
simply  improved  at  a  reason¬ 
able  pace,”  he  explained. 

The  Examiner’s  leadership 
traces  back  to  the  day  William 
Randolph  Hearst  won  top  posi* 
tion  for  the  first  newspaper  he 
directed,  Mr.  von  Beroldingen  r 
said. 

That  lead,  gained  long  before 
the  century’s  turn,  has  never 
been  relinquished,  he  decla^- 

“The  Examiner  has  top  circu¬ 
lation  and  is  enjoying  its  high¬ 
est  daily  circulation  in  history,  J 
he  said. 

In  advertising,  the  Examine 
gained  more  total  advertising  m 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
than  any  two  San  Francisco 
papers;  and  it  published  more 
total  advertising  than  any  other 
two  San  Francisco  papers,  de¬ 
clared  Arthur  L.  Giltert,  adve^ 
tising  director. 

Classified  advertising  volume 
has  exceeded  1,000,000  want  ads 
or  10  consecutive  years  and  tte 
paper  is  now  fourth  among  U-S- 
morning  newspapers  daily,  ^ 
ported  Guy  R.  Daniel,  classified 
manager. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide! 


Selecting  newspapers  and  newspaper  markets  is  like  shooting  fish  in  a  barrel 
with  the  E&P  Market  Guide.  And  you’ll  find  that  the  advertisers 
and  agencies  that  spend  millions  in  newspapers  have  been  depending  on  the 
Market  Guide  for  35  years  as  their  basic  source  of  market  information  for 
three  big  reasons: 

1.  COMPLETENESS— With  data  on  over  1500  daily  nev/spaper  markets  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada— location,  housing,  transportation,  public  utilities,  bank¬ 
ing,  retailing,  grov/th  factors,  education,  agriculture,  industry— there's 
information  available  for  planning  a  schedule  for  any  classification  of 
account. 

2.  TIMELINESS— with  the  latest  available  data  on  population,  retail  sales  and 
income  from  official  sources,  plus  accurate  up-to-the-minute  estimates  for 
the  current  and  coming  year.  Market  Guide  statistical  information  is  up  to 
a  year-and-a-half  ahead  of  any  other  statistical  research  sourcel 

3.  ACCURACY— Year  after  year.  Market  Guide  estimates  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  as  accurate  as  a  fine  watch— within  less  than  1%  of  official  govern¬ 
ment  figures  released  more  than  a  year  after  the  date  of  publication. 

A  basic  research  tool  for  blue-chip  newspaper  accounts  and  the  biggest  agencies 
from  coast  to  coast,  the  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  is  an  outstanding 
advertising  medium  for  newspapers  that  want  to  keep  their  copy  alive  all 
year  round.  It  provides  an  ideal  backdrop  for  the  story  of  how 
your  newspaper  serves  your  market. 

The  1960  MARKET  GUIDE  published  in  November  1959  will  sell  for  your 
newspaper  all  through  the  coming  year.  Deadline  for  advertising  copy  is 
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Circulation  of  Foreign-Language  Daily  Newspapers  in  the  U.S. 


Chinese 


Chinese  Jounial  . 

.  New  York  City 

17,650 

China  Tribune  . 

.  New  York  City 

10,000 

Chinese  World . 

.  San  Francisco 

9,500 

Chinese  Times  . 

.  San  Francisco 

9,000 

China  Daily  News  . 

.  New  York  City 

5,000 

Young  China  . 

.  San  Francisco 

4,977 

San  Min  Morning  Paper  . 

.  Chicago 

4,525 

Chinese  Daily  Post . 

.  San  Francisco 

3,600 

Japanese 

Rafu  Shimpo  . 

10,266 

New  Japanese  American  News  .  Los  Angeles 

9,500 

Nichi  Bei  Times . 

6,209 

Hokuben  Mainichi  . 

6,021 

California  Daily  New's  . . . 

4,732 

North  American  Post  . . . . 

.  Seattle 

3,000 

Colorado  Times . 

2,035 

Polish 

Polish  Daily  Zgoda . 

.  Chicago 

34,600 

Kuryer  Codzienny . 

33,611 

Polish  Daily  News . 

33,611 

Wiadomosci  Codzienne  . . . 

27,143 

Nowy  Swiat . 

25,114 

Kuryer  Polski  . 

24,706 

Dziennik  Chicagoski . 

21,085 

Spanish 

El  Diario  De  Nueva  York 

51,831 

Diario  Las  Americas  . . . . 

16,752 

La  Prensa . 

14,582 

El  Imperial . 

13,000 

La  Opionion . 

12,359 

El  Continental . 

7,500 

Traduccion-Prensa  . 

5,000 

Rnssian 

Novoye  Russkoye  Slovo  . . 

.  New  York  City 

22,315 

Rossiya  . 

8,000 

Russky  Golos . . 

5,986 

Novaya  Zarya  . 

2,352 

Russian  Life . 

2,214 

Finnish 

Industrialisti  .  Duluth,  Minn. 

Raivaaja  .  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Tyomies-Eteenpain  .  Superior,  Wis. 

German 

Abendpost  .  Chicago 

Staats-Zeitung  &  Herold .  New  York  City 

Rochester  Abendpost .  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


26,986 
21,688  ABC 
13,715 


Italian 

II  Progresso  Italiano .  New  York  City 

La  Notizia . .  Boston 

II  Pojwlo  Italiano .  Philadelphia 

L’ltalia  And  La  Voe  Del  Popolo  San  Francisco 

Jewish 

Jewish  Daily  Forward .  New  York  City 

The  Day-Jewish  Journal .  New  York  City 

Jewish  Daily  Forward .  Chicago 

The  Day-Jewish  Journal .  Philadelphia 


Lithuanian 

n’cnn  Draugas  .  Chicago  49,870 

Naugienos  .  Chicago  43,274 

6  021  Vilnis  .  Chicago  28,355 

3000  Armenian 

2  035  Hairenik  .  Boston  4,035 

Baikar  .  Boston  2,707 

Czech 

|o’59?  Denni  Hlasatel  .  Chicago  60,761 

13'611  Novy  Svet .  Cleveland  3,967 

J7’l43  c'  1 

15,114  Greek 

14,706  .Atlantis  .  New'  York  City  18,519 

11,085  National  Herald .  New  York  City  16,625 

Hungarian 

>1,831  Szabadsag  .  Cleveland  22,535 

16  752  Amerikai  Magyar  Nepszava  . . .  New  York  City  21,767 

14’,582 

13,000  Slovene 

^ 2.359  Prosveta  .  Chicago  14,250 

7,500  Ameriska  Domovina .  Cleveland  9,000 

5,000 

Ukrainian 

Svoboda  .  Jersey  City  20,100 

22,315  America .  Philadelphia  10,000 

8,000 

5,986  Arabic 

fill  A1  Hoda .  New  York  City  5,000 

French 

A  T./-1  LTndependent  .  Fall  River,  Mass.  4,384 

61,571  ABC 

32,800  Portu*mese 

15,709  ronupuese 

13,550  Diario  De  Noticias .  New  Bedford,  Mass.  8,920 

Serbian 

71  219  ABC  Srbobran  .  Pittsburgh  12,000 

Slovak 

14,000  aiovaK 

8,000  New  Yorksky  Dennik .  New  York  City  20,211 


(Continued  from  page  15) 
Staats-Zeitung  und  Herold  will 
celebrate  its  125th  birthday.  This 
German  newspaper  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  Christmas  Eve,  1834, 
by  Balthasar  Neumann.  It’s 
Sunday  counterpart,  Sonntags- 
blatt  Staats-Zeitung  und  Herold, 
circulates  37,905  copies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  ABC  statement. 

Overseas  Service 

The  assistance  the  Staats-Zei¬ 
tung  und  Herold  gives  to  immi¬ 
grants  begins  before  they  have 
left  for  the  United  States.  The 
paper  has  an  immigration  ad¬ 
visory  column,  and  publishes  a 
64 -page  booklet  to  give  immi¬ 
grants  and  visitors  all  practical 
information  they  may  require.  A 
regular  series  of  features  deal 


with  the  Americanization  of 
German  immigrants.  A  284-page 
Staats-Herold  Almanack  pro¬ 
vides  vital  information  to 
readers  on :  how  bo  become  a  citi¬ 
zen,  how  to  help  others  come 
here,  how  to  qualify  for  Social 
Security  benefits,  etc. 

This  newspaper  publishes  a 
periodic  newsletter  for  potential 
immigrants,  distributed  by  the 
paper  to  its  readers  and  by  Im¬ 
migration  offices  abroad.  The 
newsletter  helps  many  immi¬ 
grants  to  establish  a  contact 
with  a  potential  sponsor  in  the 
United  States. 

Bidder  Newspapers 

In  1953  this  leading  German 
daily  was  purchased  by  August 
Steuer  and  Erwin  A.  Single 


(E&P,  April  4,  ’53),  fi'om  Bid¬ 
der  Publications,  Inc.  Herman 
Bidder,  a  German  immigrant, 
joined  the  paper  as  business 
manager  in  1889  and  acquired 
ownership  in  1900.  Fifteen  years 
later  he  bequeathed  this  paper 
to  his  three  sons,  Bernard, 
Joseph  and  Victor. 

Yiddish  Press 

With  n»  government  statistics 
on  Jewish  immigration  based  on 
countiy  of  origin,  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  estimate  figure  on  the 
total  number  of  Jews  is  5,250,- 
000,  from  the  American-Jewish 
Year  Book.  The  first  Jewish 
papers  were  recorded  in  1889 
and  since  then,  they  have  stead¬ 
ily  increased  in  numbers.  In 
1914,  10  Yiddish  dailies  reached 
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a  high  in  combined  circulation 
of  762,910.  In  daily  circulation 
the  Yiddish  press  was  second 
only  to  the  German  foreign-lan¬ 
guage  press  from  1900  until 
after  the  First  World  War. 
From  1919  onward  it  exceeded 
the  German  press  in  daily  cir¬ 
culation  by  as  much  as  200,000. 

The  Jewish  Daily  Forward, 
now  edited  by  Harry  Rogoff,  was 
founded  in  1897  as  a  radical 
Socialist  paper.  Contrary  t» 
widespread  belief,  this  paper 
was  never  an  official  part  of  the 
Socialist  party.  Through  its  his¬ 
tory  it  has  supported  a  variety 
of  candidates  and  parties. 

When  the  Forward  was  found¬ 
ed,  Yiddish  had  an  uncertain 
existence  as  a  written  language, 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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(Continued  from  page  60) 

while  it  was  the  universal  spoken 
language  of  Jewish  immigrants 
from  Eastem  Europe.  While 
many  of  these  immigrants  had 
not  yet  acquired  the  habit  of 
reading,  and  mlost  never  saw  a 
newspaper  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  old  country,  the 
Forward  supplied  reading  ma¬ 
terial  in  their  mother  tongue. 
It  kept  them  informed  of  cur¬ 
rent  events  and  opened  horizons 
of  culture  and  knowledge  to 
them.  This  daily  has  always  been 
an  instrument  in  the  Americani¬ 
zation  of  Jewish  immigrants. 

.Spanish  Press 

The  leading  Spanish  daily  to¬ 
day  is  the  7c  tabloid  El  Diarvo 
de  Nueva  York.  This  paper’s 
format  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Second  largest  of  the  seven 
Spanish-language  dailies  in 
Miami’s  Diario  Las  Americas. 
First  published  on  July  4,  1953, 
this  paper’s  circulation  has 
steadily  increased  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  growth  of  the  Latin 
American  population  in  the 
Greater  Miami  area. 

This  daily,  edited  and  man¬ 
aged  by  Horacio  Aguirre,  has  its 
own  building  just  across  the 
street  from  the  Miami  Intema- 
tional  Airport.  Because  of  its 
strategic  location,  many  airline 
passengers  travelling  to  and 
from  Latin  American  countries 
receive  copies  as  a  courtesy.  The 
paper  thus  provides  a  bridge  for 
visiting  Latin  Americans  who 
are  anxious  to  leani  about 
Miami’s  community  life  and 
establish  connections  with  its 
commercial  and  industrial 
sources. 

In  downtown  Miami,  Diario 
Las  Americas  maintains  an  office 
that  serves  as  an  information 
and  orientation  center  to  the 
Latin  American  traveler.  Like 
many  other  foreign-language 
newspapers,  this  Spanish  news¬ 
paper  is  used  in  many  univer¬ 
sities,  colleges  and  schools  as  an 
auxiliary  textbook  for  their 
Spanish  language  courses. 
Liario  Las  Americas  is  chosen 
for  this  purpose  because  it  is 
written  in  a  simple  way,  though 
strictly  adhering  to  the  rules  of 
tte  language  set  by  the  Spanish 
Royal  Academy. 

Portuguese  Press 

More  than  220,000  immigrants 
from  Portugal  came  to  this 
country  before  1921.  From  1820 
fo  1957,  a  little  more  than  272,- 
wO  immigrated  here.  Publica¬ 
tions  for  this  group  hit  a  peak 
of  20  in  1920. 


Today,  the  only  Portuguese 
daily  newspaper  published  in  the 
United  States  is  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Diario  de  Noticias. 
On  March  26  it  marked  its  40th 
anniversary  by  publishing  a  spe¬ 
cial  32-page  edition.  It  has  been 
published  each  weekday  since 
1919,  presenting  news  of  the 
world  and  of  Portuguese-speak¬ 
ing  peoples.  This  paper  has  cor¬ 
respondents  in  various  cities  who 
keep  abreast  of  news  among  the 
Portuguese  people  in  the  locali¬ 
ties  they  represent.  Diario  de 
Noticias’  editor  and  publisher, 
Joao  R.  Rocha,  assumed  control 
in  1940  and  became  the  first 
Portuguese  resident  of  the 
United  States  to  receive  the 
Order  of  Cnisader  of  the  South 
from  the  Brazilian  Goveniment. 
It  w’as  given  in  recognition  for 
his  tireless  efforts  through  col¬ 
umns  of  his  newspaper  to  solidi¬ 
fy  friendship  and  good  relations 
among  Portugal,  the  United 
States  and  Brazil. 

Mr.  Rocha  has  made  this  daily 
a  force  for  community  better¬ 
ment.  While  the  circulation 
continues  to  increase,  publisher 
Rocha  says,  “We  wouldn’t  say 
that  publishing  a  foreign-lan¬ 
guage  newspaper  in  these  days 
is  the  best  profession,  financially 
speaking,  but  we  like  to  feel  that 
in  some  small  way  we  are  ‘mis¬ 
sionaries’  teaching  a  language 
or  helping  someone  through  our 
columns,  thereby  doing  an  im- 
poi’tant  job  in  America  today.” 

The  publisher  notes  that 
Diario  de  Noticias  is  subscribed 
to  by  more  than  100  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United 
States.  For  many  years  this 
newspaper  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  inspiring  Portuguese- 
American  communities  in  this 
country  to  advance  socially  and 
politically  by  stressing  to  par¬ 
ents  the  need  to  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  on  to  college. 

Italian  Press 

Between  1820  and  1957,  more 
than  4,900,000  Italians  immi¬ 
grated  to  the  United  States.  Of 
these,  4,195,880  came  before 
1921,  and  were  served  by  103 
publications  in  Italian.  Dailies 
hit  a  high  of  12  in  1914  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  269,- 
674.  In  1925,  daily  circulation 
reached  its  peak  of  353,959. 

Among  Italian  newspapers  to¬ 
day,  New  York’s  II  Progresso 
I talo- Americano  calls  itself  ‘the 
first  and  greatest  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  daily  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.’  This  daily  was 
founded  by  businessman  Carlo 
Barsotti  in  1880.  In  1920  it  had 
a  circulation  of  127,000,  second 
only  to  the  Jewish  Forward. 

Fortune  R.  Pope,  Progresso’s 
present  editor,  is  very  active  in 
civic,  patriotic  and  cultural  af¬ 
fairs.  He  is  the  son  of  Generoso 


Pope,  publisher  from  1929  to 
1950.  When  the  Alien  Registra¬ 
tion  Act  (Smith  Act)  was  pass¬ 
ed  on  June  28, 1940,  II  Progresso 
informed  its  readers  how  it  af¬ 
fected  them.  It  set  up  a  bureau 
to  assist  them  and  showed 
readers  how  to  go  about  regis¬ 
tering. 

Founded  by  Generoso  Pope 
and  now  headed  by  Fortune 
Pope,  is  the  Grand  Council  of 
the  Columbia  Association.  The 
Council  has  established  the  Gen- 
eroso  Pope  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ship  Awards  for  needy  public 
and  parochial  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.  So  far  an  estimated  $400,- 
000  in  scholarships  have  been 
given  since  1945. 

The  oldest  Italian  newspaper 
in  Chicago  is  the  Sunday  weekly 
L’ltalia.  This  paper,  published 
and  edited  by  Ari  J.  Lo  Franco, 
has  a  circulation  of  5,864  and 
was  founded  in  1886. 

Greek  Press 

Between  the  years  1911  and 
1920,  immigrants  from  Greece 
numbered  184,201.  This  was  just 
2,000  fewer  than  the  total  Greek 
immigration  for  a  90-year 
period,  prior  to  1910. 

By  far  the  most  influential 
Greek  newspaper  is  Atlantus. 
This  paper  began  as  a  weekly 
on  March  3,  1894  in  New  York 
City  and  was  the  first  Greek 
newspaper  in  the  United  States. 
Founded  by  Solon  J.  Vlasto,  At¬ 
lantis  remains  one  of  the  largest 
Greek  papers  in  the  world.  De¬ 
spite  the  lack  of  immigration  of 
Greeks  to  the  United  States, 
circulation  is  now  at  its  peak 
and  has  been  steady  over  the 
past  decade. 

Now  in  its  66th  year,  the 
paper  became  a  daily  in  1904. 
The  founder  of  Atlantis  was 
dedicated  to  protecting  unitiated 
Greeks  from  the  flourishing  ex¬ 
ploitations  of  immigrants  and 
assisting  them  to  assimilate  in 
the  community.  It  published  a 
volume  on  the  history  of  the 
United  States  for  their  guidance 
that  can  be  found  in  most  Greek 
homes  in  the  country  today.  In 
its  early  years,  Atlantis  dis¬ 
tributed  40,000  Greek-English 
and  English-Greek  dictionaries 
over  a  six-year  period.  These 
were  to  aid  the  study  of  English 
by  immigrants  and  Greek  by 
students.  They  were  distributed 
free  to  subscribers  for  a  number 
of  years. 

The  paper  campaigned  against 
slavery,  fought  against  unethi¬ 
cal  practices,  and  worked  toward 
better  relationships  between  the 
older  and  newer  generations  of 
Greek- Americans. 

Solon  G.  Vlasto,  the  present 
publisher  and  general  manager 
of  Atlantis  assumed  responsi¬ 


bility  of  the  paper  in  1944.  He 
introduced  an  English  section 
to  the  Sunday  edition  in  order 
to  offer  third  and  fourth  gener¬ 
ations  of  American-bom  Greeks 
news  and  events  of  ancestral 
and  contemporary  interest.  In 
1952  he  re-introduced  the 
Monthly  Illustrated  Atlantis, 
which  was  published  dui'ing 
1910-1933.  Mr.  Vlasto  received 
acclaim  for  this  paper’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  thq  improvement  of 
Greek-American  understanding. 
The  monthly  now  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  18,519.  Atlantis  also  pub¬ 
lishes  Greek  and  English  classic, 
religious  and  educational  books. 

The  peak  of  circulation  for 
Greek  dailies  was  reached  iia 
1925.  That  year  three  dailies  had 
a  combined  circulation  of  73,000. 

Czech  Press 

Between  1860  and  1911,  326 
Czech  journals  were  publishe<l, 
of  which  43  suiwive  today.  Most 
of  these  are  fraternal  or  reli¬ 
gious  publications,  along  with 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  In 
1933  there  were  50  Czech  news¬ 
papers  in  existence  and  most  of 
these  were  in  the  Middle  West. 

Three  dailies  are  in  existence 
today.  Their  potential  market 
are  the  985,000  foreign-born  and 
second-generation  Americans  of 
Czech  and  Slovak  descent  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Census  Bureau 
in  1950. 

The  C.  S.  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
of  New  York  City  publishes  the 
New  Yorksky  Dennik,  which  is 
edited  in  Slovak  and  the  New 
Yorske  Listy,  which  is  issued  in 
Czech.  The  Listy  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  without  interruption  for 
84  years  and  the  Dennik  for  46 
years.  There  is  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  two  languages. 
The  readers  of  the  Listy  come 
from  the  territory  known  as 
Bohemia,  and  Slovaks  who  read 
the  Dennik  from  the  eastern 
part  of  Czechoslovakia — Slovak¬ 
ia.  The  Dennik  has  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  only  Slovak 
democratic  daily  in  the  world. 

Readei*s  of  lx)th  newspapers 
are  fiercely  loyal.  Both  carry 
news  about  conditions  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  serve  and  assist 
American-Czechoslovak  organi¬ 
zations  in  their  activities  and 
programs.  Publisher  Andrew  J. 
Valuchek  compares  both  dailies 
to  small  country  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  large  city.  Since  large 
circulation  New  York  City 
papers  have  assumed  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  international  or  na¬ 
tional  media,  they  can  carry 
little  minority  ethnic  group 
news. 

This  is  where  the  Dennik  and 
Listy  capture  and  hold  readers. 
The  engagement  or  wedding  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  Czech  or  Slovak 
bride  may  not  make  the  New 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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{Continued  from  page  61) 
York  Times  or  the  Daily  News, 


foreign  -  language  newspapers 
out  of  19  publications  listed  in 


Nordstjeman,  the  Swedish  daily  in  existence  today,  how- 
North  Star,  was  established  in  ever,  is  the  Boston  daily  Hotre- 


but  it  will  be  published  in  either  that  language.  The  three  na-  1872  and  now  has  a  circula-  nik.  It  is  published  by  the  Haire- 
of  these  two  papers.  tionals  —  Serbs,  Croats  and  tion  of  8,200.  It  is  published  nik  Association  Inc.,  which  also 

After  the  Czechs  settled  in  Slovenes  —  speak  one  language  on  Thursdays  in  New  York  City  prints  the  Armenian  Review,  tht 
this  country  their  foreign-lan-  with  slight  dialectical  differ-  and  is  called  the  oldest  Swedish  literary  Hairenik  Monthly, 
guage  newspapers  gave  them  an  ences.  Largest  daily  in  this  newspaper  in  America.  Hairenik  Weekly,  plus  books  and 

education  in  Americanism,  our  group  is  the  Slovenian  Prosveta 
institutions  and  way  of  life.  Mr.  of  Chicago  with  14,250  circula- 


wspaper  in  America.  Hairenik  Weekly,  plus  books  and 

pamphlets. 

rinnish  Press  Hairenik  originally  was  a 

Slightly  more  than  16,500  weekly,  but  now  is  printed  daily. 


Valucheck  says,  “The  Dennik  tion.  That  city  also  publishes  Slightly  more  than  16,500  weekly,  but  now  is  printed  daily, 
and  Listy  are  quoted  by  the  the  most  widely  circulated  Finnish  immigrants  came  to  t)n  May  1,  1899 
Voice  of  America  and  other  over-  Yugoslavian  weekly,  Danica,  a  America  between  1921  and  1930.  with  a  capitel  of$300  on  Third 
seas  broadcasting  organiza-  Croatian  newspaper  with  an  Their  press  hit  a  high  of  seven  Avenue  in  New  York  City,  and 
tions.”  The  two  newspapers  con-  estimated  30,000  circulation.  Sec-  dailies  in  1923  and  had  a  com-  moved  to  Boston  Sept.  22,  1900. 
tinually  give  information,  guid-  ranking  weekly  is  Sloboda  bined  circulation  of  46,215  that  When  Armenian  immigronte 
ance  and  help  to  their  readers.  (Liberty),  a  Serbian  newspaper  year.  Immigrants  from  Finland  turned  to  papers  like 


They  also  help  youngsters  of  i"  Chicago  that  circulates  23,- 
immigrants  learn  to  read  and  b®®  copies. 


prior  to  1911  were  included  with  their  morale  was  telstered  by 


Russian  immigrants. 


news  of  their  relatives,  friends 
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write  Czech  or  Slovak  by  copying  The  largest  Bulgarian  publi-  The  largest  Finnish  paper  is  and  nomeiana 

®  •  ..  mm  m  it.  _  t  «  •  1 1  .  AT1 1  1  H  t  T 


articles  and  reading  them  aloud  cation  is  the  weekly  Mofeedon.<!fca  the  New  York  Mills,  Minn.,  Min-  .  e  guiding  ne 

to  their  parents,  ads  and  all.  Trihuna  of  Indianapolis.  It  has  nesotan  Uutiset,  a  tri-weekly  Hairenik  publications  since  1922 
The  Dennik  and  Listy  are  also  a  Post  Office  statement  of  2,118.  (7,429).  bas  been  Jeuten  Darbinian. 

used  as  “living  textbooks"  to  «  -  o  The  only  American-Finnish 

students  in  Czech  or  Slovak  Na-  ussian  ress  newspaper  published  in  New  p  Ar-moTiia  n^iiTned 

tional  Schools.  More  than  2,350,000  Russians  York  City,  New  Yorkin  Uutiset,  of  the  dailv 

immigrated  to  this  country  be-  is  published  on  Tuesdays  and  editorsnip  oi  tne  daily. 

fore  1910.  They  were  served  by  Fridays,  and  has  an  estimated  Chinese  Pres-s 

as  many  as  26  dailies  in  1923.  circulation  of  4,100.  Sold  for 


Polish  Press 


A  very  active  Polish  press  as  many  as  26  dailies  in  1923.  - -  —  - .  .  — -  fi,. 

published  15  dailies  and  64  week-  A  high  in  circulation  was  10c,  it  claims  to  be  “the  most  1  He  Chinese  pr^s,  witn  me 
lies  in  the  United  States  30  reached  in  1931,  with  51,818.  widely  read  American-Finnish  largest  number  of  foreip-lan- 
years  ago.  That  year,  the  dailies  There  are  five  Russian  dailies  newspaper  in  the  United  States.”  80iage  dailies  (eight)  is  just  m 
had  a  combined  circulation  of  today  with  Novoye  Russkoye  Between  1884  and  1920,  35  WMf  ^nK 

351,984.  By  far  the  largest  Pol-  Slovo,  of  New  York,  the  largest  Dutch  publications  started  pub-  New  York  and  four 


Chinese  Press 


published  15  dailies  and  64  week- 


ish  publication  today  is  the  semi-  (22,315).  lication,  but  33  of  them  also  *  ““'1  "U* 

monthly  Z.oda,  Chicago  (140,-  Scandinavian  Press 

Citizens  of  Polish  extraction  During  the  90-year  period,  per  to’ publish  was  the  Sheboi/-  West '^ChiSr  danr'T^  S*e 
comprise  about  25%  or  170,000  1820-1910,  665,189  Norwegians  gan  Nieuwshode,  in  1849.  The  country. 

of  the  Milwaukee  metropolitan  came  here  and  since  1847,  they  largest  Dutch  foreign-language  gQg  ggg  Japanese  irnmi- 

area’s  700,000  population.  Pub-  were  never  without  their  own  publication  today  is  De  Wachter,  j^^ts  between  1820  and  1957, 

lished  in  that  city,  Monday  newspapers.  The  Scandinavian  a  weekly  of  5,700  circulation.  ^  more  than  215,000  arrived 
through  Saturday,  is  the  oldest  press,  Norwegian  and  Swedish,  It  is  put  out  by  the  Christian  1901  and  1920.  During 

Polish  daily  in  America.  The  had  as  many  as  149  newspapers  Reformed  Publishing  House  in  20-year  span  Japanese 


(22,315). 


Daily  Kuryer  Polski,  founded  in  in  1909.  Twenty  years  earlier, 
1888  (four  years  after  E  &  P  this  press  had  96  publications. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

One  of  the  few  Danish  news- 


newspapers  jumped  from  two  in 
1901  to  15  in  1920.  Eleven  were 


began)  by  Michael  Kruszka,  has  second  only  to  the  German  for-  papers  is  the  Minnesota  Posten,  dailies  in  1920  with  combined 
a  daily  circulation  of  24,706.  eign-language  press,  which  led  a  weekly  printed  in  Norwegian  circulation  of  less  than  50,000. 
While  the  circulation  of  this  with  750.  Of  the  96  Scandina-  and  Danish  in  Minneapolis,  (5,-  in  addition  to  the  seven  dailies 
paper  has  decreased  some,  it  vian  publications,  only  three  700) .  Another  weekly  Bien,  San  listed,  there  are  two  Japanese 
still  remains  consistent  enough  were  dailies.  There  are  now  no  Francisco  has  a  circulation  of  newspapers  in  Hawaii.  Largest 
to  warrant  a  good  advertising  Norwegian  or  Swedish  dailies.  3,100.  of  gH  jg  the  Rafu  Shinpo, 

volume.  The  year  1847  marked  the  a  •  p  founded  in  1903  and  now  edited 

To  help  in  this  area,  a  K^wn/er  date  Nordlyset  was  first  issued  Armenian  Kress  Hashida  (10,266).  • 

Polski  Booster  Club  made  up  of  in  Muskego,  a  parent  colony  for 


Armenian  Press 


t'oisKi  Booster  dub  made  up  of  in  Muskego,  a  parent  colony  for  While  many  Armenians  came 
prominent  Polish-Americans  and  the  Norwegians  of  Wisconsin,  to  America  out  of  a  spirit  of 
other  Milwaukee  citizens,  works  Largest  of  the  six  Norwegian  adventure,  the  vast  majority  of 


3-I.anguage  Paper 
One  weekly  published  in  New 


tor  community  support  of  the  weeklies  is  the  Posten,  Decorah,  the  immigrants  were  fugitives  York  each  Wednesday  serves 
newspaper  by  soliciting  financial  Iowa,  edited  bv  Einar  Lund  from  the  Turkish  persecutions,  three  language  groups.  Pub- 
aid  through  an  advertising  pro-  (17,557).  Second  in  size  is  Nor-  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  lished  by  the  Swiss  Publishing 
gram  in  the  paper.  disk  Tidende,  a  Brooklyn  weekly  total  number  of  Americans  of  Company,  Inc.  Amerikanisekt 

Yugoslav  Press  (9,448).  Armenian  origin  is  not  less  than  Schweizer  Zeitung  was  founded 

The  Immigration  and  Natu-  250,000.  The  Armenian  commu-  in  1868  and  is  published  in  G€^ 


(9,448). 

The  Immigration  and  Natu 


The  Kuryer  Polski  has  jour-  ralization  Service  reported  that  Hity  at  present  is  fully  inte-  man,  French  and  Italian.  It  cir- 
nalistically  ministered  to  the  1.242,672  Swedes  immigrated  to  grated.  Nevertheless,  like  many  culates  to  more  than  3,000  sub¬ 
needs  of  this  foreign-bom  ele-  this  country  between  1820  and  other  nationality  groups,  they  scribers. 


ment  by  helping  them  achieve  1957. 


Norwegian 


maintain  a  lively  interest  in  the  in  the  137  years  between  1820 


prestige  and  representation  in  grants  between  1820  and  1868  fortunes  of  the  parent  people  and  1967,  more  than  91,000 


the  affairs  of  the  city  and  by  are  included  in  this  figure.  'There  overseas.  Welsh  immigrated  to  this  coun- 

contributing  to  the  general  wel-  were  still  43  Swedish  newspa-  Like  most  immigrants,  Ar-  try  from  Wales,  Great  Britain- 
fare  of  the  community.  Through-  pers  published  30  years  ago.  Of  menians  felt  utterly  helpless  A  monthly  publication,  DryeK 
out  its  histoiy  it  has  been  a  the  current  Swedish  press,  the  and  lost  in  the  strange  ‘New  was  established  in  1851  and  still 
bulwark  against  communism,  Svea,  a  weekly  in  Worcester,  World.’  Most  did  not  know  Eng-  serves  this  ethnic  group  from 
fascism  and  the  chief  source  Mass.,  circulates  30,623,  while  lish  and  naturally  turned  to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  with  2,675  circula- 
of  information  concerning  the  in  Chicago,  the  Svenska  Ameri-  Armenian-language  newspapers,  tion. 


American  way  of  life  for  Poles,  kanaren  Tribunen,  has 


The  first  daily  printed  in  this  A  bi-monthly,  American  E»" 


Now  this  daily  continues  its  culation  of  28,965.  In  1920  this  country  in  Armenian  was  Are-  peranto,  is  published  in  New 

program  of  Americanism  under  publication  had  a  circulation  of  kag,  printed  in  Jersey  City,  in  York  for  those  interested  in  this 

publisher  Col.  Peter  F.  Piasecki.  62,282,  making  it  one  of  the  1888.  By  far  the  oldest,  largest  artificial  language,  in  English 

The  Yugoslavs  have  two  daily  largest  foreign-language  papers,  and  most  popular  Armenian  and  Esoeranto  (1.500). 
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Truck  Blast 
.  Sends  Daily 
1  Miles  Away 


Million  Dollar 
Press  Expansion 


UPI  to  Packaflte 

Report  from  Manila 


Mail  ‘Subsidy’  Bill 
Introduced  in  House 


Washington 
A  companion  bill  to  the  Rhodes 


Tokyo 

United  Press  International  is 

Detroit  ready  to  inaugurate  its  new  measure  to  reduce  the  second- 
With  Detroit  Free  Press  daily  packaged  Asia  and  world  news  class  mail  “subsidy”  by  steps 

circulation  at  497,799  and  Sun-  radio-teletype  circuit  out  of  extending  over  a  five-year 

day  circulation  at  527,119,  Lee  Manila.  period,  has  been  introduced  by 

RosEBURG,  Ore.  Hills,  executive  editor  and  vice-  Earnest  Hoberecht,  UPI  vice-  Rep.  Henry  R.  Reuss,  Democrat, 

The  Augfust  7  and  8  issues  of  president,  has  announced  a  president  and  general  manager  of  Wisconsin. 


Retiremeut  Date 


~  I  illc  I  Aiiu  u  lias  aiiiiuuiivcu  a  aiiu  ^ciiciai 

j  !  Rosehurg  News-Reviewt  only  million  dollar  press  expansion  for  Asia^  said  Manila  will  be  the 

daily  of  this  community  of  12,-  program.  center  for  editing  a  packag^  actual  cost  of  handling  any  one 

000  persons,  had  to  be  printed  Six  Goss  Headliner  Press  units  news  report  of  world  and  Asia  publication  shall  not  be  per- 

at  Klamath  Falls,  45  minutes  will  be  added.  The  Free  Press  news  for  our  clients  throughout  mitted  to  exceed  postage  paid  by 

by  air  away  from  the  town  so  has  24  such  units  currently  oper-  Asia.”  more  than  $5  million  in  the  first 

sorely  damaged  by  an  explosion  ating.  They  were  installed  in  a  •  year;  $3  million  in  the  second 

and  fire  on  August  7.  $4,000,000  expansion  program  in  Williams  Sets  year;  $1  million  in  the  third 

The  newspaper’s  radio  station,  1953  and  1954. 

KRNR,  was  completely  knocked  Production  facility  expansion 
out  Two  other  stations  and  the  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
Roseburg  TV  station  remained  Free  Press  to  run  64  pages  with 
operable.  full  color  without  loss  of  pro- 

At  least  10  persons  were  killed  duction  capacity. 

and  damage  was  tentatively  esti-  The  new  press  units,  to  be  in-  ,  --  „  ...  »  m 

mated  between  $10  and  $12  stalled  by  the  fall  of  1960,  will  '  1  .  '  -  j  advisor  to  for  PhoeniX 

million  make  it  possible  to  handle  spot  I"®'  special  advisor  to 

News-Review  reporters  went  Production  with  as 

to  work  shortly  after  the  blast  many  ^  80  pages, 
occurred  at  li20  a.m.  when  a  ^^Besides  the  new  press  unite, 

6H-ton  tank  truck  caught  fire  Vrogram  wi  1  include  addi- 
from  a  burning  building  and  ex-  tion  of  more  color  ‘  humps  to 
ploded,  leaving  a  gaping  50x20- 
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The  bills  pr,ovide  that  the 


year;  $500,000  in  the  fourth 
year;  and  $100,000  per  publica- 
Leo  E.  Williams,  advertising  ^mn  thereafter, 
director  of  Home  Furnishings  ^ 

Daily  since  its  first  issue  in  1931, 

is  relinquishing  that  position  on  Worcester  Named 
.  30,  1960.  He  \ 
post  of  special 
rchild  Publicatioi 
Mr.  Williams  has  served  as  Willard  C.  Worcester  has 
classified  advertising  manager  been  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  company’s  directory  di-  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette  and  Ari- 
vision.  zona  Republic. 


foot  hole  in  a  street  a  block 
and  a  half  from  the  main  busi¬ 
ness  street. 

Paul  Jenkins,  brother  of  Duties  Are  Divided 
Frank  Jenkins,  publisher  of  the 
Klamath  Falls  Herald  and  News 
and  the  Roseburg  News-Review, 
had  pictures  of  the  holocaust  in 
time  to  fly  them  by  chartered 
plane  to  Klamath  Falls  for  use 
in  both  of  the  newspapers.  Three 
reporters  went  along  and  wrote 
sidebars  and  copy  for  the  four- 
page  paper  produced. 

The  News-Review  building 
stands  some  five  blocks  from  the 
scene  of  the  explosion.  Its  win¬ 
dows  were  shattered  and  the 
front  of  the  building  filled  with 
debris. 

Station  KRNR  was  withdrawn 
from  the  market  on  August  1 
and  the  News- Review  had  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  retain  owner¬ 
ship. 


Business  and  Labor 


San  Dimo,  Calif. 

Hugh  R.  Morick  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  and 
James  H.  Smith  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Both  positions  formerly 
were  held  by  Walter  J.  Schneid¬ 
er,  who  died  recently. 


Morick 


Smith 


Mr.  Morick  has  been  controller 
and  assistant  secretary  since 
1946.  His  newspaper  career  be¬ 
gan  in  1923,  in  the  accounting 
department  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Evening  Express.  From 
1925  to  1928  he  was  auditor  of 
the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Post,  and 
from  1928  to  1946  he  served  as 
auditor  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Associated  Newspapers, 
a  subsidiary  of  The  Copley 
Press,  Inc. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  manager 
of  labor  relations  for  the  San 
Diego  newspapers  since  1953.  A 
graduate  of  Cornell  University, 
he  was  associated  in  the  labor 
relations  field  with  Mesta  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Publications  For  Sale 

THE  DIAX.  AGENCY 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
16  WaTerty,  Detroit.  Hi^.  TO.  S-5864 
APFRAISEIRS  of  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  printinfr  plants.  Court  experi¬ 
ence.  Newspaper  Service  Company,  601 
Ga.  Savings  Bank  Bide.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

ARIZON.A  PAPiaiS,  $30,000  up.  2-, 
3-.  4-.  and  7-paper  chains  from  $60,000 
to  $350,000.  Dean  Sellers.  Arizona 
New.spaper  Properties,  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Arizona.  With  Cummins  Trust. 

HALF-INTEniEST  and  UFE-JOB  as 
co-manager  of  New  England  Weekly 
Newspaper,  established  100  years, 
grossing  $72,000,  expenses  $59,000.  Ten 
skillful,  loyal  employes.  Unopposed  in 
town  of  12,000,  trading  area  of  100,- 
000,  county  340,000.  Circulation  2,300 
paid,  no  free  li.st.  Price  $40,000,  in¬ 
cluding  ,3-story  elevator  block;  terms 
half  down.  Buyer  must  be  capable 
half-interest  manager.  Our  No.  0381. 
May  Brothers.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

•k  k  LET  US  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  A.  W.  Stypes 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  625  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco  5,  California. 

WANT  A  CALIFORNIA  or  Arizona 
newspaper?  We  have  them  from  InrKe 
dailies  to  small  weeklies.  GABBERT 
&  HANCOCK.  3709-B  Arlincton  Ave., 
Riverside.  California. 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service,  P.O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

MAS.SACHirSETTS  WEEKLY.  Fine 
equipment.  Gross  $50,000  plus.  Unop¬ 
posed  in  town  of  6.CK)0.  $45,000  writh 
$22,500  down.  Bank  reference  first 
letter.  Box  3408,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  BinRhamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bouRht 
and  sold  without  publictiy 

MISSISSIPPI  COUNTY  SEAT  EX¬ 
CLUSIVE  weekly,  $50,000  with  $15,000 
down.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  396.  Salina, 
Kansas. 

WE  HANDLE  only  proven  properties 
in  flourishing  mid-west.  Herman  Koch. 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

TWIN  WEEKLIES.  Chart  Area  5. 
Will  gross  $140,000  this  year.  Equip¬ 
ment  adequate  for  publishing  small 
daily.  Priced  at  $120,000.  with  $25,000 
cash.  P.  T.  Hines.  I^blishers  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Green.sboro,  N.  C. 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  *he  newspaper-  -it’s  the  person- 
ility  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’nUs 
is  why  we  insist  on  iierson^  contact 
selling. 

LBN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

1  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

WESTERN  DAILY.  Presently  doing 
close  to  $100,000  a  year.  Good  po¬ 
tential.  Mining  and  Agriculture  econ¬ 
omy.  Asking  $125,000  with  $40,000 
down  but  will  negotiate  with  financial¬ 
ly  responsible  client.  Jack  L.  Stoll  A 
Associates,  Newspaper  Brokers,  Suitea 
600-601,  6381  Hollywood  Blvd..  Los 
Angeles  28,  California,  Hollywood 
4-7279. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneys 
Drive,  Anaheim.  Calif.  Day  or  Nite. 
Phone:  KEystone  3-1361. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

Publications  Wanted 

200  VALUA’nONS  of  newspapers, 
subsidiaries,  television,  radio  and 
syndicates  to  date  for  tax  and  other 
j  purposes.  By  mall  if  desired  upon 
receipt  or  required  data.  Compre- 
1  hensive  reports  submitted.  Quali- 
1  fied  court  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

1  446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

]  SOUTHERN  PUBLLSHER  desires  to 
purchase  daily  of  6  to  20,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  CSiart  Areas  3.  4  or  5  to  give 
opportunity  to  young,  proven  manage- 
1  ment  team.  Replies  held  in  strictest 
confidence,  of  course.  Gene  Worrell, 
President,  Bristol  Newspaper  Printing 
j  Corporation,  Bristol.  Virgtnia-Tennefc 

1  see.  Telephone  NO  9-2181. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Business  Opportunities 

Complete  Plants  I 

Press  Room  I 

Press  Room 

HARD-PRESSED  PUBLISHER  in  I 
need  someone  with  “know-how”  and  • 
capital  to  3onvert  from  weekly  adver¬ 
tising  to  weekly  newspaper.  Opposing 
weeklies  have  plenty  of  both.  Mer¬ 
chants  need  us.  Reward  -  Hardwork, 
Rough  going.  Challenge,  chance  to 
make  or  lose  money.  Box  3310,  Editor 
i  Publisher. _ 

PARTNERSHIP  OFFERED  to  hard¬ 
hitting  space  salesman  by  expanding 
shopper  that  gros.sed  J40,000  in  first 
16  issues  WITHOUT  a  salesman.  Un¬ 
equalled  ."hance  for  man  (or  woman) 
long  on  vigor,  imagination,  self-con¬ 
fidence  and  ability  but  short  on  ca.sh. 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  3426,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

_ Press  Engineers _ 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRINtS— TRUCKING 
iJxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-39  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 
_ BArclay  7-9775 _ 

UPECO,  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere  .  .  . 

Specializing  in  Newspaper  Presses. 
Duplex  and  Goss  IHatbeds 
Rotaries — Tubulars 
Cylinders. 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  Phone  GEneva  8-3744 
20  minutes  from  New  York  City 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

_ Composing  Room _ 

FOR  SALE 

Intertypo  G4-4  Ser.  #15314,  with  2-90 
£  2-72  ch.  mags,  4  molds,  Quadder, 
Mohr  saw,  gas  or  electric  pot  optional, 
AC  motor.  Also— Model  F  Elrod  takes 
36  pt,  10  molds,  electric  pot,  AC  mo¬ 
tor.  Printcraft  Representatives.  277 
Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
WO  4-1370. _ 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin, 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Company.  113  West  Market  Street, 
Elkin.  North  Carolina. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Une  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  50c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  55c;  2  @  60c; 
1  @  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  95c  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.(10;  2  times  ®  $1.05; 
1  @  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

01.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  VVednesdoy,  4  p.m. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agats 

Lines 

I 

6 

13 

28 

S2 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

no 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tewer  N.  Y.  34,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyent  9-3052 


NEWSPAPER  PLANT  I 

Complete  newspaper  plant,  now  print¬ 
ing  three  top  weeklies,  including: 
MIEHLE  39  x  63  press 

MIEHLE  vertical  I 

HEIDELBERG  12  x  18 
INTERTYPE  C3SM  with  star  quadder 
INTERTYPE  C3 
LUDLOW,  32  fonts 
NOLAN  stereo  equipment 
TASOPE  Master  engraving  plant 
Also  includes  all  chases,  galleys,  lino 
metal,  saws,  mats,  imposing  stones, 
hydraulic  turtles  and  all  the  hundreds 
of  small  items  necessary  to  produce  a 
newspaper.  Will  sell  all  or  any  part 
at  75%  of  the  appraised  value.  Con¬ 
tact  G.  L.  Brenneman,  Standard  Print¬ 
ing  &  Publishing  Co.,  Carrollton,  Ohio. 
Phone  143. 

Miscellaneous  Equipment 

MODEL  31  LINOTYPE,  72/90  channel 
magazines,  in  good  condition,  offered 
subject  to  prior  sale,  $4800. 

Also  Goas  single  width,  decker  type, 
rotary  press,  32  pages  capacity,  23-9/16 
cutoff.  A  wonderful  printer  replaced 
by  units  to  double  capacity.  Priced  at 
$25,000,  as  and  where  is. 

Berkley  Newspapers  Corporation 
Berkley,  West  Virginia 

Newsprint 

NEWSPRINT  —  All  Sizes 
BEHRENS  PULP  t  PAPER  CO. 

70  E.  45  St..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.— MU  6-6676 

Press  Room 

DUPLEX  flat  bed.  Model  "E”  No. 
1049,  10  H.P.,  AC,  drive.  Available 
August  1. 

GOSS  Cox-O-Type,  No.  CO-332,  10  H.P. 
AC,  G.E.  V-Beit  drive,  two  folders, 
chases.  Available  August  1. 

DUPLEX  tubular,  16-pages,  2  to  1, 
30  H.P.  AC,  G.E.  drive,  color  foun¬ 
tain,  complete  stereotype.  Available 
now. 

GOSS  arch  type.  6-units,  22%"  cutoff, 
double  folder.  Color  Hump.  four 
CAPCX)  fountains.  End  Peed,  100  H.P. 
AC,  C-W  drive.  Available  March  1960. 

DUPLEX  tubular.  24-page8,  2  to  1, 
50  H.P.  AC.  G.E.  drive,  color  fountain, 
balloon  former,  complete  stereotype.  I 
Available  July  1. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

'  UNITUBULAR  UPPER  FORMER 
new,  available,  also  Unitubular  roll 
i  arms.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise. 
Idaho. 


GOSS  6  UNIT  PRESS 

6  HSLC  16-Page  Units 
2  Double  Folders 
Substructure  &  Reels 
AC  Motor  Drives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE,  Harris  S.  7-L  offset  press, 
used.  36  inches  by  48  inches,  including 
wash-up  attachment,  extra  rollers  and 
hydraulic  stock  lift.  Write  Greer  Pub-  1 
lications.  Inc.,  40  West  Main  Street, 
Gowanda,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE 

!  GOSS  ROTARY 
COLOR  LEHERPRESS 

12  double  width  cylinders;  21%"  cut¬ 
off  :  double  folders ;  automatic  pasters : 
68"  maximum  ribbon;  four  colors  can 
be  printed  on  both  sides ;  immediate 
delivery  $18,000.00  where  is.  as  is, 
Sparta,  Illinois. 

World  Color  Printing  Co. 

420  DeSoto  Avenue 
St.  Louis  7,  Missouri 


COLOR ! ! ! 

3  UNIT  HOE 

with  1  color  cylinder  and  3  Pan- 
coast  Color  Couples — Double  Folder 
—  22%  "  —  on  Substructure  with 
Reels  and  Posters— AC  Drive — 

Available  Immediately. 


DUPLEX  PRESSES 

21  Metropolitan  N  Type  Units 

5  Units  with  color  bumps 

6  Folders  with  balloon  formers 
21  Kohler  8  Arm  reels  with  running 

belt  tensions 

Will  sell  any  part  of  the  above. 

Priced  attractively  for  immediate 
removal  and  storage.  Located  at 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


SCOTT  PRESSES 

6  Identical  Octuple  Presses 

Each  Press  consists  of  4  Steel 
Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing  Units  with 
1  Unit  Reversible  and  1  Color 
Cylinder.  Heavy  Duty  8  to  2  Double 
Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors.  3  Arm 
Reels  and  Automatic  Tensions. 
Trackage  and  ’Turntable.  Steel 
Floor  Decking.  Color  Fountains. 

Located:  BOSTON  HERALD 
’TRAVELER. 

Available:  Immediately 
Priced:  For  quick  sale  or  lease 


HOE  PRESSES 

4 — 6  or  8  Units — Super-Production 
Steel  Cylinder-Roller  Bearing — Ink 
Pump — Columnar  Mounted  Reels 
and  Tensions — C-H  Conveyors — 
Portable  Color  Fountains. 

Located:  BOSTON  GLOBE 
Available:  Immediately 
Priced:  For  quick  sals  or  lease 


AVAILABLE.  NOW 

DUE  TO  A  DECISION  TO 
DECREASE  THE  SIZE  OF 
THEIR  PLANT,  THE 

OBRANA  PRESS.  INC, 

316  Lincien  Street, 
Scranton  3,  Penna. 
will  sell  its  entire  Rotary 
Press  Department,  incJuding; 

1  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Simplex,  16-page 
I  Rotary  Newspaper  Press,  Serisl 
I  No.  3069.  two  units,  two-plate 
wide,  producing  16  pages  collect, 

!  two  8-page  papers  straight,  or  up 
to  32  pages  tabloid,  at  speeds  up  to 
30,000  per  hour.  40-page  capacity 
folder  folding  half  fold.  Color  com¬ 
pensators  to  permit  the  running  in 
2  colors  of  a  single  sheet  to  8  pagN 
newspaper  or  16  pages  tabloid  with 
color  on  all  pages.  208  volt,  M 
I  H.  P.  running  motor ;  208  volt,  1 
'  H.P.  starting  motor ;  208  volt,  1 
I  H.  P.  motor  roll  lift.  26  inch  min- 
'  imum,  36  inch  maximum  width  roll, 
i  Enterprise  panel  board  and  resist- 
I  ors,  6  start  and  stop  stations,  ! 
safety  lights.  Twenty-two  Hoe  sted 
newspaper  chases  and  12  Hoe  steel- 
wheel  turtles. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Monarch  II.  Model 
100,  Serial  1130  Matrix  Moulding 
Roller,  Net  weight  5.2  tons. 

I  Wood  Pony  Auto  Plate.  Serial  4B 
P.O.  with  water  cooled  casting 
box.  , . 

gi/^-ton  electric  stereo  pot  with 
hand  pump — 6  G.  E.  emersion  heat- 
era,  control  panel  and  Bristol 
’ITiermometer  Control — 208  voka 
Hammond  S-Column,  gas-fired  flat 
casting  box. 

Form-G-Scorch  matrix  drier  — 
Model  C.M..  Serial  1843,  208  volU 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Matrix  Shear. 

•  (Haybourne  Curved  Plate  Router 
j  No.  984. 

I  ADDITIONAL  PIECES  OF 

,  EQUIPMENT 

j  Nolan  Radial  Arm  Router,  Serial 
i  2649  H. 

I  Nolan  Stereotype  Saw,  Serial  6820 
H. 

I  Monomelt  Planer,  Model  C-1,  Ser- 
I  ial  421.  ^tra  rotary  knife. 

I  Contact:  Sam  S.  Puntolillo 

UPECO,  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 


I  IXIR  SALE— 100  h.p.  Cutler-Hami^ 
nilPI  CY  TIIRIII  AD  I  Pr-ess  Drive  and  Control  complete.  » 
'"MrLCA  I  UDULMK  eludes  220/440  Control  Board  a^ 
pncCCEC  I  Grid-s,  100  h.p.  G.E.  A/C  440  volt,  « 

■  I  cycle,  3  ph..  875  r.p.m.  Motor,  6 

„  _  TV  11  inca  Motor,  Brake  Motor,  6  inch  (3^ 

I?  1948-1953  I  Drive  and  Shaft  Sprockets  for  ^ 

F^ll  Colm-  nexibllity— Cornpl^  28.500  p.p.h.  and  36,000  p.p.h.  Ata 

Solonoid  Drive-Avail-  availeble  a  75  h.p.  Allis-Chalmen  « 
able  Now  I  3  pj,.,  ggs  r.p.m.  Motor. 

oiTi  1-1  n-iTnij  I  plete  Drive  and  Control  with  dtte 

;  motor  *4,850  as  is  in  our  plant.  Dn« 
AC  Drive— Stereo— Available  Now  I  in  operation  until  July  1959.  WiW 

16  Pag^2  to  l-Located  San  Diego  Everett  Daily  Herald.  Everett. 

AO  Drive— Stereo— Available  Now.  !  PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25. 

60,  60,  75,  100,  150  H.P.  AC.  Gftr 
-  I  G.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

FLATBEDS  stereotype  ^ 

j  PONY  AUTOPLATE  with  vacuum,  ex- 
Tje— California  |  cellent,  22%"  available  now. 

ew  York  City — Utah  l  ^  . 

na  1  Roll  stands  with  tension  controls,  bo*’ 

ing  motor  for  floor-fed  press. 

(kimplete  brand  new  CHine-WeftinP 
house,  chain  drive  and  controls  *>« 
iHULMAN  100  HP,  so  cycle  motor,  10  HP  ots* 

ing  motor.  Also,  one  used  drive  ssB* 
^ClATEo  as  above. 

47-rl  ^TRPFT  Stanley  Ross.  ”Hn  Diario”,  164 

4Znd  bl  Ktfcl  York  13.  N.Y..  WA  5-94^ 

C  17.  NEW  YORK  - n7  .  j  I'  - 

1  1  ,rnn  JPonted  to  Buy 

3rd  7-4590  _  T! 

I  WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Go«  » 
bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when  svWJ 
able.  Northern  Machine  Works,  ** 

:  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 
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8  PAGE  FLATBEDS 

Goss  Cox-O-’Type— California 
Duplex  AB — New  York  City — Utah 
— North  Carolina 


BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

60  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  I7.  NEW  YORK 
Oxford  7-4590 


machinery  and  SUPPUES  | 

HF.1P  WANTED  1 

Wanted  to  Buy 

Classified  Advertising 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

fto  E.  42  St.  New  York  17  OXford  7-4690 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  13,000  daily, 
write  D.  Grandon,  The  Daily  Gazette, 
Sterling,  Illinois. 

Display  Advertising 

RKTAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN. 
Immediata  opening  for  experienced 
spaca  salesman.  Must  be  able  to  cre¬ 
ate,  prepare  and  sell  layouts.  Salary, 
bonus,  incentives.  Young,  aggressive 
staff.  Write  full  particulars  first  letter 
to  Donald  M.  Smith,  Ad  Director, 
Newark  Advocate,  Newark,  Ohio. 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
tei.ftyPESE’ITBR  EQUIPMENT 

Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
Kankakee,  Illinois  prize  winning  Daily 
Journal  needs  alert,  personable  display 
salesman  who  loves  to  work,  knows 
how  to  create,  develop  and  sell  adver¬ 
tising  ideas.  Excellent  starting  salary, 
outstanding  fringe  benefits,  best  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  congenial  professional 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRIN’TCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

.L,tlT,  W  iitw  Boa  Ji,48,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher,  giving  training,  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  desired,  references. 

WANTED:  Good  used  flat  router.  Also 
steel  or  aluminum  base  (12  em)  The 
Lima  Citizen,  Lima,  Ohio. 

EXPANDING  LOCAL  AD  STAP’F. 
Opening  for  Display  Ad  Salesman. 
Good  salary  and  many  fringe  benefits. 
Experience  on  weekly  or  daily  required : 
Write:  Advertising  Manager,  Enter- 

HELP  WANTED 

RAPIDLY  GROWING  Western  daily. 

Administrative 

Chart  Area  10  needs  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  Copy  Service  man.  Must  be  ca- 

ADMINISTRATIVE  Assistant  to  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Must  know  all  departments  but 
with  particular  strength  in  advertising 
and  circulauon.  Here  is  a  challenging 
job  with  future  for  right  person  in  new 
state  of  Alaska.  College  preferred,  age 
bracket  35  to  45.  Reply  Box  32U2, 
Elditor  and  Publisher. 

liable  of  fast  production  of  eye-catching 
layouts  and  copy  that  SELLS.  Ability 
and  experience  vital.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  qualified  man  only.  Submit  di¬ 
versified  samples  of  pencil  layouts  and 
copy,  experience  resume,  iiersonal  in¬ 
formation  and  salary  expectations.  Box 
3214,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGED  by  October  1 
for  lar^e  non«<laily  operation  which 
includes  production  of  three  newspa- 
pers  weekiy  plus  volume  of  commercial 

WANTED — ad  manager  for  six  day 
daily  in  Chart  Area  h.  $100  guarantee 
with  bonus  based  on  inchage  increase. 
Write  Wit  Ledbetter,  Nevada  Evening 
Journal,  Nevada,  Iowa. 

enced  in  printing  estimating*  general 
business  managements  and  some  edi¬ 
torial  writing.  College  town ;  i>er- 
manent;  salary  plus  share  of  business 
profits.  Give  experience,  references, 
etc,,  first  letter  to  R.  G.  Taylor  P.  0. 
Box  568,  Kennett  Squats,  Penna. 

CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY  daily  (42,U00 
circulation)  has  permanent  opportunity 
for  experiencv.'d,  alert  retail  salesman. 
Attractive  salary,  incentive  and  fringe 
benefits.  Bo.x  3327,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

SANDUSKY  REGISTER 

Circulation 

aRCULATlON  MANAGER  in  fastest 
growing  area  of  new  state  of  Alaska. 
Comiietition  is  rough  but  opportunities 
are  great.  Box  32U3,  Editor  and  Pub- 
lidier. 

We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
young,  experienced  display  advertising 
salesman.  Must  be  strong  on  selling 
and  layouts.  Elxcellent  working  condi¬ 
tions,  congenial  staff. 

aRCULATlON  MANAGER  for  very 
progressive  daily  located  in  the  vaca¬ 
tion  center  of  the  United  States.  Good 
salary  and  bonus  for  the  right  man. 
Best  of  working  conuitions.  Must  know 
how  to  build  city  and  rural  circulation. 
The  Daily  Times-Call,  Longmont,  Colo¬ 
rado. 

We  are  a  20,000  daily  and  growing. 
YOU  can  grow  with  us.  Give  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  references  in  first  let¬ 
ter,  E.  G.  Heibergcr,  Sandusky  Regis¬ 
ter,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Man  with  proven  abil¬ 
ity  to  sell  newspaper  advertising  cre¬ 
atively  against  real  competition  can 
establish  wonderful  future  in  ideal 
community.  Write  Box  44,  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina. 

COUNTRY  MANAGER.  Would  con¬ 
sider  man  with  city  experience  man- 
Wng  districts.  Prefer  man  from  me- 
dium  or  smaller  city  desiring  to  be 
advanced.  Answer  giving  full  resume 
of  positions  held,  accomplishments, 
employer  references  and  when  avail- 
aWe.  Southern  territory.  Box  3326, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

AD  MEN,  including  classified,  for 
daily  newspapers  in  Chart  Areas  6. 
7.  8  and  Rocky  Mountain  states.  Write 
fully.  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 

7  South  Dearborn.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FASTEST  growing  Florida  East  coast 

wwkly,  planning  greater  fre<iuency. 
with  46  carriers,  wants  top  circula¬ 
tion  builder.  Paper  in  fastest  growing 
county  in  U.  S.  Mu.st  go  ABC  soon, 
o  rels  paper  with  tabloid  offset  com¬ 
petition.  We  lead.  Can  double  circu- 
Istion  Need  man  with  many  promo- 
tiiMi  ideas  and  vigor.  Give  experience, 
references,  age,  marital  status,  salary 
salam-cornmission  to  start.  Box 

3433,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

AD  SALESWOMAN,  growing,  estab¬ 
lished  weekly.  EJxperience  not  neces¬ 
sary,  but  must  engrossed  in  news- 

papering.  MUST  be  attractive,  under 
25.  Write  or  call  Antrim  County  News, 
Beilaire,  Michigan. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  experiencrel. 
write  D.  Grandon,  The  Daily  Gazette, 
Sterling,  Illinois. 

TO  SERVICE  AND  SELL  all  types 

Classified  Advertising 

Iiossibie  by  salesman  retiring.  Goixl 

WniE  OPia4  OPPOR’TUNITY  for  out- 
•ide  salesman.  Brand  new  position. 
|«retofore  all  classifled  sold  by  tele¬ 
phone.  Prefer  young  man,  under  30, 
^  classifled  experience 

n  part  Area  1.  38,000  daily.  Reply 
»  Box  3241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

car  allowance.  Christmas  profit  share 
and  three  week  paid  vacation.  Write 
qualifications  and  general  information 
about  yourself  in  first  letter  to:  Jack 
B.  Albee.  Advertising  Director,  Laredo 
Times,  Laredo,  Texas. 

WORKING  ADVERTISING  DIREC- 

aU^inBD  M-ANAGER  —  Fastest 
f^orida  East  coast  weekly, 
with  greater  frequency  planned,  needs 
J^^sined  manager  with  display  ox- 
J^ence,  to  revamp,  improve  classified 
®®^rtment.  Must  be  able  to  make 
52^  and  divide  time  in  classi- 

^  and  display.  Give  experience,  ref- 
wces,  age.  marital  status,  salary  or 
»»ary-commission  to  start.  Box  3434. 
editor  and  Publisher. 

'TOR  who  will  really  get  results.  Good 
future,  mid-west.  20,000  circulation, 
university  city.  Tell  all,  with  refer¬ 
ences.  in  first  letter.  Box  3415,  Mitor 
&  Publisher. 

Editorial 

EXPERIENCE3D  NEWSPAPER  WOM¬ 
AN  for  re-writing,  picture  editing. 
State  experience,  salary.  Box  3313, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  August  15,  1959 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


EDITOR 

Preferably  male,  minimum  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  Editor,  HanaKing  Editor, 
or  Associate  Editor  of  periodical  re¬ 
lated  to  some  field  of  science.  Exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  production,  or  has 
taught  science  subjects  in  Junior  or 
Senior  High  School  and  has  written 
extensively  for  publication.  Start 
$8,000.  Box  3237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CITY  HALL  reporter  for  quality  Ohio 
Daily.  Should  have  at  least  three  years 
newspaper  exi>erience,  flair  for  ex¬ 
plaining  municipal  operationa  Box 
8204,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter  by 
first  rate  Ohio  Daily  in  the  25,000 
circulation  bracket.  Some  experience 
desirable,  bright  beginner  considered. 
Box  3205,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NORTHERN  OHIO,  six  day  evening 
paper  wants  a  qualified  i>erson  to  dou¬ 
ble  as  Photographic  editor  and  to  work 
the  slot  on  the  copy  desk.  Box  3206. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SMALL  CAUPORNIA  DAILY,  grow¬ 
ing  area  needs  good  reporter.  $80.00 
to  start.  Opportunity  for  J-School 
Graduate  or  weekly  newsman.  Ability 
and  enthusiasm  more  important  than 
experience.  Box  3247,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

TEN  THOUSAND  DOLLAR  A 
YEAR  SALARY 

To  man  capable  of  writing  features 
and  strong  editorials.  Write  Publisher, 
Sun  Newspapers,  4808  South  26th  St., 
Omaha,  Nebraska. _ 


WIRE-NEWS  EDITOR,  6-day  5,000 
daily  near  San  Francisco.  Must  be  ef¬ 
ficient  head  writer-copyreader  for  wire 
and  local.  Steady  job,  pleasant  stall. 
Good  medical  insurance  plan.  List 
working  references,  salary  exi)ected  in 
letter  to  Managing  Editor,  Daily  Led¬ 
ger,  Antioch.  California.  Job  open 
about  October  1.  Box  3217,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  high 
quality  bi-monthly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  by  dynamic,  fast-growing  na¬ 
tional  health  organization.  Experience 
in  medical  writing  or  related  fields 
helpful,  but  good  news  sense,  crafts¬ 
man-like  habits,  and  a  sense  of  dedi¬ 
cation  are  of  primary  importance. 
Basic  knowledge  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  useful.  Candidates  selected  for 
Interviews  will  undergo  brief  but  rigor¬ 
ous  tryout.  Salary  open.  Send  resume, 
references  and  samples  of  work  to 
Box  3336,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIRECTOR  AND  ASSISTANT 

UNIVERSITY  NEWS  BUREAU 
NEW  YORK  AREA 

Top  flight  newsman,  experi¬ 
enced.  mature,  hard-working. 
Public  Relations  minded,  in¬ 
terested  in  education.  Beats  in¬ 
clude  8  undergraduate,  gradu¬ 
ate,  and  professional  schools 
and  general  activities  of  a  ma¬ 
jor  university.  Best  references. 
$8000-8.500  ^ginning  salary — 
depending  on  background. 

Assistant  same  as  above,  less 
experience  required.  $6000-6500 
he^nning  salary.  Box  3302, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINE  OPPORTUNITY  September  8 
for  young  reporter-photographer  in  live 
news  bureau  for  24,000  circulation 
daily.  State  education,  health,  family 
status,  experience,  car.  Box  3332, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE  for  progressive 
medium-sized  Ma.ssachu8etts  afternoon 
daily.  Must  be  competent  staff  director 
to  get  top-flight  local  news  and  feature 
production.  Spot  calls  for  man  who  is 
alert,  unafraid  of  work  and  who  knows 
sll  phases  of  news  room  operation. 
Good  opportunity.  Box  3305,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


STATE  EDITOR  to  direct  stringers 
and  makeup  lively  area  news  pages  for 
progreaaive  P.M.  daily.  This  key  posi¬ 
tion  open  September  1.  Write  fully, 
E.  J.  Karrigan,  American-News,  Aber¬ 
deen.  South  Dakota. 


HF.1.P  WANTED 
Editorial 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  11,000,  progress¬ 
ive  Chart  Area  7  daily,  'lop  salary  to 
right  man.  Fringe  benefits.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Send  resume  and  clip- 
pings.  Box  3331,  tklitor  A  Publisher. 
ALL-ROUND  MAN  needed  to  manage 
small  weekly  in  Massachusetts.  Must 
like  hard  work.  Write:  Beacon  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Maynard,  Massachu- 
setts.  Salary  plus  bonus. _ 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  wanted  by  nia- 
jor  life  insurance  company  to  write 
and  edit  articles  lor  agents’  and  sales 
managers’  publications.  Must  be  ef¬ 
fective  in  meeting  deadlines,  handling 
production,  and  dealing  with  field  and 
Home  Office  authors.  Minimum  of  two 
years’  exi>erience  on  company  sales 
magazine  or  in  sales  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  life  insurance  company. 
College  graduate  to  age  30  preferred. 
Please  send  resume  and  samples  of 
your  writing  to  Personnel  Department 
A-2.  Aetna  Life  Affiliated  Companies, 
151  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford  15, 
Connecticut. 

BEGINNINCntEPORTE"^,'  no  e.\peri- 
ence  necessary,  but  some  training  help- 
full.  Salary  open.  Send  complete  resume 
first  letter.  Jim  Sedgwick.  Editor, 
Mills  Publications,  Hoci>eston,  Illinois. 
BEGINNING  (two  years  exi)erience) 
reporter  or  recent  J-school  grad  for 
general  assignment  spot.  Combination 
man  preferred.  Must  have  car,  be 
willing  to  accept  night  work.  Send 
resume,  samples,  aptitude  test  scores, 
names  of  last  five  books  read  to : 
Jerry  Durnbaugh,  Managing  Editor, 
Plain  Dealer,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
BUSINESS,  INDUSTRIAL  AND  FI¬ 
NANCIAL  WRl’TER  wanted  by  the 
New  Haven  (Connecticut)  Regi.ster.  In¬ 
terested  in  one  with  New  York  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  background.  Write: 
Charles  McQueeney,  Managing  Editor. 
COPY  EDITOR  for  Florida  daily  ot 
15,000.  Five-day  week,  attractive  guar¬ 
anteed  salary,  extras  plus  liberal 
fringe  benefits.  Ex|>erience.  A-1  quali¬ 
fications  necessary  to  run  universal 
desk,  page  1  make-up  and  layouCs. 
Third  siKit  on  l.i-man  news  staff. 
Write  details  to  Box  3430,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DESKMAN  by  New  England  P.  M. 
daily  of  12,000.  Give  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  .salary  exi>ected  in  first  letter. 
Box  3429,  ^itor  &  Publisher. _ 


EDITORIAL 
COPYREADERS 
SPORTS  REPORTER 
And 

COPYREADERS 

One  of  the  country's  lead¬ 
ing  metropolitan  dailies 
(Chart  Area  2)  is  making 
an  addition  to  its  editorial 
staff.  It  wants  and  needs 
only  top-talent  men.  'This 
is  an  opportunity  for  col¬ 
lege  graduates  with  a 
minimum  of  six  years  of 
sound  and  solid  newspaper 
experience. 

For  those  who  qualify,  the 
newspaper  offers  growth, 
modem  benefits  and  excel¬ 
lent  salaries. 

For  consideration,  submit 
a  complete  resume  (to  be 
held  in  confidence),  sam¬ 
ples  of  your  work. 

Those  who  qualify  will  be 
invited  for  an  interview 
and  try-out  at  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  expense. 

Our  staff  is  aware  of  these 
openings. 

Please  write  today.  Box 
3428,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  immediate  opening.  $80, 
write  and  edit  all  copy  on  prize-win¬ 
ning  weekly.  Write  'Thomaston  Bhc- 
press,  'Thomaston,  Connecticut. _ 

85  YEAR  OLD  Evening  newspaper 
(22,990  ABC)  wants  Reporter-Photog¬ 
rapher  with  car  to  cover  expanding 
suburban  area.  Send  details  of  train¬ 
ing.  experience,  references,  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  etc.,  to  C.  Raymond  Long, 
Editor  and  Publisher,  Elgin  Daily 
Courier-News,  Elgin,  Illinois. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  be-  "TAPPPO" 

K>nninK  sports  writer  on  large  Loe  ' 

Angeles  suburban  daily.  Full  details  TEIaETYPESETTBIR  OPERATOR 
to  Bud  Tucker,  Sports  Editor,  San  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  ...  NO  FEE 


Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Tribune,  P.O.  Top  pay  for  qualified  operators 

Box  1228,  Eleetwood  Annex,  Covina,  All  areas  .  Write  fully. 

California.  P.O.  Box  10789,  St.  Petersburg  33,  Fla. 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMEN  for  alert.  MACEINIST  FOR  COMPOSING  ROOM 
expanding  afternoon  daily  in  Chart  All  around  maintenance  machinist  in- 
Area  4.  Position  of  news  editor  is  eluding  teletype  and  perforator  equip- 
being  created.  The  man  who  will  fill  ment.  Evening  i>aper.  Open  shop.  60,- 
this  job  will  be  the  Number  2  man  in  000  population,  ^art  Area  2.  Box 
our  newsroom.  Ife  must  be  experi-  3M3,  Eklitor  A  Publisher, 
enced,  sure,  stable,  smyt.  We  alM  EXPEDIENCES  MEN  for  all  depart- 
^e  seeking  a  st^ng  deskman  to  hold  Chart  Areas  6, 

dotvn  a  swing  job  between  state  and  7  g  Rocky  Mountain  states.  Write 
city  desks,  and  an  ^ually  strong  man  p^ess  AssociaUon, 

for  assistant  wire  editor.  For  serious  n  Dporhom  rhiraeo  Illinois 

job  talk,  write  Box  3407,  Editor  &  7  bouth  Dearlxim,  Chicago,  lllinoi8._ 

Publisher.  This  is  toe  only  time  this  PRINTING  PREISS  FXIREIMAN,  all 
ad  wrill  appear.  departments,  for  growing  weekly  pa- 

FASTEST  GROWING  Florida  East  Pc  job  shop.  Small  town,  g^ 
coast  weekly,  planning  greater  fro-  Pay.  Lakeville  Journal,  Lakeville, 
quency,  needs  vigorous  reporter-editor.  Connecticut. 

be  ^perienced  at  least  sei^ral  TELETrYPESETTBR  perforator  oper- 
years.  Will  photo^aphy.  Give  ators.  $3  per  hour.  Book  work,  open 

samples,  age,  g^op,  day  or  night  shift.  Ansel.  611 
“kliC^lkd^PuS^ish^r."*^-  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  GR  7-8600. 


MEN  and  WOMEN  for  all  departments 
of  daily  newspapers  in  Chart  Areas 
6.  7,  8  and  Rocky  Mountain  states. 


Photography 


EXPERIENCES)  PHOTOGRAPHER 


Write  fully.  Inland  Daily  Pres*  Asso^  needed  as  half-time  lab  assistant,  be- 
ciation,  7  South  Dearborn,  CSiicago,  Ill.  Kiniung  September  23.  while  taking 

PUBUOTTY  MEN-p,«  Lc«l  1,*“  SdJ'Si 

KrSiT  MiSy'i  S"*"”"’  ■>' 

REPORTER:  Small  daily  wants  young, 
aggressive  newsman.  Must  type,  own 
car,  use  camera.  Maximum  experi¬ 
ence  offered.  Hours  3  p.m.  to  2  a.m. 
five  days  a  week.  Pay  $76.  Job  re- 


car,  use  camera.  Maximum  experi-  PHOTOGRAPHER 

ence  offered.  Hours  3  p.m.  to  2  a.m.  „  .  .  ..  , 

five  days  a  week.  Pay  $76.  Job  re-  Major  educational  institution  seeks  ex- 
quires  tough,  capable  reporter.  Send  perienced  photographer  to  handle  news 
full  details  immediately  to  Box  3437,  Picture  requirements  including  devel- 
Eklitor  &  Publisher.  oping,  printing,  servicing  still  shots. 

Motion  picture  work  for  TV  antici¬ 
pated  eventually.  Prefer  newspaper 
or  TV  experience.  Chicago  area.  Box 
3406,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE-MEDICAL  WRITED 

Major  educational  institution  seeks 
sea^ned  newsman  for  reporting  and 

writing  in  scientific  and  medical  fields  ■  ■  ■  . — 

audiences.  PROMOTION  MANAGER  FOR 

Newspaper  or  magazine  experience  ,  .  ,  ■  .  rv  ii-r>  *  i 


Promotion^— Public  Relations 


preferred.  Salary  open.  Chicago  area. 
Box  3406,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  PAPER 
EDITOR 


OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 

Man  or  woman  selected  will  replace  our 
present  promotion  manager,  who  has 
been  promoted  to  classified  advertising 
_  ,  ,  ,  , ,.  .  .  .  manager.  Elxcellent  future  for  man  with 

For  loading  weekly  puWitation  in  bot-  creative  and  executive  ability.  Will 
cultural  procesang  field.  Toi^flight  work  with  top  management  of  this 
man  between  25  and  36  to  take  on  newspaper.  We  prefer  a  man  with 
Mitorial,  market  repo^ng  responsibili-  newspaper  experience  strong  on  in- 
tiM.  Job  requires  writing  speed,  good  paper  promotion.  Salary  commensurate 
telephone  ^rsonality  and  ability  to  with  experience  and  ability.  Many  com- 
leam  quickly  all  phases  of  specialized  pany  benefits  including  retirement  i>lan. 
industry.  Oopjrdesk.  make-up  expen-  please  write  in  detail  about  your  per- 
ence  helpful.  This  is  real  opportunity  sonal  and  business  history  and  when 
for  bright  young  ^n  ^king  per-  you  would  be  able  to  relocate  if  selected 
manent  position  with  publitoing  busi-  to  Lyle  A.  Johnson.  Business  Manager, 
nms  that  w^te  to  grow.  Top  salary.  Omaha  World-Herald. 

Chart  Area  8.  Complete  resume  to  Box  _ 

3400,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  SPORTS  PUBLICITY  director,  news 

WANTED — REDORTER  (male).  Abili-  photography  helpful,  wanted  Septem- 
ty  and  backbone.  For  highly  competi-  her  1  by  northeastern  college  of  4000. 
tive  situation.  Real  future  on  fast  State  salary  expected.  Address  Box 
growing  daily.  Guild  Contract.  Good  3118.  EJdltor  &  Publisher. 

Pay.  Chart  Area  1.  Box  3441,  Elditor  - - 

&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Promotion^— Public  Relations 


WE  LIKE  'EM  ARROGANT 

If  you  are  22-28  and  have  too  much 
“writing”  talent  for  your  present  job, 
we  may  have  the  "write”  outlet.  We 
think  we  have  the  best  lasbup  going 
in  challenging  industrial  commimica- 
tions  field.  All  regions  open.  Write  us 
a  letter  about  where  and  how  far  you 
want  to  go. 

FRANK  ASSOCIATES 
Box  637 

Tujunga,  California 

_ Salesmen 

PHOTOCOMPOSITION 
EQUIPMENT  SALESMAN 

Experience  in  marketing,  printing,  and 
compering  room  equipment.  Must  know 
the  printing  field.  Ebccellent  salary. 
Send  resume  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Crockett: 

PHOTON.  INC. 

68  Charles  Street 
Cambridge  41,  Massachusetts 


_ INSTRUCTION _ 

_ Classified  Advertising 

NOW — ^it’s  up  to  318  newspapers  that 
have  enrolled  students  in  the  20  lesson 
Howard  Parish  Course  in  Clasrified 
Advertising  I 

One  big  reason  it’s  a  smart  plan  for 
newspapers  .  .  .  their  salespeople  get 
top  notch  training  AT  HOME  and  ON 
THE3R  OWN  TIMEL  The  salespeople 
go  for  it,  because  it  helps  them  do  a 
better  job  and  makes  them  worth  more 
to  their  newspapers. 

If  you’ve  been  putting  off  enrolling 
your  Classified  people  in  this  course 
that  gets  more  linage  and  revenue  .  .  . 
now’s  a  good  time  to  quit  being  a 
“putter-offer”  I  Write  or  phone  us  their 
names  ...  or  if  you’d  rather,  we’ll 
send  descriptive  brochure  and  regular 
enrollment  forms.  The  tab  is  just  66 
bucks  apiece,  and  when  your  people 
have  finished  the  course,  if  you  don’t 
feel  it  was  one  of  the  best  invest¬ 
ments  of  the  year — let  us  know,  and 
we’ll  send  you  a  bushel  of  fresh  Elorida 
oranges  I 

Do  yourself  a  favor.  Check  this  im¬ 
portant  newspaper  executive’s  aid  to¬ 
day. 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES,  rNCORPORA’TED 

Classified  Advertising  Development 

Services  For  Newspapers  Since  1933 

2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 
PLaza  4-6691 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  Schttol 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instructioa 
Free  Information 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

_ Administrative _ 

ADMLNISTRA’nVE 
Advertising  Director  —  Presently  en- 
ployed  as  assistant  Advertising  % 
rector  on  large  metroiiolitan  daily  aid 
Sunday.  12  years  experience  of  claai. 
fled,  national  and  retail  sales  and  pio 
motion.  College  graduate.  Family  mu, 
38  years  of  age.  Proven  exeeutia 
ability  in  administration,  sales,  pro¬ 
motions,  presentations,  marketing  sal 
training.  Top  references  available.  Ba 
3249,  ^tor  &  Publisher. 


WIDER.Y  TRAVELED  Journaliit 
photographer,  former  UN  Editor 
Translator  (French,  Spanish,  Itsliaal, 
Law  graduate,  business  experience,  a 
30’s  seeks  post.  Box  3328,  Editor  I 
Publisher. 


WELL-ROUNDED  NEWSMAN  doiat 
excellent  job  at  present  post,  wsoti 
and  gets  sparkling  paper  produced  ii 
professional  manner.  Proven  ability  ii 
all  phases  news,  editorial  and  fee- 
tures,  especially  local.  Also  in  itaf 
development  and  direction.  Present  pa¬ 
per  shows  steady  growth,  improra 
ment  and  revenue  since  joining.  Strosi 
on  production  problems  and  economy. 
Have  had  experience  in  advertidsi, 
circulation  and  buriness.  Might  tbo 
consider  general  manager  or  puUiilMr 
posts.  Strong  on  community  relatioa 
and  promotion.  Best  references.  Ob¬ 
jective:  do  good  job  for  good  money 
for  good  concern.  Box  3432,  Editor  1 
I^blisher. _ 

_ Circulation 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAG- 
EIR  on  60,000  morning,  evening,  sri 
Sunday  desires  to  make  a  change  It 
circulation  manager  16,000  to  4O,0(H 
class.  Familiar  with  A.B.C.  Carris 
nromotions.  motor  routes,  office  pro 
eedure.  11  years  (otperience  in  ifi 
phases.  36  years  old,  good  refereneii 
Box  3233,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

cmcuLA’noN  manager 

Arrange  for  immediate  interview  witi 
capable  young  circulation  manuo 
who  has  earnrf  invaluable  reputilto 
in  circulation  work  on  both  small  w 
medium  size  papers.  Desires  positss 
on  10,000  to  26,000  class.  Prefer  Wed- 
ern  states,  will  consider  other  offen. 
Write  M.  A.  Wood,  CSrculation  M»fr 
ager,  Ashland  Times-Gazette.  Ashland 
Ohio. _ _ _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  droird 
chansTc.  Very  succeesful  record.  Prw® 
Cjiart  Area  4.  Married.  Stand  ri»» 
investigation.  Can  organize  and  pro¬ 
duce.  Experience  in  all  phases  of  or 
culation.  Write  Box  3412,  Editor  ana 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 


WANTED 

WRITER-MANAGER 

Midwest  Public  Relations  office  major 
Protestant  Denomination.  Must  have 
newspaper  or  Public  Relations  l^ck* 

PTound.  Travel.  Send  resume  to  Box 

3409,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  REPORTER,  journalism  grad  not  more  than  5  years'  ex- 

nrefen^,  for  50,000  P.M.,  Chart  Area  perience  in  Advertising,  Journalism  or 

P>^blic  _  Relations  needed  for  assign- 
■  ments  in  Advertising  and  Promotion  or 

Free  Lance  Public  Relations  Departments.  Work 

FRED  LANCERSI  Sell  your  photoa  to  includes  developing  advertising  cam- 
the  huge  house  or^n  market.  4,000  paigns,  planning  promotional  pro- 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from  -  i-i  i  y  i 

310  to  3100  for  ringle  pictures  and  cap-  preparing  literature,  catalogs, 

tions.  EVee  information.  Gebbie  I*ress  nouse  organs  and  press  releases. 
Pictures,  161  W.  48th,  N.Y.C.  Proven  writing  ability  required.  Broad 

Mechanical  opportunities  for  advancement. 

ROOM  TOREIMAN  Send  complete  confidential  resume  or 
Working  foreman  with  all-around  .  .. 

skills,  including  makeup,  markup,  lino-  requsst  application: 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


/  N.  -  f^O.  \  1 

jil  ji^ 

-j* 

’  \  1 

^  N.m.  1 

type  operation  and  some  knowledge  of 
job  Bh<®  printing.  Must  be  a  qualified 
machinist.  Opening  in  4-machine  shop 
printing  6  weekly  newspapers  plus  job 
printing.  Salary  3140.  weekly.  Write 
Joel  Leuchter,  Hammonton  Printing 
Co.,  18  South  Second  Street,  Hammon¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey. 


W.  J.  VAN  PELT 

ARMSTRONG 

CORK  CO..  INC. 
LANCASTER,  PENNA. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing  | 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIHCATION  ^ 

EDITOR  ec  PUBLISHER  for  August  15,  19» 


I 


V 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Correspondents 

eurofkan  articles, 

PHOTOS  with  your  own 
special  an^le:  CoUege  jour¬ 
nalism  teuchei*,  lU  years 
dailies  and  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  in  Europe  for  9 
months’  sabbatical  writ¬ 
ing  novel.  Available  for 
assignments  from  dailies, 
magazines,  and  photo 
agencies.  A.B.  in  business, 

B.J.,  M.A.  Box  3319, 

E^tor  A  Publisher. 

Display  Adva^Uing _ 

liTV  PRRIENCED  Space  Salesman  desir¬ 
ing  to  move  up — seeks  position  as  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager/ Assistant  Manager 
with  daily  to  25,000  in  desirable 
community.  Family  man,  age  34.  11 
years  newspaper  and  general  adver¬ 
tising  experience  including  display, 
olsssified,  promotion,  art  and  writing. 
Able  to  direct  and  work  with  stall. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  6.  Available 
for  late  August  interview.  Please  send 
detail^  inlormation  about  position  to 
Box  3239,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


20  YEARS  EXPEIRIENCE  newstiaper 
national  advertising  background.  In¬ 
cludes  demonstrated  sales  ability,  sales 
management  and  training,  promotion, 
creation  of  effective  sales  tools,  write 
presentations,  administrative  and  or- 
gaiuzational  ability,  market  and  mar¬ 
keting  research.  Uood  knowledge  of  all 
advertiang  media.  For  further  back¬ 
ground  and  iieraonal  history,  please 
write  Box  3227,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  (Business 
Manager  Qualifications)  Capable  han¬ 
dling  any  ad  department.  Experience 
23  years.  All  size  operations.  (Competi¬ 
tive,  non-competitive.  Mostly  in  South. 
Experience  in  General  (Sales,  merchan¬ 
dising,  research).  Retail  (Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Sales  training,  supervision). 
Clissified  (Phone  Room,  Street  Sales). 
Age  45,  married,  daughter  10.  Resume 
and  references  on  request.  Inquiries 
kept  in  confidence.  Ed  B.  Scott,  741 
Oxford  Rd.,  Augusta,  Georgia.  Phone 
Regent  3-6526. 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  SALES- 
MAN-MANAGEIR,  good  on  layout, 
copy,  servicing,  promotions  with  con- 
siMent  Increases  in  lineage  each  year. 
Metropolitan  and  small  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  College  .graduate.  Desires  posi¬ 
tion  with  future.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  3323,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


RE^Y — to  be  your  Retail  Manager  or 
Assist^t.  Will  bring  you  unlimited 
enthusiMm,  imagination  tempered  with 
responsibility,  and  the  energy  and 
drive  to  do  the  job  right.  WILLING— 
to  go  anywhere  opportunity  for  perma- 
nmee  and  growth  exist.  ABLE— more 
than  11  yean  successful  retail  and 
^neral  exiierience  in  competitive  mar¬ 
kets  veteran — college  gr^uate — mar- 
2*w— f«®ily — 32  years  old.  Box  3303, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


aspiring  young  advertising  spac 
with  6  years  experience  (Nei 
lork  Caty  4-A  advertising  agency,  ns 
uonal  general  magazine,  top  New  Eln« 
j“™  ®e*tii-weekly .  newspaper  and  trad 
hook)  seeks  position,  advancement  an 
management  possibilities  with  AB 
daily  newspaper  anywhere.  For  refei 
®cn  and  resume  write  Box  343) 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


national  food  linage 


Are  You  Getting  All  You 
Should  .  .  ,  Mr.  Publisher? 


Available  to  publisher  (s)  in¬ 
terested  increasing  his  share 
i^jor  volume  this  classifica- 
«on,  and/or  to  his  reps,  in 
Nw  York  CSty,  is  live-wire 
salesman  with  some  16  years’ 
cumulative  experience  and  con- 
tacte  among  leading  grocery 
products  manufacturers  in 
areas  of  merchandising,  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling,  plus  strong 
convictions  the  value  of  news- 
Pawrs  as  a  basic  advertising 
m^edium.  Box  3431,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Display  Advertising 


DIRECrrOR-MANAGER.  national  and 
retail  axiierience.  btep-Up.  Urgaiuza- 
tional  ability.  Promotion  minded. 
Proven  ability.  Best  of  references. 
Write  Box  3110,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Many  years  on  one 
paper.  Covered  everything  from  high 
school  to  college  and  major  professional 
sports.  President  of  State  Association. 
Award  winner.  Top  references.  Seeks 
minimum  $125  in  Chart  Area  6,  7  or  8. 
Contact  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSON¬ 
NEL  SERVICE.  INC.,  67  E.  Madison 
St.,  Chicago  3,  111.  (H  6-5670. 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coost-to-coost  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

6  E.  46  SC.  New  York.  OXford  7-67‘28 

COPY  EDITOR,  42,  with  17  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  city  editor,  news  editor  ot 
metropolitan  dailies.  Accustomed  to 
multiple  edition  operation.  Faat,  me¬ 
ticulous,  calm  under  pressures.  Re¬ 
porter’s  background.  Best  references. 
Presently  employed.  Prefer  Chart  area.s 
4,  5,  9.  Box  3122.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOPFUGHT  REPOR’TERS— Seek  posi¬ 
tions  in  Chart  Areas  9,  10,  11  and  12. 
One  young  man,  ten  years  metropoli¬ 
tan  reporting,  feature  and  desk  experi¬ 
ence.  Major  factor  in  cracking  biggest 
Midwest  story  of  the  decade.  Seeks  city 
editor  position  on  medium-sized  pat>er. 
Young  woman,  seven  yeara  experience. 
MA  degree.  f7ne  on  cute  features, 
penetrating  series  on  education,  etc., 
unusual  feature  pictures.  Contact:  Bill 
McK-:».  BIRCH  PERSONNEL  SERV¬ 
ICE,  INC.,  67  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
3,  III.  CE-6-5670. 

J  GRAD,  26.  worked  way  through 
school  as  editor  for  metropolitan,  paid- 
circulation  weeklies,  seeks  job  with 
daily  anywhere  at  all.  Best  references. 
Box  3102,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

S’TOGK  MARKET  WRITER  available. 
Ten  years  experience  writing  weekly 
column.  Background  five  years  as  in¬ 
vestment  counsellor  and  four  years  as 
stockbroker.  Box  3101,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

LONDON-BASED  U.  S.  NEWSMAN. 
13  years  experience  Asia,  Middle  East. 
Europe,  now  touring  U.  S.,  wants  more 
strings.  Box  3236,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPETENT  J-GRAD  seeks  general 
reporting  si>ot  on  daily  in  Chart  Areas 
10,  11,  12.  Box  3317,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DEPENDABLE  Fall  coverage  of  Middle 
East,  Europe  by  experienced  reporter- 
photographer.  Free  lance  assignments. 
Have  contacts.  Box  3321,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXBCH’nVE  EDI’TOR,  News  and  Wire 
Editor.  Employed.  Steady,  sober.  Seek 
dry  region  or  altitude  for  mild  sinus. 
Box  3230,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  reporting  job  on 
medium-large  daily.  Newahen,  MSJ, 
two  years’  experience.  Box  3307,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 

NEED  A  WASHINGTON  CORRE¬ 
SPONDENT  ?  ^11  or  part  time.  Week¬ 
ly  column  with  Usrht  touch  and  special 
features  to  order.  16  years  on  bi?  met 
dailies,  mafraxines  and  public  relations. 
Box  3609,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  with  Masters  Degree  in 
Journalism  and  several  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  American  newspapers  and 
newspapers  abroad  seeks  teaching  as¬ 
signment.  Now  employed  on  Midwest 
daily.  Write  Box  3314,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER-REPOR’TER  —  all 
around  newmian,^  9  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.  3  as  managing  editor  of  weekly, 
2%  as  Sports  Editor  of  daily.  Will  con¬ 
sider  position  as  cameraman  or  photo- 
joumalist  In  Chart  Areas  2  or  3.  Own 
two  Speed  Graphics,  36  mm.  cameras 
and  darkroom  equipment.  Married  vet¬ 
eran  World  War  II,  college  grad,  BS 
degree.  Write  Box  8322,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

HBPOk'I'WK,  25,  B.A.  vet.  2  years  fea- 
tnroe  foreign  reporting,  editing  weekly. 
Write  Bra  8880,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  JOB  with  Chart  Area  6  daily 
urgently  sought  by  hustling  young 
wire  reporter.  Married.  Box  3308, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


editor  a:  publisher  for  Auguat  15,  1959 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial _ 

REPORTER:  Graduate,  5  yeara  exper¬ 
ience  from  Copy  Boy  to  Rejporter  on 
Ireland's  Major  National  Newspaper 
seeks  good  opportunity  anywhere.  Box 

3329,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

WASHINGTON  REPORTEHUEDI’TOK, 
3i,  seeks  change  ot  venue,  U.S.  or 
abroad,  anywhere  honesty  and  eom- 
peleiice  is  needed.  Box  3d25,  Editor  4, 

x'ublisiier. _ 

WIKE  EDITOR:  lu  years’  editorial 
experience — meU'opoiitan,  smail  town — 
includes  5  on  telegraph.  Box  3324, 
Editor  A  Puolisher. _ 


YOITNG  WOMAN  REPORTER  seeks 
job  with  future  on  large  daily  or  in¬ 
dustrial  publication.  College  honors, 
A.B,  degree  in  English,  2  years  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  experience  on  4U,0UU 
daily.  Chart  Areaa  2  or  6.  Box  3312, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 
AWARD-WINNING  small  daily  man¬ 
aging  editor,  54,  now  employed,  de¬ 
sires  change  same  capacity,  editorial 
page  editor,  associate  editor,  news 
editor,  larger  field.  Outstanding  rec¬ 
ord,  good  health,  habits.  Box  3413, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AWARD  WINNING  writer-photogra¬ 
pher.  College.  Army  editor.  Single,  24, 
ready  to  go  anywhere.  Box  3425,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA 

PUBLISHERS 

SKILLED  NEWSMAN,  intelligent, 
sober,  family,  seeks  responsible  spot — 
from  news  staff  metropolitan  to  editor 
or  manager  progressive  small  daily  or 
weekly.  Desire  cnallenge  for  judgment, 
ideas.  Quality  daily,  weekly  experi¬ 
ence.  Now  reporter.^eskman  top  lUO,- 
000  daily.  Design,  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion-minded,  36,  business  experienced. 

Box  3427,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CAPABLE  WOMAN  REPORTER,  well 
traveled  in  America  and  Europe  seeks 
demanding  writing  position.  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  editorial  responsibility.  Money 
considered  before  security.  Owns  car. 
Any  area.  Box  3439,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liaher. 

(X)VER  ANY  BEAT.  J-Graduate, 
Young,  Vet,  Married.  Experienced  large 
!  and  small  dailies.  Dedicated.  Box  3403, 

I  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  EDI’TORIAL  MANAGiaiENT  by  work¬ 
ing  editor  with  25  years  experience  in 
all  p’lases  of  reporting,  editing,  pho¬ 
tography.  Strong  on  budget  control 
vnd  building  of  esprit  de  cortm.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Details  on  request. 
Prefer  West.  Now  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher.  Box  3416,  Editor  A  Publi^er. 
ENTERTAINME^JT  EDITOR  top  daily 
seeks  position  as  film,  stagre  or  TV 
writer  for  big-city  paper  or  magazine. 
Ten  years’  experience:  best  references. 
Box  3422,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCmi  NEWSPAPER  RE- 
POR’TER,  rewriteman  and  feature 
writer  on  New  York  City  wire  serv¬ 
ices  and  newspapers.  Will  relocate.  Box 

3419,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  29  — 
Beats-Bureaus-Columns-Reviews  -  Fea¬ 
tures — 6  years  dailies.  Degree.  What 
have  you?  Chart  Area  2.  Box  3421, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


JOURNALIST,  fine  reputation  writer- 
reporter,  wants  spot  where  good  writ¬ 
ing.  high  journalistic  standards  a 
must.  7  years  wire  service  experience, 
now  desk-bound  as  manager.  Strong 
on  features,  interpretative  reporting 
significant  news.  Good  salary,  hours 
essential.  Box  3413,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSMAN,  experienced,  fast,  accu¬ 
rate,  sober.  ’Twenty  years  Midwest  daily 
and  wholly  local  daily  weekly  sheets. 
All  types  writing,  richly  backgrounded. 
South  or  West.  Box  3420,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


READEKSHIP  APPEAL  I  Lively  Week- 
ly  300  Worder  from  exotic  South  Seas. 
For  information ;  Emily  Shepard,  1472 
Filbert  Street,  San  FYanciseo,  Calif. 
SOCIETY  EDITOR  wants  job  in  Chart 
Areas  8.  9,  or  10.  5  years  experience. 
[  Available  now.  Box  3440,  ^itor  A 
'  Publishe'. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

_ Editorial 

REPORTER,  28,  wide  experience  in 
all  pnases  of  newswork  wants  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Chart  Area  2.  Now  with  meU 
ropolitan  daily  in  South.  Box  3423, 

Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

STA’TE  EDITOR,  18,000  daily,  seeks 
manager  post.  Weekly  editor-manager, 
five  years.  On  daily  past  3^.  Journal¬ 
ism  grad,  1950.  Employed  continuously. 
Uood  references.  Box  3414,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  REPORTER  —  Seeks  posiUon 
on  daily  of  10,000-25,000  circulation. 
Edited  base  pap^  in  service.  J-School 
grad  and  (jhart  Area  unimportant.  Box 
3401,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT- 
VERY  RARELY  a  man  with  an  out¬ 
standing  record  and  unqualified  recom¬ 
mendations  becomes  available.  If  you 
are  interested  in  exploring  every  pos¬ 
sibility  for  cost  reduction  and  improv¬ 
ing  co-ordination  between  departments, 
please  send  for  complete  reoume  to  Box 
3213,  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  —  24  yeara 
experience  on  Goss,  Scott,  Hoe.  Duplex 
Tubular  presses  and  all  phases  of  c^or. 
Excellent  health  and  character  refer¬ 
ences.  Married.  Desire  change  Chart 
Areas  8,  6,  2  or  S.  Boot  3335,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  12  years 
experience  composing  room  foreman 
and  superintendent,  wants  foreman  or 
superintendent  job  in  non-union  daily. 
Box  3404,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Miscellaneous 


EDI’TORS 
REPORTERS 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ADVER’nSING  SALESMEN 
AR'nSTS 

NOW  AVAILABLE 

Experituced  newspapermen  released  as 
a  result  of  the  merger  of  The  San 
Francisco  News  and  'the  Clall-Bulletin 
are  now  available  for  immediate  em¬ 
ployment. 

Write,  Wire  or  Phone 

THE  NEWS-CALL  BULLETIN 

Placement  Bureau 
860  Howard  Street 
San  PVancisco  19,  California 

YUkon  8-5151 


_ Photography _ 

GOOD  HARD  WORKING  NEWS 
PHO’TOGRAPHER  Desires  change,  top 
references.  Have  car,  cameras,  will 
travel.  Box  3411,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Promotion-Public  R^ations 


AGGRESSIVE  INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR 
and  Public  Relations  a-ssistant  desires 
challenging  Editorial  or  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  post  with  Industry,  Trade  Associ¬ 
ation,  or  Institution.  31,  8  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  Midweet  but  will  relocate 
anywhere.  Box  3129,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PUBLIC  RELA’nONS  MAN  wantt 
city  room  job.  Seven  years  editorial- 
reporter,  copy  reader.  Bra  3334,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

JUST  DISCHARGED.  Navy  Public  In¬ 
formation  Officer,  J-Grad,  25.  looking 
for  responsible,  family  sustaining  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Position.  Will  quickly 
learn  what  I  don’t  know.  Box  3410, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  wants  return  to  public  re¬ 
lations.  Young,  married,  vet,  J-Gradu¬ 
ate.  Can  edit  and  make-up.  Box  3402, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


WANTED— POSITION  AS  SALES- 
man  or  factory  representative;  prefer 
traveling  position ;  will  cover  as  large 
an  area  as  required  and  furnish  own 
vehicle.  12  years  experience  as  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  dally  T>a- 
pers;  excellent  production  record  and 
references.  A  card,  letter  or  phone  call 
will  arrange  iiersonal  interview.  3870 
Jacobs  Ave..  (Box  20),  Eureka,  Calif, 
Hillside  3-4208. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Last  winter  (E&P,  Feb.  28, 
page  13)  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upheld  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  two 
cases  denying  the  tax  deducti¬ 
bility  of  monies  spent  for  ad¬ 
vertising  to  combat  legislation 
which  would  affect  the  survival 
of  a  business. 

William  and  Louise  Camma- 
rano  owned  partnership  inter¬ 
ests  in  a  company  engaged  in 
distribution  of  beer  in  the  State 
of  W'ashington.  As  members  of 
the  Washington  Beer  Whole¬ 
salers  Association  they  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  fund  to  finance  a 
state-wide  publicity  program 
urging  the  defeat  of  a  referen¬ 
dum  to  limit  the  number  of 
licensed  alcoholic  beverage  out¬ 
lets  in  the  state.  They  claimed 
the  right  to  an  income  tax  de¬ 
duction  in  the  amount  of  their 
contribution  ($886)  on  the  basis 
of  ordinary  and  necessary  busi¬ 
ness  expense.  IRS  denied  the 
claim  and  the  Federal  Court 
agreed  even  though  the  proposed 
legislation  might  have  been  in¬ 
jurious  to  Cammarano’s  busi¬ 
ness. 

F.  Straus  &  Son,  an  Arkansas 
wholesale  liquor  company,  joined 
with  competitors  to  finance  co¬ 
operative  advertising  to  defeat 
a  state  prohibition  statute  which 
had  been  placed  before  the 
voters.  The  company  claimed  the 
cost  of  advertising  ($9,252)  as 
an  ordinary  and  necessary  busi¬ 
ness  expense.  IRS  disagreed  and 
so  did  the  Supreme  Court  in 
spite  of  the  fact  the  company 
was  fighting  for  survival. 

The  same  situation  exists  with 
the  independent  power  com¬ 
panies  which  under  IRS  and 
Federal  Power  Commission 
i-ulings  are  prohibited  from 
mentioning  public  power  proj¬ 
ects  such  as  TV  A  in  their  adver¬ 
tising  even  though  government- 
owned  power  is  their  biggest 
competitor. 

*  ♦  * 

More  and  more  people  and 
organizations,  fortunately,  are 
realizing  the  unreasonableness 
and  unfairness  of  this  position. 

The  latest  is  a  committee  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Certi¬ 
fied  Public  Accountants  which 
has  criticized  the  IRS  position 
and  endorsed  several  bills. 

“In  our  opinion,  the  disallow¬ 
ance  of  proper  expenditures  to 
pi'omote  or  defeat  legislation  is 
an  unfair  penalty.  Business  en¬ 
terprises  should  be  permitted  to 
combat  injurious  legislation  or 
support  favorable  legislation  and 
consider  such  expenses  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  doing  business.  It 
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at  Thirty 


is  unrealistic  to  disallow  all  such 
expenditures  as  improper  since 
a  distinction  can  be  made  be¬ 
tween  those  expenditures  which 
would  otherwise  be  deductible 
and  those  which  are  conceded 
to  be  illegal  or  immoral  in 
character.” 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  a 
recent  letter  to  Rep.  Wilbur  D. 
Mills,  chairman  of  the  Hou.se 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
which  was  signed  by  Wallace 
M.  Jensen,  genei-al  chainnan  of 
the  accountant’s  Committee  on 
Federal  Taxation,  and  Thomas 
J.  Graves,  chairman  of  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  subcommittee  on  De¬ 
termination  of  Taxable  Income. 

They  wrote  to  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  chainnan  “to  suggest  that 
favorable  consideration  be  given 
to  legislation  such  as  has  been 
proposed  in  several  bills — H.  R. 
5193,  5251,  5579,  6376.  These 
bills  were  introduced  by  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Forand,  King,  Kars- 
ten,  Pelly,  and  provide  that  for 
purposes  of  section  162  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  an  other¬ 
wise  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expense  shall  not  be 
disallowed  as  a  deduction  be¬ 
cause  incun-ed  in  opposing  or 
advocating  measures  submitted 
to  an  electorate  upon  any  issue 
which  affects  the  taxpayer's 
business.” 

That  is  the  cnix  of  the  matter, 
it  seems  to  us. 

*  *  * 

The  letter  of  the  public  ac¬ 
countants’  group  continued: 

“For  many  years,  the  regula¬ 
tions  have  barred  the  deduction 
of  expenditures  incurred  for  the 
promotion  or  defeat  of  legisla¬ 
tion  without  making  any  dis¬ 
tinction  between  proper  and  im¬ 
proper  expenditures  or  whether 
the  expenditures  are  otheiwise 
oi’dinary  and  necessai’y  under 
the  circumstances.  It  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  to  deny  taxpayers  a  de¬ 
duction  for  expenditures,  such 
as  bribes,  which  are  expressly 
illegal  or  immoral.  Expenditures 
of  this  type  tend  to  prevent  im¬ 
partial  consideration  of  the 
legislation  which  the  taxpayer 
seeks  to  promote  or  defeat.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  true  of  expenses 
incurred  to  educate  the  public 
(including  legislative  bodies)  as 
to  the  nature,  effect,  and  desir¬ 
ability  of  proposed  legislation 
which  may  affect  the  taxpayer’s 
trade  or  business.  Public  en¬ 
lightenment  as  to  legislative 
problems  is  desirable  and  should 
be  encouraged.  Where  the  issues 
bear  a  reasonable  relation  to 
the  taxpayer’s  trade  or  business, 
a  deduction  should  be  allowed 


for  the  expenditures  incurred  to 
inform  the  public  of  these 
issues.” 

The  letter  said  the  present 
regulation  which  disallows  all 
such  deductions  without  regard 
to  legality,  morality  or  propriety 
of  the  methods  used  “is  not 
reasonable.”  It  recommended  to 
the  House  committee  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code: 

“Without  prejudice  to  existing 
situations,  expenses  incurred  to 
defeat  or  promote  legislation 
should  be  deductible  if  the  pur¬ 
poses  therefore  and  the  methods 
used  do  not  violate  federal  or 
state  laws  and  the  expenses  are 
otheiwise  deductible  under  sec¬ 
tion  162.” 

♦  ♦  * 

The  accountant’s  committee 
stated : 

“The  need  for  a  change  of 
existing  rules  has  been  empha¬ 
sized  by  recent  events.  In  Cam- 
marano  v.  U.  S.  and  F.  Strauss 
and  Son,  Inc  v.  U.  S.,  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  dis¬ 
allowance  as  deductions  of  ex¬ 
penditures  which  were  incurred 


to  preserve  the  very  existence 
of  the  taxpayer’s  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness.  .  .  . 

“These  cases  are  perhaps  un¬ 
usual.  A  less  extreme  example 
is  the  announcement  that  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power  companies 
may  not  deduct  advertising  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  an  effort  to 
explain  the  effects  of  government 
competition  in  the  power  indus¬ 
try.  Advertising  generally  is 
considered  a  proper  means  of 
explaining  to  consumers  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  one  company’s  prod¬ 
uct  as  compared  to  others.  These  * 
are  ordinary  and  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  a  trade  or 
business  and  as  such  are  deduct¬ 
ible.  The  fact  that  one  of  the 
companies  is  the  government 
does  not  alter  the  situation  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  warrant  a  complete 
disallowance  of  this  type  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  private  com¬ 
panies  should  be  permitted  to 
explain  their  position  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  be  allowed  a  deduction 
for  the  proper  expenditure  so 
incurred  as  ordinary  and  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  in  connection  with 
a  trade  or  business.” 
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COMET 


The  rains  were  unseasonably  heavy  for  that 
time  of  year,  but  no  one  thought  much  about  it 
. . .  until  the  dam  gave  way.  Then,  suddenly,  com¬ 
munities  where  “nothing  ever  happened”  be¬ 
came  front  page  news.  And,  like  so  many  other 
newsbreaks,  it  came  over  the  wire  just  before 
deadline!  Yet  late  news  like  this  can  still  make 
the  edition-with  Linotype  Comets  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

No  machine  “makes  news”  faster  than  the 
Comet,  because  there  isn’t  a  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  world  that  can  beat  it.  Comets  save 
crucial  minutes  of  time  . . .  and  costly  hours  of 
overtime.  What’s  more,  maintenance  is  simple, 
downtime  is  negligible. 

Let  your  Linotype  Agency  show  you  just  how 
fast  the  Comet  is- and  how  easy  and  pleasant  it 
is  to  operate.  A  phone  call  will  arrange  a  simple, 
no-obligation  demonstration.  Call  today! 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson 
Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 
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Knoxville  Means  Business . . 


new  expressways  are  a-building 
to  keep  more  people,  more  products,  moving  along! 


Knoxville’s  intricate  system  of  new  expressways, 
now  under  construction,  is  keeping  pace  with  its 
rapid  industrial  and  commercial  expansion.  The 
series  of  interchanges  and  loops  make  it  easy  for 
the  almost  '  2  million  automobile  owners  in  the 
Knoxville  trade  area  to  come  to  Knoxville  .  .  . 
from  almost  any  direction. 

In  1958,  Effective  Buying  Income  in  the  Knoxville 
market  went  up  to  over  $1^  billion,  a  57  ynilUon 
ivcrease  over  1957.  Oak  Ridge  (in  the  Knoxville 
metropolitan  area)  had  a  per  family  income  of 
$7,161,  highest  in  the  state  of  Tenne.ssee.  The  city 
of  Knoxville  ranked  .^rd  among  major  Tennessee 
cities  with  $5,41'*,  .second  only  to  Memphis  and 
Oak  Ridge. 


The  Knoxville  newspapers  offer  you  extensive 
coverage  of  this  rich  market  at  a  new  low  milline 
rate  of  only  $2.68  for  the  two-paper  buy.  A  grow¬ 
ing  171,207  circulation,  plus  aggre.ssive  merchan¬ 
dising  support,  can  produce  RESULTS  for  you. 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 

Evening  and  Sunday 


Inoxtiille  louml 

Morning  except  Sunday 
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SCRIPPS-  HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  .  Wor/d-re/egrom  i  Th»  Sun  COLUMBUS . Cilizun  ^ 


CLEVELAND . Preii 

PITTSBURGH . Prtst 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Newt 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timet 


CINCINNATI . Post  i  Timet  Star 


KENTUCKY  . Kenludf/ •dilion 

Cincinnati  Poif  &  Timet-Slor 


Ganerol  Advertising  Department 


KNOXVILLE . NewfSenlinel 

.  230  Perk  Avenue,  New  York  City 


DENVER  ....  Rocky  Maunloin  Newt  EVANSVIUE  . 


BIRMINGHAM . PotiHerald 

MEMPHIS . Prett’Scimilor 

MEMPHIS . Commercial  Appeal 

WASHINGTON . Newt 


HOUSTON.  .  . 
FORT  WORTH  . 
ALBUQUERQUE 
EL  PASO  .  .  . 


Chkege  SenFrencitce  Let  Angelas  Detroit  Cincinnati  PMIedelphi 
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